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OUR JULY NUMBER. 


Of the many flattering notices of our July number we have room only for the following, from the ‘“ Oxtve 
Brancu,” an excellent religious Journal, published at Boston, Mass. 

Sartain’s Macazine for July contains the first prize story, which is, in truth, an admirable thing. We 
have never been more pleased at the perusal of a story than at this. There is also a beautiful engraving 
of Oberwesel on the Rhine, a quiet and noble scene, and a portrait of Leigh Hunt. “ Alone at the Ren- 
dezvous” is a most perfect and life-like picture, from the original of Alfred De Dreux. The wood engravings 
of Scenes in the Life of the Saviour, are got up in their usual superior styl2, and the reading matter cannot 
be beat by any other magazine. This is the — number, and such it may well be called. It is enlarged, 
and hereafter each number will contain eighty pages, printed solid, in entirely new and beautiful type. 


Nine more prize articles are to appear, and if they are as superior in point of interest and beauty of style 
as the one before us, they will be much more than worth the price of subscription. 





GREAT REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 


By the new posteat law, which went into operation on the 1st of July, the ge on this Magazine is 
greatly reduced. With our increase of reading matter, the postage under the old law would have been eight 
cents per number for all distances ;—under the new law when paid quarterly wn advance it is as follows: 

Under 500 miles, - - -+- + «+ -« cents. 


Over 500 miles and under 1500 miles, - - 5 & 





TERMS FOR 1851—WHEN IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copies, $3 ; Five Copies, $10; and Ten Copies for $20, and an Extra Copy to the pers ding 
the Club of Ten. Single Numbers of any month 25 cents. ‘ PY ee 


These Terms will not be departed from by any of the Philadelphia $3 Magazines. 
For Five Dollars we will send in return full sets of Sartain’s Magazine for 1849 and 1850, and two 


volumes of Campbell’s Foreign Semi-Monthly Magazine, thus securing upwards of 3000 pages of literary 
matter, and upwards of 400 engravings for $5. Address 


JOHN SARTAIN & CO., Phila. 





UNPAID LETTERS.—We make it a rule to allow atu unpaid letters to remain in the Post Office. 
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SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.B. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Jonw Sartarn & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 





XLIX. 
CHRIST WALKING IN SOLOMON’S PORCH. 


Matter is perishable. The giant trees that 
were stripped from Lebanon, and the massive 
stones which were quarried from the distant 
mountains; and the rich materials which the earth 
and the seas, the forest and the plains contributed, 
and which, with the aid of the highest skill of the 
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age, and the labour of hundreds of thousands of 
men, Solomon gathered and formed into a magni- 
ficent temple, have long since perished. The 
lofty pillars, lily-crowned, with which he adorned 
this beautiful structure, have all long since crum- 
bled to the dust, and the footsteps once echoing 
in the porch which bore his name, are silent for 
ever. But not so with mind and thought. The 
homely proverbs, the mystic song, and the sad 
experience of Solomon in trying to satiate the 
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thirst of the spirit at earthly fountains, are all 
enduring. His ivory palaces, and summer re- 
treats, his thousands of horses and chariots, his 
ships laden with gold, and with menageries, are 
not thought of now; but all that he did, and said, 
and wrote for the good of the human family, 
remains. These will linger upon earth, and 
influence the world as long as it exists. It is 
mind and thought that are permanent. 

These reflections are appropriate to the brief 
history of Christ's walking up and dowa the porch 
of the temple which bore the wise man’s name. 
We know we cannot have a picture of the scene 
which will do justice to the original. No picture 
could ever convey all that we wish to receive as 
an impression of Christ. The men who came 
around him with their cavils and their objections, 
have all passed away, and not a name has come 
down to us; but the discourse of the Redeemer, 
#o full of reason and thought, of great and impor- 
tant truths, has come down to us as fresh and as 
beautiful as when dropping from the lips of the 
speaker. How he treats men as creatures of 
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reason! He does not ask to be received on his 
word, or on the testimony of any being short of 
the Eternal God ; and God bears testimony through 
his works. Supposing that God was to become 
manifest in the flesh, what trait of character, 
what system of teaching, what miracles, either in 
variety or number, would men wish, by which 
to be convinced that they had actually found the 
Son of God? And ret this very appeal caused 
them to take up stones to put him to death! So 
Divine wisdom is manifested! The walk of the 
Saviour in the porch was lost upon them ; nay, it 
was the occasion of their increased unbelief and 
hardness of heart; but the teachings then uttered 
have come down to us, and have fallen upon 
other ears in other ages, and have been courage 
to weakness, food for hunger, strength for feeble- 
ness, and light for darkness. We are sorry that 
these men transmitted their cavils, their scorn, 
and their scowls,—but these are only spots in the 
colours which compose a picture which will ever 
gladden the heart of piety, and add new strength 
and beauty to the wings of faith. 





L. 


CHRIST ON THE MOUNT. 


BY MISS MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Jesus was often weary, Ile had linked 
His Godhead with the mortal tenement 
Of frail humanity. Ie chose to bear 
Whatever weaknesses and wasting toil 
Beset our common nature, claiming not 
Exemption which his chosen might not claim, 
And suffering all they suffered, and beyond, 
As much as his Divine capacity 
Exceeded their endurance. 

His faint lips 
Would parch with speaking to the multitudes— 
Thirsty and uorefreshed through the long day, 
Even as the tired disciples. The bot glare 

Of a Judean noon b at on his brow 


As burningly as theirs; and to his feet, 

Which the slight sandals shielded not, the pain 

Of travel, where each step seemed tracked in fire, 

Was just as torturing. Ilis frame could feel 

The same exhaustion, —need the same repose. 

But when their teachings met with such reproach 

And insolent rejection as begat 

Heart-heaviness within them,—they could know 

Nought of the depths whence came those strange, sad 
tears 

That filled the eyes of Jesus; they could know 

Nought of the jar that shook his holy soul 

At sin’s loathed contact; they could enter not 

Into the mysteries of a grief divine! 


He was aweary now. and fain would reat, 

And while the crowds who brought to him their blind 
And sick and demon-haunted, closer pressed 

To see and wonder o’er hix miracles, 

He glided from them,—sought the farther shore 
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Of quiet Galilee, and on the slope 
Of a green, grassy hill-side sat him down 
Apart with his disciples. 
They had come 
But lately from the mission back, on which 
Their Lord had sent them, and their lips were filled 
With tidings of their miniStry’s success. 
The eager Peter told how demons shrank 
At his denunciations ;—and he spake 
With fiery heat of those who only heard 
His teachings to deride them. Touchingly, 
The low, sweet voice of the beloved one.— 
Best loved, because most lovely,— faltered forth 
His meek recital,—how proud men had ceased 
To cavil, and grown silent even to tears, 
When he had dwelt upon his darling theme, 
The passing love of God. The brothers twain. 
Of eloquent tongue, discoursed of listening thronzs 
That trembled to one impulse as they spake, 
Like swaying forests bowed by summer winds. 


Sweet converse, such as never out of heaven 
Can »’er be held again, did Jesus hold 

With bis disciples, as they sat and gazed 
Down on the blue Gennesaret. The sun 
Was wearing to the west, and all the plain, 
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TRIBUTE MONEY BROUGHT TO CHRIST. 


Tue Pharisees determined to leave no means 
untried to ruin the prophet of Galilee, and thus 
brought down upon themselves the heavy woe 
denounced on those who devise iniquity. They 
could not draw away the crowds who were 
healed, and comforted, and instructed by the 
Nazarene, and so they sought to render him ob- 
noxious to the civil government. And now, they 
believed their deep-laid plans must succeed. They 
would send the Herodians, followers and courtiers 
of Herod, who would be ready to report to their 
master any word disputing the Roman authority. 
He would not suspect their object, for they would 
salute him respectfully, and praise his indepen- 
dence and boldness. And if he should say that 
Cesar was their rightful monarch, would not the 
people rise up against him, declaring God to be 
their only king? He must offend either the Hero- 
dians or the people. The snare was most artfully 
set. 

But when they brought him a Roman denarius 
stamped with Julius Cesar’s image he instantly per- 
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The belt of purple mountains, and the lake 
Lying in placid beauty at their feet, 
Were flooded with the all-pervading light,— 
Light only less pervading than that love 
Which knew no setting. At the dusky gates 
Of twilight, Night stood waiting to receive 
Into her kindly arms the worn-out day : 
The birds of heaven would soon begin to wheel 
In twittering circles ere they sought the boughs 
That rocked above: the lilies of the field 
Would drop their heads upon their breasts and sleer: : 
But Jesus might not rest. 
Already came 
The hum of many voices from the shore, 
And in the distance gathering groups were seen ;— 
Old men and maidens, youths, and eager bands 
Of children, pointing upward as they turned 
To beckon others onward: they had found 
Jesus in his retreat, and followed him. 
And when the twelve would fain have turned away 
The curious and intrusive multitude, 
He had compassion on them— bade their stay: 
And all-forgetful of the long day’s toil, 
He ministered to their necessities, 
And fed with earthly bread the appetites 
That had no craving for the bread of Heaven. 





ceived the snare, and compelled them to decide 
the question themselves. ‘The Talmud, so much 
esteemed by the Jews, says: “ He is king of the 
country whose coin is current in that country.” 
For a hundred years Palestine had been a Roman 
province, and had used the Roman coin, and 
thereby had acknowledged their subjection. It 
was now too late to inquire whether they should 
render to Cesar his due. 

Christ, not only by this answer, taught the Jéws 
who declared that they “ were never brought in 
bondage to any man,” that they must be obedient 
to the law, but he gave a lesson to all nations. 
He wished to show that the Christian religion, 
instead of being an enemy to civil government, 
will uphold it constantly and firmly, and so it has 
proved. Do not those who are most influenced 
by his teachings, ever pay honour to whom honour 
is due, and promote law and order? And his 
enemies, silenced and ashamed of their unfolded 
malice, slunk away; for,as an old writer says, 
“ Christ will be the wonder, not only of his beloved 
friends, but of his baffled enemies.” 

And yet the same multitude who now heard 
him uphold the authority of their acknowledge«! 
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rulers, when they found he would throw off this 
authority, and be their king, reigning on the throne 
of David, turned in anger from him, and cried, 
“ Crucify him !” and urged the governor, who was 
hesitating to kill an innocent man, to consent to 
his death, hinting that Christ was an enemy to 
Cesar. “If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Caesar's friend.” And the same people who cast 


their garments before him in token of submission, | 


and hoped he was “at this time to restore the 
kingdom,” cried out long and earnestly, as they 


LIL. 


THE DISCIPLES PLUCKING THE EARS OF CORN. 
BY MBS. E. F. ELLET. 


REVILING Jesus’ chosen ones, 
Stood men of power and pride, 

And hurled on them the princely curse, 
Even at their Master’s side. 

What can be said when these condemn, 
Whose aspect strikes with awe, 

Whose words the bulwarks seem, around 
The majesty of law? 


He spake, whose words like arrows pierce, 
Barbed with heaven’s searching light; 
And lo! the inner world of guile 
Bared to the wondering sight! 
The crested serpent, Pride and Hate, 
Of rankling Envy born, 
Falsehood with shameless front, and wrath 
Vaunting unrighteous scorn. 


Their boast the Sabbath precept, they 
Insult the Sabbath’s Lord; 

The letter, not the spirit, keep, 
And reap their due reward. 

“T will have mercy,” he bath said, 
Whose statutes to the soul 

Are life and light; and woe to those 
Who turn the joy to dole! 


Yet ever hath man’s daring hand 
To bind that mercy striven; 

To lock within his channel strait 
The o’erflowing love of heaven; 

To grasp, and at his pleasure hide 
From the benighted eye 

The lightning that from East to West 
Streams broadly o’er the sky. 


——~ 


urged his being condemned to the cross, “ We 
have no king but Cesar.” 

We wonder that men could so mistake the 
character of Christ, and so mistake their own 
malice, as to think it patriotism and even religion ; 
but when they come to “see as they are seen,” 
“to know as they are known,” how amazingly 
different will the Redeemer appear! 
| “Know thyself,’ was a maxim which the 
| heathen supposed to be divine; and Inspiration 
| has made it so. 








Not for the lifeless form, aWay 
From the true spirit turn; 
Go ye, and of the precept good 
The mighty meaning learn. 
Ye view but one link of the chain 
That circles worlds unknown, 
Spans earth, and binds th’ harmonious all 
Fast to Jehovah’s throne! 


O lips of guile, be closed in shame! 
O, false heart, look within! 

The garnished chamber of thy breast 
Cleanse from the sevenfold sin. 

To thy less erring brother turn 
With meek, forgiving eyes, 

And wisdom seek of Him who asks 
** Mercy, not sacrifice.” 


LIIL. 
JUDAS BETRAYING CHRIST. 


How fondly, how unweariedly, how anxiously, 
does the mother hang over her babe! The first 
notes the little stranger distinguishes, and the 
first looks which he notices, are hers. No hand 
is so soft and tender to him as hers. No heart 
beats towards him like hers. And it is ndt for 
the present merely that she ponders as she gazes 
| on him.~ Will those eyes look on evil hereafter ? 
| Will those hands be employed in wrong-doing ? 
_ Will those little feet run in the ways of sin and 
| sorrow? She muses deeply over the destiny of 
| her treasure. So, doubtless, thought and felt the 
| unknown Jewish mother, as she embraces her 
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son, and gave him the name of Judah,—after the 
father of the greatest tribe. How she watched 
him through infancy; and when his boyhood 
seemed wayward, she hoped he would outgrow 
these faults; and when his youth gave indications 
of his being dishonest, she hoped it was the 
malice of his enemies that charged her son 
wrongfully. And when she heard that he had 
joined himself to the meek and lowly Jesus, she 
hoped he would now be beyond the power and 
reach of temptation. How could he now be dis- 
honest # 

Mysterious to us are the ways of God! Why 
should Jesus, who “ knew what was in man, and 
needed not that any should testify of man,”— 
who saw the end from the beginning,—why 
should he select Judas to be one of his chosen 
friends, one of his most important witnesses, one 
of the twelve foundation-stones of his Church ? 
Did he foresee that the world would cavil, and 
skepticism would sneer, and infidelity would 
proclaim that this new religion was planned by 
the collusion of these men? But now, Judas 
stands out an independent witness. With every 
motive to keep silent, he was compelled to speak 
out. With every temptation to justify himself, 
and therefore believe and say that Christ was a 
wicked character, his conscience forced him to 
declare that he had betrayed innocent blood. 
Even a devil must bear witness to the purity of 
the Son of God. 

In one act, how many sins may be committed ! 
In betraying his Master with a kiss, Judas was 
guilty, 1, of covetousness; he sold him for thirty 
pieces of silver; 2, of revenge; he was offended, 
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because he saw Christ understood him; 3, of 
falsehood ; for he betrayed him as a guilty male- 
factor, when he knew better; 4, of ingratitude ; 
for he had never received anything but kindness 
from the Redeemer; 5, of murder ; for revenge is 
the murder of the heart; 6, of hypocrisy; for he 
made a kiss, the token of confidence and affection, 
the sign by which the officers should know him. 
Do we wonder at the depth of that shame and 
remorse which made him, a few days afterwards, 
confess his sins, and then drove him to suicide ? 
How ought all to pray, “ Lead us not into temp- 
tation.” 


LIV. 


CHRIST TAKEN FROM THE CROSS. 
BY THE REV. JAMES LEWERS,. 


Loox forth from the battlement, watchman of Zion! 
Look forth to yon hill, on whose summit afar, 

’Neath the deep clouds of terror that round it are lying, 
The hosts of the mighty are gathered for war. 

There waged is that battle, predicted for ages, 
All heaven for its witness, all earth for its prize: 

Oh, say, ’mid the gloom where that dread conflict rages, 
Does the ensign of Jesse still wave to the skies? 


Kings, prophets, and priests, from yon heaven bending 
over, 
Gaze breathlessly downward, intent on the fight; 
And, poised on bright pinions, the cherubim hover 
’*Mid the gloom that o’ershadows that cross-crested height. 
And the tombs bursting wide, and the temple-veil rending, 
Proclaim what deep awe is investing the day: 
Oh, watchman, look forth;—while his people defending, 
How fareth our Prince ’mid the fierce-closing fray? 


O Zion! thy Captain, though bleeding and wound 
Still bears him serene ’mid the press of his foes; 
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And the standard of Jesse, though fiercely surrounded, 
Still floats o’er the battle, sublime as it rose! 
Hark! heard you that shout? See! the darkness is clear 


ing, 
And the light bursts again, that was shadowed with | 


gloom ; 
And lo! through the fast flying shades they are bearing 
The Conqueror down from the cross to the tomb. 


No peans of victory joyfully hail him, 
As down from the red field he’s breathlessly borne, 
But the race he has ransomed all blindly assail him 
With dark frowns of vengeance, with loud cries of scorn. 
Pale, pale is his brow, and the wrath of the foeman 
Has marked his bright visage with many a scar; 
Yet the shield of the Spartan, the car of the Roman, 
Ne’er bore such a victor, ’mid shouts, from the war. 


Arise from the dust, captive daughter of Zion! 
Go forth with the timbrels and welcome thy King! 

For thy foes on yon field are now powerless lying ;— 
The grave has no terror, and death has no sting! 

For the strong gates of hell, in that strife, he hath shaken 
Back, back from the prey and the terrible driven, 

And princes and powers in their flight overtaken 


By the far-flashing bolt, and dashed headlong from | 


heaven.* 


He saw the dread cloud o’er his people impending, 
And swiftly to shield them he came from his throne, 

And his arms on yon cross for their shelter extending, 
He made all their griefs and their sorrows? his own. 


Wild burst the dark storm, but the love that he bore them | 


Quick challenged the lightnings to Calvary’s tree; 


And the fierce cloud of wrath, passing harmlessly o’er | 


them, 
Has spent all its thunders, blest Surety, on Thee. 


“°Tis finished!” See, Justice, her terrors foregoing, 
Retires from the field at that conquering word; 
She has seen the rich blood of the sacrifice flowing, 


And cancelled the sentence, and flung down the sword. | 





*“And I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven.” | 


—Luk«e x. 18. 


2“ Surely, he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 


sorrows.” —Isa. liii. 4. 
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And lo! on the brow of yon heaven fast clearing, 
The symbol of safety resplendently shown, 
Where the angel of Mercy, in beauty appearing, 
| Her emerald rainbow? flings bright round the throne. 


| Descend from the field of thy fame, Judah’s Lion! « 

When the standards of earth shall in darkness be furled, 
| Thy name shall inherit the praises of Zion, 

And the flag of thy triumph shall wave o’er the world. 
| Bove the front ranks of faith shall it flatter undaunted, 

O’er the brown torrid tracts, o’er the white Arctic snows; 
| And wherever that all-conquering banner is planted, 

The glad singing desert shall bloom like the rose. 


*T will wave ’mid the gloom where the prisoner is sighing, 
| And the pale, drooping captive shall bound from his 
chain; 
| *T'will wave o’er the couch where the weary is dying, 
| And the dim eye shall brighten ’mid darkness and pain. 
| Neath its fold shall the gathering nations assemble, 

And the darkness shall flee, and the crescent grow pale, 
| And Bel shall bow prostrate, and Nebo shall tremble, 
Where that conquering flag flings its folds to the gale! 





LV. 
CHRIST EATING AT EMMAUS. 


| Scene. An humble room, and two men at a table. 


First Discipte.—* How mysterious! Was 
| there anything ever like this?” 

| Sgconp Discipte.—* He has gone! But how? 
| The door opened not! And where? No foot- 
| step was heard! It was all in an instant. It 
| was the Lord !” 

| First Discrete. It was the Lord, truly!” 

| Seconp DiscrpLe.—* Are we awake, or sleep- 
3 “ And there was a rainbow round the throne, in sight 
| like unto an emerald.”—Rey, iv. 3. 


4 “Behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of 
David, hath prevailed.”"—ReEv. v. 5. 
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ing? When he came over the hill and overtook 
us as we stopped to talk and weep, how mys- 
teriously our hearts were drawn to him! How 
we opened our hearts and told him our secret 
sorrows !—to him, a stranger!” 

First Discipte.—‘I could not understand it. 
The countenance seemed not unknown to me, 
and the voice sent a strange thrill into my soul, 
and I felt drawn to him.” 

Seconp Discipte.—* Ah, what a look, and 
voice, and soul, as he opened the Scriptures! I 
might have known that nothing but the key of 
David could thus have unlocked them. How 
our souls trembled as he unfolded one text after 
another, and each one seemed like lighting a 
new lamp to show himself, the object of his 
coming into the world, of his sufferings and 
death !” 

First Disciepte.—I found myself shedding 
tears several times, and it seemed as if a divine 
fire and light were shooting throngh me. How 
I dreaded to have him stop! We did well to 
importune him to come in with ns.” 

Seconp Discipte.—* It is enough. He lives! 
We have seen him, We have heard him. He 
is risen, and we know that it was all a part of 
the Divine plan. What would Peter have said! 
What would John have felt! Shall we ever see 
him again ?”’ 

First Discrete —* Let us at once turn back 
to the city, and tell the brethren what we have 
seen and heard.” 

Seconp Discipte.— They will not believe us. 
They will laugh at us.” 

First DiscipLe.—* They will believe that. we 
believe we have seen him, at any rate. And 
how do we know but that they, too,—some of 
them at least——have seen him?’ 

Seconp Discipite.—* Yes. Let us go.” 





THE LAST BATTLE. 


BY MARY E. HEWITT. 


FIzavep from ocean's deep volcanoes, 
By some struggling Titan's throes, 
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Stand these rocks, that, like strong giants, 

Guard the waters whence they rose; 
With this restless old Atlantic 

Lying watchful round them, curled— 
Fetters once for thee, and warder ; 

Thee, whose glory filled the world. 


And thou diedst here, feeble, puling, 
On the couch, and by the hearth; 

Thou whose will to its dominion 
Bent the potentates of earth: 

And they show the tomb that held thee— 
And the showman’s lips repeat, 

“This way lay the vanquished Lion,* 
Here his head, and here his feet!” 


Thou whose footstep on the Desert 
Roused the Sphynx from her repose; 
Thou from whom the Bear retreating, 
Cowered back along the snows ; 
And was this for thee an ending? 
Thee! whose bold ambition still 
Would have bowed the host of heaven 
To the working of thy will! 


Well they taught—the Gaul’s old foemen— 
They whose cradle was the shield— 

That the “ straw death” was for woman, 
But a warrior’s rest,—the field ! 

Yet the shot swept by, unheeding, 
Where thy conquering eagles flew; 

And the sword unpitying passed thee, 
Upon fatal Waterloo. 


Hadst thou fallen where thrones and empire 
To thy strong hand reeled and swayed— 
Like the old-world giant, perished 
*Mid the ruin thou hadst made ;— 
Thus enrolled with the immortal, 
Thou hadst deified the clod ; 
Nor, with human weakness, shadowed 
Here the glory of the god. 





* “Napoleon was pleased with the flattery 
which derived his name from two Greek words 
signifying the Lion of the Desert.” 

Watrer Scorrt. 
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LA FONTAINE. 


LA FONTAINE AND FOUQUET. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. ANNA T. WILBUR. 
From the French of Pitre-Chevalier. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE CAPITOL AND THE TARPEIAN ROCK. 


On the 17th of August, 1661, Nicolas Fouquet, 
Superintendent of Finance, gave at his Chateau of 
Vaux, a féte to Louis XIV. This féte was such 
as only that monarch could have surpassed. 
There were six thousand guests, from all the 
courts of Europe; a king, a queen, forty princes, 
fifty ambassadors, two thousand ladies, and the 
rest in proportion. 

The most beautiful and most admired among 
the ladies was Mlle. de La Vallitre, the new fa- 
vourite of the great king, to whom the Amphitryon 
dared whisper at the risk of losing his head. The 
annals of this epoch have handed down to us a 
description of the dress worn by Mlle. de La 
Vallitre on this occasion, Her robe was white, 
embroidered & la Perse with gold ieaves and 
stars, and fastened by a girdle of pale blue, knot- 
ted beneath the corsage. Her hair, which fell in 
wavy curls over her neck and shoulders, was 
interwoven with pearls and flowers. Two large 
emeralds sparkled in her ears, Her arms were 
bare, encircled below the elbow with a golden 
bracelet studded with opals. Her features are 
too well known for us to attempt a description 
here; they were those of the Christian Venus of 
France. Her blue eyes, with their silken eyelashes, 


, Opened timidly to the light, and although they 
| had hitherto reflected only faces young and beau- 
| tiful as her own, and had met the glance of but 
one man, Louis XIV., they were already heavy 
with a presentiment of that misfortune which 
' wrung from them so many tears at the convent 
of the Carmelites. 

The most obscure and modest among the guests 
| was Jean de La Fontaine, the fabulist, a pensioner 
of the wealthy Superintendent, who pressed his 
hand every time he encountered him in the 
crowd. 

La Fontaine was very uncomfortable in his 
gala dress; he who thought wealth real misery, 
and that all the balls in the world were not worth 
one good night’s sleep, went and came among 
this throng of great noblemen, less for his own 
pleasure than through devotion to his patron. 
What astonished him most in this féte of Vaux, 
he has naively told us, were the live salmons 
leaping about in ponds of sea-water. He re- 
mained whole hours in contemplation of these, 
meditating some apologue on the servitude of 
greatness, or seeking a rhyme for the verses 
which he addressed to Fouquet each month on 
the reception of his pension. 

Nevertheless, nothing was wanting at Vaux, to 
dazzle and captivate the most indifferent eye. 

In the court Des Bornes, a lottery was being 
drawn, of which the smallest prizes were jewels. 
One had only the trouble of drawing, to win,—of 
smiling, to pay the marchand. 

On entering the Chateau of Vaux, Louis XIV. 
knit his brows. He found it more magnificent 
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than his own palaces, and this féte more brilliant 
than any he had ever given. 

In the paintings of Le Brun, on the gilding, the 
velvet and the silk, he noticed everywhere the 
same device: a squirrel pursuing an adder, with 
the motto: Qui non ascendam? (Whither may I 





not mount?) The squirrel was the arme parlante | 


of Fouquet, the adder that of Colbert. The great 
King bit his lips. 

Every gentleman found on the mantelpiece of 
his own room a thousand pistoles for the evening’s 
game of lansquenet. 

Fountains played, which gave to Louis XIV. 
the idea of the marvels of Versailles and of Marly. 

Gilt barks, filled with living fairies, were 
launched on a canal. 

In the dining-room, the ceiling descended laden 
with a sumptuous dinner, and was instantly re- 
placed by a second ceiling. Among other splen- 


dours, a wild boar was served whole, with its | 


horns and feet gilt. After dinner a hunt took 
place by torchlight through the apartments. 

Then Molitre and his company played Les 
Facheux in the avenue of Pines. 

Finally, there were fireworks; in which the 
Chateau de Vaux was seen in the air, as a cradle 
borne by genii, and girandoles of flames, so nu- 
merous and so dazzling, that the palace with all 
its details, the garden with all its flowers, the 
park with all its trees, were illuminated a giorno. 

All the friends of Fouquet predicted that he 
would be Prine Minister. 

But a friend of Colbert had pointed out to Louis 
XIV. the portrait of Mile. La Vallitre concealed 
in the cabinet of the Superintendent, and a billet, 
in which the latter offered to settle upon the royal 
favourite forty thousand pistoles, or four hundred 
thousand francs. 

A few days after this, Fouquet, allured on some 
pretext to Nantes, was there arrested, and incar- 
cerated by the King’s command. 


Only one of the guests at Vaux was ignorant of | 


his disgrace ; this was the bonhomme La Fontaine, | 
who was tranquilly digesting, at Paris, his epistle 


to the live salmon which he had so much admired 
in the ponds. 

And yet, the last thought of Fouquet, at the 
moment of losing his liberty, had been of La 
Fontaine. 

When the King’s order was announced to him, 


he was alone in his room with one of his clerks, | 


a young man of a mild and sad countenance, with 
an intelligent and devoted expression, who an- 
swered to the simple name of Dominique. 

This young man was a natural son of La Fon- 
taine before his marriage. The latter had so 


completely concealed his existence from his wife, | 


that he had at last forgotten him entirely. 


Fouquet had undertaken to provide for this | 


child, who was more attached to him than to his 
father. 


Before accompanying the guards who arrested | 


him, the Superintendent hastily wrote two letters, 
which he enclosed, the one in the other, ad- 
dressed the whole to La Fontaine, and said ear- 
nestly to Dominique : 

“ My salvation is in those papers. Your father 
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CHAPTER Il, 
THE DEPARTURE FOR CHATEAU-THIERRY. 


The news of the downfall and arrest of Fou- 
quet burst like a thunder-clap upon the court and 
the city. They were still talking of the splen- 
dours of Vaux, when they learned that the host 
of this palace had been thrown into prison. 

At first there was a profound silence, as if each 
trembled for himself. Then conjectures were 
exchanged in a low voice upon this terrible 
mystery. Some saw in it revenge, and pro- 
nounced the name of La Vallitre; others saw 
rivalry, and whispered of Colbert and Séquier. 
These said, “ Fouquet has wished to be more of 
a monarch than the King, and Louis XIV. has 
punished his extravagance with poverty and a 
dungeon ;”—those counted the millions expended 
by the Superintendent, talked of fortifications built 
on his estate of Belle Isle, and discovered that he 
had, by his extravagance,—perhaps by his trea- 
sons,—deserved the fate of Jacques Caeur and 
Enguerrand de Marigny. 

By way of paying their court to the great king, 
everybody accused him; his best friends, his 
most devoted servants, abandoned him, for fear 
of being involved in his disgrace. 

One defender only, the poet Pelisson, his secre- 
tary, raised his voice, and was immediately im- 
prisoned. 

As for the good La Fontaine, he continued 
ignorant of the catastrophe. It was in vain to 
talk of it before his door, to relate it in his pre- 
sence and around him, to insinuate it to him by a 
thousand allusions; he saw nothing, heard no- 
thing, suspected nothing. He still believed his 
benefactor the richest, most honoured, and most 
fortunate of men. 

He no longer said to everybody: “ Have you 
read Baruch?” but, “ Were you at the féte of Vaux?” 
And, as usual, he did not wait for a reply. 

It became necessary, however, that some one 
should announce to him a misfortune which not 
only affected him by striking his dearest and 
most faithful friend, but must turn him out of 
doors, without a refuge and without a resource, 
by depriving him of the pension which supported 
him at Paris. 

On the morning of the 11th of September, four 
days after the arrest of Fouquet, La Fontaine was 
alone in his apartment. 

The most poetic disorder reigned there; and 
this disorder was not the effect of art, as Boileau 


| has said, but an effect of nature, or rather, of 


chance. Chance and nature reigned in the house 
of the good man, as in his soul and in his works, 

One would have thought his whole furniture 

yas composed of books, so closely were they 
piled up, pell-mell, open and shut, on his tables, 
chests, chairs, and especially on his bed, still as 
he had left it in the morning. A golden dust 
covered the whole, and rose in whirlwinds at the 


slightest movement. Only three things in this 


strange apartment were in their places :—a large 


| cat on a velvet cushion, a good armchair before 


the desk, and Jean de la Fontaine in this arm- 


| chair. 


must have them in four days. I rely upon his | 
devotion. You will embrace him for me. Adieu!” 
The captive directed his course to his prison, 
and the young man, mounting on horseback, took 
at a gallop the road to Paris. 
VOL. 1X. 8 


Squarely seated between the large arms, with 
his feet in his slippers, his breeches untied at the 
knee, his vest half-buttoned, his wig awry, his 
mind free and dreamy, his eyes half-closed, his 


‘pen in his hand, a mild sunbeam on his table,— 
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ah! how much happier was the poet there, than 
in his court dress, at the féte of Vaux. 

He was nevertheless thinking of this féte, for 
he was finishing his Epistle to the Live Salmons. 

A last rhyme remained to be found, when 
three knocks were heard at his door. 

“Enter,” said he, without stirring from his 
place. 

And three persons advanced into the room. 
The eldest had the grave air of a professor, with 
an expression of critical irony. This was the 
Canon Frangois de Maucroix, who had been the 
Mentor of La Fontaine from his infancy ;—an 
amiable man and powerful writer. The two 
others differed in age as well as in manner. 
The youngest exhaled a pedantry which an- 
nounced Boileau at a league’s distance. The 
third wore a melancholy smile. A penetrating 
gleam sparkled from his eyes, which were over- 
shadowed with thick eyelashes. His attire was 
more showy than that of his companions. He 
was at once a comedian, a great nobleman, a 
philosopher, and, especially, a man of genius. 

It was he of whom La Fontaine said, 


“Qu’il allait ramener en France 
Le bon gout et l’air de Terence.” 


And who, in his turn, said of La Fontaine: “ Our 
beaux esprits need not flutter; they will not out- 
shine the good man!” 

In a word, it was Poquelin de Moliére. 

“Ah! you here, my comrades!” exclaimed the 
fabulist, at the sight of his three best friends. 

And upsetting his books and his cat, he brought 
forward, amid a cloud of dust, three seats. 

The three visiters sat down, and consulted each 
other, by a look, as to which should speak first. 

The serenity of La Fontaine confounded them. 
His gaiety put the climax to their sadness. They 
looked at him in silence and with embarrassment, 
as physicians look upon an invalid who believes 
himself in perfect health. 

“Ts this absence of mind ?” thought Moliére. 

“Ts it indifference?” said Maucroix to himself. 

“Ts it ingratitude ?’ murmured Boileau. 

La Fontaine reassured them, by asking the ques- 
tion which he had addressed, for a fortnight past, 
to everybody. 

“ Well, were you at the féte of Vaux ?” 

“ Did you not see me play there in Les Facheux ?” 
replied Molitre. 

“You forget that we dined at your right and at 
your left!” returned Maucroix and Boileau. 

La Fontaine struck his forehead, turned his 
back on his friends to write the last verse of his 
piece, and continued, with the most perfect sang- 
frod: 

“Here is my epistle to those poor salmons 
which we saw sporting in the ponds, and which 
we ate two hours afterward with so good an 
appetite.” 

He read his poem from beginning to end, and 
awaited the opinions of his audience. 

“Tt is evident that he knows nothing about it,” 
exclaimed Molitre, speaking incautiously, as before 
a deaf man. 

Boileau touched the elbow of Maucroix, and 
conjured him to break the ice. 

“| have not courage,” said the Canon. 

And Boileau, summoned in his turn, was about 
to have uttered the decisive word, when Molitre 
interrupted him, and undertook the task. 








“La Fontaine,” said he, gravely, “ we have not 
come to talk rhymes to you, but to talk reason.” 

“Tt is the same thing to you, my master,” ob- 
served the fabulist, delicately. 

Molitre resumed, looking La Fontaine in the 
eye: 
“Have you lately had intelligence of M. Fou- 
quet ?” 

At this name, Maucroix and Boileau turned 


pale. They thought the fatal moment had ar- 
rived. Their hearts were filled with pity for La 
Fontaine. But Molitre was too adroit and too 


kind to crush his friend by a single blow. It 
was to spare his feelings that he had interrupted 
Boileau. 

La Fontaine replied: “ Intelligence of M. Fou- 
quet? Yes, at all hours, from street to street, 
from door to door. Paris, France, Europe, speak 
only of M. Fouquet, of his magnificence, his gene- 
rosity, his grace, and his unparalleled taste. The 
féte of Vaux will be remembered to the end of 
time. The king himself must have been jealous 
of his Superintendent!” 

“Indeed!” pursued Molitre, with a sigh; “ but 
have you heard nothing else ?”’ 

La Fontaine began to be surprised. 

“What, then? What has happened to M. 
Fouquet —an accident ?”’ 

La Fontaine suddenly roused himself. He was 
no longer recognisable. This careless and ab- 
stracted man trembled from head to foot. This 
smiling and rosy face turned pale with terror. 

“An accident to my benefactor! Is he sick? 
Is he disgraced? Youdonot reply! Is he dead?” 

Each of these words was an exclamation from 
the heart, so touching, accompanied by a look so 
full of anguish and a gesture so pathetic, that 
Moliére felt a tear rise to his eyes, and withheld 
the half-confidence on his lips! 

He had known only the mind of La Fontaine; 
his soul was now revealed to him. 

He forgot the Superintendent for the fabulist, 
and, pitying the latter still more than the former, 
resolved to spare the child whom a word more 
would have crushed. 

“Reassure yourself, my friend,’ resumed he, 
pressing the hand of La Fontaine, and seating 
him in his armchair; “M. Fouquet is well. I 
only wished to tell you that his fortune ”’— 

“Ts ruined !” 

This new exclamation of La Fontaine softened 
Molitre again. 

“ No, not entirely; or at least he is threatened 
—with losses. And the pension which he al- 
lowed you”— 

“Will be suppressed,” finished the bon homme, 
resuming his peaceful attitude, and dilating his 
breast, as if relieved from a heavy weight. 
“How! is that all the misfortune you have to 
announce? Why the deuce did you not say so 
at once*—you made me fear for this dear M. 
Fouquet.” 

And he burst into a laugh so hearty, that his 
three friends looked at one another with new 
stupefaction. 

“You do not know what we can do, gentle- 
men?’ added he, solemnly. “If M. Fouquet is 
embarrassed in his affairs, we will all come to 
his aid. We will purchase his chateaux, and 


restore them to him. That will make his cre- 
ditors furiously mad !” 


It was now the turn of the visiters to laugh. 
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“There is only one little difficulty,” said Mo- 
litre. “It is that we are all three poor devils, 
who live more or less on the liberality of M. 
Fouquet, and this liberality once suppressed, we 
have not a single crown left to give him.” 

“ That is true!” sighed La Fontaine, renouncing 
the idea of purchasing Vaux. “But we have 
talents. Maucroix shall finish his translation of 
Demosthenes; you, Molitre, your Misanthrope ; 
Boileau shall make a new volume of satires; I, a 
new book of fables. We will publish all these 
for the benefit of M. Fouquet.” 

“And we shall have,” said Boileau, “just 
enough to give a dinner to the live salmons in his 
ponds!” 

“ My dear La Fontaine,” added Maucroix, “ you 
are repeating the fable of Perrette, and have for- 
gotten the moral :-— 

“* Quand je suis seul, je fais au plus brave un défi; 
Je m’écarte, je vais détroner le Sophi; 
On m’élit roi, mon peuple m’aime; 
Les diadémes vont sur ma téte pleuvant; 


Quelqu’ accident fait-il que je rentre en moi-méme, 
Je suis Gros-Jean comme devant.” 


“Not so much Gros-Jean,”’ resumed La Fon- 
taine, “that I have not left at Chateau-Thierry 
two or three farms.” 

“The products of which scarcely afford a sub- 
sistence to your wife, you have managed them so 
poorly for the last ten years.” 

“ Well, I will sell the rest, and give the money 
to M. Fouquet. I will go immediately, my friends ; 
if you will accompany me, we will feast at the 
expense of the purchaser into the bargain.” 

And the bon homme would have started for 
Chateau-Thierry, in slippers and en déshabille, had 
not Molitre, detaining him by the hand, said, 
with emotion mingled with pity,— 

“] admire your devotion, La Fontaine, and M. 
Fouquet will be deeply affected by it. Such 
gratitude repays him for all his benefits to you. 
Go to Chateau-Thierry; not to sell your estates, 
your benefactor would refuse to take the proceeds, 
which, besides, would be but a drop of water in 
the ocean; but to live on your revenues with 
your excellent wife, in the quiet leisure which 
your disposition and your labours require. It 
was to give you this friendly counsel that we 
came to visit you. Deprived of the pension of 
M. Fouquet, you could not live at Paris; care, 
anxiety, would constantly harass you. Avoid 
these by setting out this very day, since heaven 
has inspired you with the idea. We will speak 
for a place in the noon coach; you will prepare 
here your packages, and make your adieux, and 
we will return to conduct you to the carriage.” 

La Fontaine did not oppose the least objection, 
and allowed himself to be governed like a child 
as he was. 

“You wish it,” replied he, naively, “and your 
will shall be done.” 

Maucroix and Boileau went out with Molitre, 
congratulating themselves on having attained 
their object without overwhelming La Fontaine 
with the intelligence of M. Fouquet’s ruin. 

“His wife will tell him of it soon enough,” 
said Moliére; “and, after a year of separation, 
she will console him better than we.” 

At eleven the three friends returned, as they 
had promised. They found La Fontaine ready 
to follow them In his packing he had forgotten 
only a trifle—his clothes and his linen. In their 
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place he had stuffed all his books into his trunks. 
Moliére and Boileau hastily repaired the forget- 
fulness, and, thanks to their services and their 
urging, the good man at last arrived at the coach, 
laden with his cloak full of volumes, his wig 
stuffed with papers, a sword in one hand, an 
umbrella in the other, and between his arms a 
portrait from which all the world could not have 
separated him. 

It was the portrait of M. Fouquet, in his grand 
costume of Superintendent. 

There was something heart-rending in seeing 
the worthy man thus pressing to his bosom the 
image of the protector, of whose misfortunes he 
was still ignorant. 

He installed himself thus in the clumsy coach, 
after having embraced his three friends and his 
housekeeper, who was weeping apart, and to 
whom he thrice recommended his cat. 

“ Have you bid adieu to your son?” whispered 
Maucroix. 

“ My son!” replied the poet, scarcely compre 
hending him. “Faith! 1 have not thought of 
him. It is six months since I saw him, and I do 
not know where he is. If you meet him give my 
regards to him, and make him a present of my 
Epistle to the Salmons.” 

“ And Madame de La Fontaine,” said Moliére, 
“have you given her notice of your expected 
arrival ¢” 

“Of what use would it be? my face will tell 
it better than a letter. Indeed,” resumed he, “I 
was wrong ; a husband ought never to surprise 


his wife. I have somewhere related the inconve- 
niences of this. Write to her, Molitre, by the 
courier. The message will arrive an hour before 
me.” 


Moliére smiled at this new naivéte, and pro- 
mised to fulfil the commission. 

The coachman swore, the horses started, and 
the coach carried away the good man. 

Some hours afterwards, a traveller out of breath 
knocked at the door of La Fontaine, and demanded 
to see him instantly. 

It was Dominique, who brought from Nantes 
the letter of M. Fouquet. 

The housekeeper informed him, through her 
sobs, that M. de La Fontaine was on the road for 
Chiteau-Thierry. 

Dominique uttered an exclamation of despair, 
ran to the coach-office, inquired the direction it 
had taken, remounted his horse, and set off at a 
gallop. 

CHAPTER III. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 

A week rolled away, and La Fontaine had 
not reached home. 

An unfathomable mystery hung over the fate 
of M. Fouquet; some thought he had escaped ; 
others that he was imprisoned in the Bastile; 
others, at Pignerol. 

Dominique, after three journeys from Paris to 
Chiteau-Thierry, had disappeared. 

Neither Moliére nor Madame de La Fontaine 
had received any intelligence of the fabulist. 

The latter, on the reception of the letter which 
announced him, had vainly expected him two 
days, four days, a week, and had at last ceased 
to expect. She did not trouble herself much 
about him at first, for he had often played such 





tricks; but when she saw a young man inquiring 
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for her husband three times in succession, she 
began to be seriously uneasy. 

One Sunday, about three o'clock, a carriage 
entered Chateau-Thierry, crossed the village, and 
stopped before the house of La Fontaine. 

This house is still in existence, or at least was 
so recently. It is not only the most celebrated, 
but the most elegant, perhaps, in the place. 
Opposite rises a verdant hill, where the goat 
crops the wild flowers on some ruins of crum- 
bling walls. “There also,” says M. Valkenaér, 
“ stood untouched, a few years since, the magnifi- 
cent chiteau of the Dukes de Bouillon.” Revolu- 
tions have destroyed the chateau, and left standing 
the house of the poet. 

At the extremity of this post-chaise, between 
packets in disorder and a carefully enveloped pic- 
ture, a traveller was sleeping the sleep of the just. 

Awakened'suddenly and finding himself before 
the house, he slowly descended, piled up his 
luggage on the pavement, dismissed his hired 
vehicle, and began to knock at the door. 

No one came to open it. Our man knocked 
twice, three times. No one appeared. 

The traveller began to laugh as if it was the 
most singular thing which could have happened 
to him. He seated himself philosophically on 
his trunks, and, waiting until some one should 
deign to receive him, fell into a profound revery. 
This revery was apparently pleasant, for it lasted 
a quarter of an hour. 

He then knocked again with no better success. 
Growing impatient at last, he appeared to be 
considering how he should enter. And seeing 
no surer method than to scale the door which 
refused to open to him, he began to climb, like a 
thief, along the beams. 

But scarcely was he suspended in the air 
when a reflection arrested him. 

Did his ascent seem inconvenient? Not the 
least in the world. Perilous? Not more so. 

He remembered that he had in his pocket the 
key of this house which he was about to enter 
forcibly. 

For this traveller was merely returning home. 

This good man, whom you have already recog- 
nised, was Jean de La Fontaine. 

We shall soon see what strange episodes had 
taken place in his journey. 

The first countenance he met was that of 
William, his gardener, who was tardily hastening 
at the last stroke of the knocker, and who almost 
fell over on perceiving his master. 

William was a tall youth, with red hair, and 
simple expression, as naively stupid as the fabu- 
list was stupidly spirituel. 

“ Ah, Monsieur! is it you, at last?’ exclaimed 
he, picking up the luggage. 

“Take care, awkward fellow!” said La Fon- 
taine, who saw him jar the portrait of Fouquet. 

And, after having ascertained that it was un- 
injured, he respectfully bore it into the saloon. 

William recognised the famous Superintendent, 
and was astonished to see his master gaze on it 
with a joyous smile. 

“Tt is the picture of that unfortunate man, who 
was so happy, and so much talked of,” murmured 
he, with a sort of terror. “Does Monsieur not 
know yet?” and, casting an inquisitive glance on 
the poet, he added, scratching his ear, “ Has Mon- 
sieur brought this picture from Paris in his 
arms?” 
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“The image of my best and most illustrious 
friend!” replied La Fontaine; “I would carry it 
thus to the end of the world !” 

“He does not know, it is evident,” said the 
gardener to himself, more and more astonished. 
“ Always the same! always the same! sleeping 
with his eyes open, absorbed in his rhymes, deaf 
and blind to everything else!” 

Then only the fabulist turned, and inquired for 
Madame de La Fontaine. 

“ Madame is at vespers,—with M. de Poignan,” 
replied William, affecting to emphasize this 
name. 

“ And when will she return ?” 

“ In an hour and a half, or two hours,—with M. 
de Poignan.” 

“Tt is a long time,” said La Fontaine. 

And forgetting already the object of his journey, 
the counsels of his friend, and his own engage- 
ments, he uttered this speech, which has become 
historical : 

“ Well, William, you will say to Madame, that 
I came from Paris to see her, that I regret very 
much not having found her at home, and that I 
will return next year.” 

“ How, Monsieur, will you depart already ?” ex- 
claimed the astonished gardener, letting fall the 
cloak, from which escaped the whole wardrobe. 

This sight recalled the fabulist to reality. , 

“No, no, I will remain,” resumed he with a 
sigh. “I have come to find at home, like the 
pigeon, 


*“ Bon souper, bon gite, et le reste.” 


“In the matter of supper,” said William, reply- 
ing to poetry by prose; “here is all I can give 
you before the arrival of the cook, who is at 
vespers with Madame and M. Poignan.” 

He placed on the table some cold meat, fruits, 
and wine. 

“I do not remember whether I have supped 
or not; do you think I have, William ?” 

* Ma foi! Monsieur ought to know as well as 
anybody. In case of doubt it is better to have 
two suppers than one.” 

“You are right. Keep me company.” 

The good man placed himself at table, ate a 
peach, and poured out wine for his servant. 

“Tell me, William, what has happened at 
Chiteau-Thierry during the past year. I know 
you are one of the most assiduous frequenters of 
the Beau-Richard.”* 

“ | know of nothing new here—but M. Poignan,” 
said the gardener, with his most malicious air. 

“ M. Poignan! M. Poignan!” repeated the poet, 
noticing at last the persevering emphasis placed 
by William upon this name; “ M. Poignan is one 
of my best friends, an old captain of dragoons, 
who has returned to Chateau-Thierry.” 

“You may say that he has returned to your 
house, Monsieur, or rather to your wife’s house, 
for he is here from morning till evening.” 

“So much the better for my wife, and therefore 
so much the better for me. What harm is there 
in that, William ?” 

“ What harm! Monsieur is very good. Every- 
body does not think as he does.” 

“Go! you dislike M. Poignan.” 





* Public square at Chateau-Thierry, where idlers assem- 
bled at evening to discuss the news of the day. La Fon- 
taine composed a very amusing ballet, entitled Les Rieurs 
du Beau- Richard. 
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“T! not at all! What should I care, if it were 
not for my interest in Monsieur and Madame ?” 

The fact is, that William was the sworn enemy 
of M. Poignan. The old captain, an unsparing 
jester, a pitiless joker, a butterfly in boots, had 
chosen him for the butt of all his bon mots. He 
never passed the gardener without a jest or even 
a blow. The peasant had resolved to eradicate 
this parasite, who, as he said, had taken root in 
his flower-beds. Not daring to combat him in 
front he warily attacked him in the rear. He 
had denounced to the gossips of Beau-Richard the 
assiduities of Poignan to his mistress. This 
rumour had become the occupation of the whole 
village, and the principal among the gossips had 
decided that the honour of La Fontaine would 
be compromised if he did not demand satisfaction 
of the captain, sword in hand, and force him to 
evacuate the premises. All this was, of course, 
absurd; there was on the side of Poignan only 
an ancient friendship, a sincere and pure devo- 
tion, and on that of Madame de La Fontaine, an 
irreproachable gratitude, and at most the natural 
coquetry of having for a cavalier the principal 
personage, the bravest officer of Chateau-Thierry. 

“ Let us see,” asked La Fontaine, who wished 
to amuse himself; “it appears that the people at 
Beau-Richard are diverting themselves at my 
expense; tell me what they say of M. Poignan 
and my wife.” 

“ Do you wish it, Monsieur ?” 

“] wish it.” 

“Then I will speak, since you require it, although 
it is against my will,” said the crafty gardener, 
giving himself up to the itching of his tongue. 
“ Well, Monsieur, they say what they see: that 
M. Poignan has taken your place, that he is 
always hanging to the skirt of Madame, giving 
her his arm in the village, at the promenade, at 
church, telling her a thousand stories; finally, it 
is the town’s-talk of all Chateau-Thierry. Draw 
the inference, if you please, since you understand it.” 

“T understand it; but what care I for these 
rumours, since I have confidence in my wife and 
friend ?”’ 

“ Madame de La Fontaine—yes; I would put 
my hand in the fire. But M. Poignan, that is 
another thing. Besides, there is something besides 
honour to be considered,—there is public opinion, 
as we say at Beau-Richard.” 

“ And what is the public opinion ?” 

“These gentlemen say strange things. They 
think you are very blind, not to be jealous of the 
Captain; they laugh in your face, and say that if 
they were in your place, they know what they 
would do.” 

“ And what would they do?” 

“Well, they would take their swords, they 
would seek M. Poignan, and would fight with 
him. That is the opinion of the public! I do 
not undertake to advise you, I only tell you what 
is said everywhere.” 

“ And why has not some one of my friends fought 
with M. Poignan,—you first, William 2?” 

“Ah! it is different with myself and others; 
each has his own affairs.” 

“In that I recognise public opinion!” said La 
Fontaine, emptying his glass, and rising from the 
table. “ As for that,’ added he, with simplicity, 
“the most sensible man cannot contend against 
everybody; I will satisfy public opinion, and 
settle the matter.” 





“Hold!” concluded William, pausing in his 
remarks, “ here comes Madame de la Fontaine— 
still with M. Poignan.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MADAME DE LA FONTAINE AND M. POIGNAN. 


MapaME DE La FonrTatng, whose portrait has 
been left us by Mignard, wasa tall and handsome 
woman, with an elongated countenance, eyes 
deep set, an aristocratic nose, noble and regular 
features, and manners rather severe than gracious, 
It is asserted that her husband has painted her in 
his stories under the name of the Prude Honesta. 
What is unfortunately too true, there was rarely 
a good understanding between them. Marie 
Hericart, the daughter of a provincial of some 
note, was but sixteen when she espoused La 
Fontaine, then, like her father, master of forests 
and rivers. The grave disposition of the young 
girl could not endure the caprices of the fabulist. 
He relinquished his office, and after having had 
by her one son, whose posterity were living in 
1827, he left his home to go to reside in Paris, 
after his own taste. 

Poignan was one of those very brave fellows 
whose whole person breathes uprightness, devo- 
tion, and cordiality. One look upon his open 
and joyous countenance was sufficient to give the 
lie to all the gossips. 

Nevertheless, his manners and attitude at this 
moment seemed to justify the rumours. He was 
giving his arm to Madame de La Fontaine, carry- 
ing her prayer-book in one hand, her parasol in 
the other, and had completely the air of being 
enslaved by her beauty, or, as it would have been 
said then, of a gallant Hercules, spinning at the 
feet of a citizen Omphale. 

At sight of La Fontaine both stopped, petrified, 
and half with joy, half with surprise, the young 
woman almost swooned. 

The eager embraces of the poet, and the noisy 
exclamations of the Captain recalled her to her- 
self. 

After the first words of reconciliation—very 
sincere on both sides—came the just reproaches 
of conjugal anxiety. 

“How!” said Madame de La Fontaine; “ M. 
Molitre wrote me last week that you had 
started for Chateau-Thierry, that he had just seen 
you depart in the coach. I prepared everything 
here for your reception,—I hastened to meet you 
at the appointed hour, and I learned that you 
had left the coach after having travelled a quarter 
of the way! And I have passed twelve mortal 
days without knowing what had become of 
you.” 

“ What would you have, my dear?” replied the 
fabulist; “I took the longest route——you know 
me of old. Iam a light thing—a nothing turns 
me or stopsme. I met, at the second relay, Cha- 
pelle and two of his friends. They took me to 
dine with a chatelain of the neighbourhood. After 
this dinner, another succeeded; after that, a 
hunting-party. Then new invitations; then fa- 
tigue, distraction, revery. In short, I allowed 
myself to be carried about, 1 know not where; 
the time has passed I know not how. It seems 
to me that all this has lasted but aday. And 
here Tam. I have done wrong, 1 acknowledge, 
scold at me and say no more about it.” 

“Ttis just like you,” said the Captain, embracing 
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him again. “Who would have the courage to 
scold you, my friend ?” 

“It is very true,” added the cook, who had 
also come to welcome her master. “He may do 
whatever he pleases; no one would have the 
heart to condemn him.” 

“Let him not rely too much upon that,” said 
Madame de La Fontaine; “there are sins that 
kindness of heart will not excuse. These, for 
example,’ added she, with some vexation, speak- 
ing in the ear of the poet, and showing him some 
very tender verses addressed to the beautiful 
ladies of the court, which she had just found in 
his wig, transformed into a portfolio. 

The arrival of a troop of cousins cut short this 
incident. La Fontaine soon embraced and dis- 
missed them. It is well known that this influx 
of relatives was one of the motives which kept 
him away from his family. 

Meanwhile, Madame de La Fontaine was ar- 
ranging the baggage scattered about in the ante- 
chamber and in the saloon. 

When she came to the portrait of Fouquet, she 
paused with emotion and looked at her husband. 

Everybody became sad and kept silence. 

“Put this portrait,” said La Fontaine, “ in the 
most conspicuous place in the saloon, that it may 
be always before my eyes!” 

“ Molitre assured me,” thought the young wo- 


man, “that M. de La Fontaine was ignorant of 


the disgrace of the Superintendent. Was he mis- 
taken, or has my husband learnt all on the 
road ?” 

The good man was not long in putting an end 
to her doubts. 

“You know,” said he, carelessly, “ what has 
happened to our benefactor ?” 

All were astonished at his tone, looked at each 
other painfully, and felt their hearts palpitate. 

“It appears that he has met with some losses,” 
pursued La Fontaine ; “ he has probably been un- 
lucky at lansquenet. Molitre and Boileau told 
me so. But poh! the faro-table will soon repair 
these losses. 
my pension, and this is the reason why I am 
here. So, my dear, our union is another benefit 
of the Superintendent. We will thank him on 
our approaching journey to Paris.” 

The company were relieved. They saw that 
the good man as yet knew nothing of the reality. 

“ Hush !” said Madame de La Fontaine, making 
a sign to each to be silent. 

She remembered the last words of Moliére’s 
letter: “ Leave your hnsband in his ignorance, 
for if he learns the fate of his protector, his devo- 
tion will lead him to commit follies which will 
ruin rather than save him.” 

Let the reader remember Dominique, and he 
will imagine the anxiety of Madame de La Fon- 
taine. 

Although she did not know him, and he had 
refused to tell his name, this wild-looking, myste- 
rious young man, who had three times in succes- 
sion inquired for her husband, inspired her with 
the most gloomy presentiment. She suspected that 
he was seeking La Fontaine on the part of a 
friend or enemy of M. Fouquet, which were 
equally to be feared. For whoever was then 
connected with the Superintendent, in either form, 
could not be sure of his head. 

When the relatives and friends of the good 
man had withdrawn, M. Poignan would discreetly 





Meanwhile, I am to be deprived of 
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have followed them. But William whispered 
two words in his master’s ear. 

La Fontaine at first smiled slightly, then armed 
himself with the greatest sang-froid. 

Imagine the surprise of the officer of dragoons, 
when, on assuming his most gracious air to bid 
adieu to his friend, he saw the latter withdraw 
his hand, and say in a frigid and solemn tone : 

“One moment, Monsieur Poignan; we have 
an account to settle before two of these gentle- 
men.” 

He took one of the Captain’s friends and one 
of his own, and all four went into the garden, to 
a retired avenue. 

La Fontaine, on leaving the house, gravely put 
his sword under his arm. 

Poignan and his companions looked at each 
other, and lost themselves in conjectures. 

Very soon their astonishment gave way to 
stupefaction. 

“ Monsieur Poignan,” said La Fontaine, “ we 
have for a long time been the best friends in the 
world. We have had the most entire confidence 
and the most perfect devotion for each other. I 
have rendered you a thousand services, and you 
have rendered me two thousand. To all these 
services, you must now add one.” 

“Well and good!” exclaimed the Captain; “I 
breathe. You have made me afraid with your 
ceremonies. Speak! And if you do not demand 
impossibilities "— 

“Oh, nothing can be more simple and more 
easy. You must, my dear sir, fight with me.” 

The two friends started. Poignan remained 
mute, astounded. All three thought La Fontaine 
had lost his senses. 

“Fight with each other!” at last exclaimed 
Poignan. “ This is a very bad jest, La Fontaine.” 

And he turned away, trying to laugh. 

“ Do not laugh,” resumed the fabulist, unsheati- 
ing with difficulty his rusty sword. “ You see I 
speak seriously, and you, as well as myself, are 
armed,” 

“ Ah, you are joking!” said the three friends at 
once. 

“You will disoblige me if you refuse my 


request. I have told you, M. Poignan, you owe 
me this service. Have the goodness to defend 
yourself.” 


“ A service! I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“No matter whether you understand me, we 
must cross swords together.” 

“Tt is impossible. Old friends do not fight.” 

“On the contrary, the best friends fight. You 
will find that in all histories.” 

“Tell me then at least why the deuce you 
insist upon our fighting.” 

“That is just. Because you offer your arm to 
my wife, it is talked of at Beau-Richard, and 
public opinion must be satisfied,” 

La Fontaine could not restrain a smile as he 
pronounced these words, and Poignan at last 
thought the jest was over. But his hilarity was 
quickly subdued by the gravity of the poet, who 
cried out in a resolute voice, 

“Draw your sword, and defend yourself!” 

“Decidedly, the matter is serious,” said the 
witnesses. “These ridiculous tales have turned 
his head. But we must make him listen to 
reason.” 

And they set about proving to the good man 


Defend myself! 
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that he was the dupe of some evil tongue or weak 
brain; that his wife was the most faithful of 
women, his friend the most trustworthy of friends, 
etc. 

“Could you possibly believe, La Fontaine,” ex- 
claimed Poignan, nobly indignant, “that I was 
capable of betraying your honour,—I, who would 
die in your defence? And can you hesitate 
between the word of an old sojidier and the idle 
rumours of gossips ?” 

“Who has told you that I believe them, my 
friend? I know that my wife is as honest as you 
are, and that you are as honest as my wife. It is 
neither you, nor myself; it is public opinion 
which wills us to fight. And we will fight. 
Defend yourself!” 

The Captain stamped his foot with anger, and 
would have spoken again. But La Fontaine gave 
him an awkward thrust, and he lost his patience. 

He drew his sword, adjuring God and the 
saints. 

“ At last! and not without some trouble,” said 
the fabulist, who had thrown himself into the 
drollest attitude in the world. 

Poignan crossed his shining sword with the 
pitiful rapier of the good man, fenced with him a 
few seconds, and disarmed him, making his 
sword bound six paces in the air. 

“ Now, are you satisfied ?” exclaimed he, boil- 
ing over with rage. 

“Entirely satisfied, and public opinion also,” 
replied La Fontaine, at last laying aside his réle 
with an immense burst of laughter. “ Nothing 
remains but to terminate this great duel, like all 
others, by a good supper, which shall joyfully 
reunite us. 

And, taking the friend of Poignan under one 
arm, he advanced to take the Captain under the 
other. 

But the latter, aroused and piqued to the quick, 
would not comprehend that La Fontaine had just 
acted out the most amusing satire on duelling. 

He saw in this original trait of wit only a 
mystification. He repulsed his friend in his turn, 
gravely, and withdrew without listening to a 
word, swearing to La Fontaine that he would 
never see him more, and leaving him the most 
unhappy and most disconcerted of men. 

Our poet, however, not considering himself 
beaten, would have followed Poignan home, if 
his ideas had not been violently changed by 
emotion of another kind. 

His wife ran, trembling, to announce that a 
young stranger who had asked for him twice, had 
just reappeared, and was awaiting him in the 
saloon. 

La Fontaine hastened thither, and found Domi- 
nique, pale, breathless, covered with sweat and 
dust, with his left arm in a sling. 

(To be continued.) 


A MILLENNIAL PSALM. 
BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 


So clear and beautiful, upon the mountains, 
Advance the feet of pilgrim ones, who bring 
Palms, and the words of peace, 
That angels never cease 
Presenting joy for them, around the immortal 
fountains. 
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“Peace,” they proclaim, “and love are all our 
teaching. 
Attend, oh World, the tidings that we bear ; 
And such a haleyon morrow 
Shall gild this orb of sorrow, 
As never yet did fill the thought of prayer’s 
beseeching. 


“ Not long shall earth’s dominions groan in sleep, 
Harried by hell with half of hell’s affliction; 
See, as we sway our eyes, 
A new creation rise, 
And the mysterious Dove go moving on tie deep. 


“ Ye weary ones, who sit in dust and ashes, 
To whom the day is as the night demure, 
Stand up, and see afar 
The spangled morning star ; 
To ye who mourn, we say, lift up your tearful 
lashes. 


“ We come to conquer, not begirt with thunder, 
But armed with spells more searching than the 
sword. 
Before our voices still, 
And life-adorning will, 
Sink the red flag and gun, the bastion drops 
asunder. 


“The keepers all, for fear, like dead dissembling, 
See a great light, in dungeons deep, expand ; 
And Hope, with glittering eyes, 
Winged in celestial guise, 
Leading the captives forth, with joyful fear and 
trembling. 


“For He who never was not, who for ever 
Doth sit, obscured in light, enthroned on high, 
To us, to us hath given, 
Far as the scope of heaven, 
To charm the world to peace, and every fetter 
sever. 


So speak the comforters, and lo! while speaking, 
Up comes the sun, and right against his disk 
They stand, in act commanding, 
Like him Saint John saw standing 
In the great source of day, his locks with glories 
reeking. 


Blazing they stand amid the meteor morning ; 
The day, intense, lifts up a glorious eye ; 
And the night-feathered steam 
Drops dead before the gleam— 
Shot through with arrowy light of that majestic 
dawning. 


It is the Sun of Righteousness that shineth ; 

His light is come, and now, through all the nations, 
Swords shall afflict the sod, 
And men shall hallow God, 

Each under his own vine, until that Sun declineth. 


Now comes the perfect fruit of seeds that lay 
In the Great Will, when, marshalled forth from 
heaven, 
Beatitudes with wings, 
And loud harmonious strings, 
Behold Him rear His hand, and speak the void 
away. 


For now, to make our perfect peace diurnal, 
Whirls a swift angel down the reeking gloom. 
And pens the hornéd crew, 
And, with a signet true, 
Seals up the Janus doors, redounding woe eternal. 
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No grisly fiend shall lurk for our betraying ; 
No warder watch the misty morning rise ; 
No plague infect the springs, 
Nor War exalt her wings, 
Her whetted harpy claws, and horrid teeth dis- 
playing. 


But Love and Joy, by angel hands attired, 
And scarfed with rainbows, through the stars 
descending, 
Shall softly slide again 
Into the gates of men, 
In vision all complete, as prophet eyes desired. 


A thousand years the sap shall push the vine; 
A thousand years behold the palm expanding— 
A thousand burnished years 
Saluting in the spheres 
The gonfalon of God, the cross of Constantine. 


But, in the gloaming of that golden morrow, 
Wings of hell-web must flit a little space, 

And War, and woe’s distress, 

And briny bitterness 
Restore earth’s long-lost years of universal sorrow. 


And when that twilight darkens out of heaven, 
Then shall the stars fall hissing to the sea, 
And Time, his dying grasp 
From his worn scythe unclasp, 
And from his ruined glass the sand shall all be 
driven. 


The sun and moon shall roll in blood profound, 
For mortal throes their wonted courses staying ; 
While the archangel blast, 
The deepest and the last, 
Shatters the crystal cope with throbs of thund’rous 
sound. 


Then, lo! afar, those glowing vales and fountains, 
To which the Great Good Shepherd waives his 
flock. 
How the new-modelled sphere 
Rings to those voices clear— 
The infinite chant of Beautiful upon the mountains. 


LIFE OF MAN AND OF THE YEAR. 


AUGUST. 
BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 
A tarnish, as of rust, 
Dims thy late-brilliant sheen: 
And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


“Thee hath the August sun 
Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face; 
And still and lazily run, 


Scarce whispering in their ee 
The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 


A shout of gladness up, as on they went.” 


Tue Summer hath grown old. In this last 
month, the coolness of morning and evening af- 
fords relief from the intense mid-day heat that in 
July was so continuous and oppressive ; but even 
by this refreshing coolness, we know that the 
reign of Summer draweth to a close. And other 
tokens are not wanting to tell of her decline, and 
prelude the approach of her successor. All round 
we see fulfilled the promises of plenty, bespoken 
in her first hours of bloom and freshness; and 
now, 





* Vegetation stops, 
And fruits mature, stand ripening in the sun.” 


The flowers that graced her coming are daily 
disappearing from our paths, while some plants 
of sturdy growth that yielded her but leaves, still 
withhold their blossoms, jealous lest the August 
sun rob them of their richest dyes, and wait un- 
folding by the first breath of Autumn. The birds 
that sang so joyously in spring-time, are silent all. 
In sobered stillness, wholly unlike the gladness 
of her advent, Summer taketh her departure. 


The fields, for harvest ripe, 

No breezes bend in smooth and graceful waves, 
While with their motion, dim and bright by turns, 
The sunshine seems to move; nor e’en a breath 
Brushes along the surface with a shade 
Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. 
The slender stalks their heavy bended heads 
Support as motionless as oaks their tops. 
O’er all the woods the topmost leaves are still; 

* E’en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendant hung 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breath, 
Rest in the general calm.” 


In unison with this “general calm” is heard 
the pleasant chaunt of insects, more noticed when 
the birds are hushed. What a variety of tones 
make up their melody.—There is the “drowsy 
tune” of the brooding bee, 


“Telling of countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound, 
In Indian wildernesses found, 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and birdlike pleasure.” 


And there is the grasshopper, 


“Whose voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead,” 


with its peculiar music. And in the evening, 
different from either, making “discordance that 
can accord,” we hear 


“The cricket’s chirp, and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katydid.” 


And in the closing days of Summer we see 
myriads of tiny-winged forms, “in happy bands,” 
quiver in the light, and 


‘Their murmuring small trumpet sounden wide,” 


of whose surgery a victim hath recorded, from 
personal experience, of its inconvenience, 


‘“‘Where’er thy lancet draws a vein, 
*Tis always sure to swell.” 


Very ambitious little creatures are these “ trouble- 
some gnats,” if we would but understand them— 
ambitious of celebrity. They may not teach les- 
sons of industry, as in their habits, the ant; nor 
speak of immortality, as in the butterfly’s transi- 
tion ; nor give us selfish interest in their summer’s 
work, like the bee; only through their biting pro- 
pensity, may these puny stingers win redemption 
from insignificance, and insure our recognition 
and remembrance. Men and women have gained 
notoriety ere this, through the exercise of similar 
propensities. 

We who so freely appropriate whatever seemeth 
in our wisdom useful or beautiful in the insect 
world, as if made for our special purposes, should 
not be so exceedingly wroth, when the more wit- 
less denizens of the kingdom, as this native of 
ponds, ignorantly conceive the opposite of the 
theory to be true. 

The fireflies that, like lesser stars, spangle the 
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earth with their brilliancy, are most numerously 


seen in the latter part of summer. A traveller | 
relates of the “lucciola,” or tlying glow-worms of | 
Italy, that some Moorish women seeing them flit- | 
ting about the gardens in Genoa, instantly closed | 
the windows in alarm, believing they were the | 


spirits of the departed revisiting their terrestrial 
homes. The dark-haired daughters of another 
clime, have been known to imprison these living 


luminaries in transparent gauze, and so make of 
them a radiant head-dress, Perhaps in place of 


a mere feminine love of ornament, the glittering 
gems that hover over them symbolizes their faith 
in the ministry of guardian angels. 

In furnishing fairy adornments and accoutre- 
ments, insect spoils have been rendered tributary 
to a degree that human ingenuity cannot yet com- 
pete with. Witness the apparelling of the “ Cul- 
prit Fay,” prepared for dangerous enterprise, who 


might only re-illumine his flame-wood lamp— | 


quenched through the “ light of a mortal maiden’s 
eye,’ —by the last faint spark in the train of a 
shooting star. 


“The corslet plate that guarded his breast, 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shell of a ladybug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green; 
And the quivering lance which he burnished bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight.” 


August, which we count the eighth month of the 
year, was formerly reckoned the sixth; and was 
termed “ Sextiles.” In the same manner Julius 


Cesar had been complimented in the naming of 


the preceding month, the Roman Senate de- 
creed that this month should be called Augustus, 
in commemoration of the services of the Emperor 
Augustus. With a slight alteration, we have our 
name of August. By the Saxons it was known 
as “ Ammonath,” or harvest month. 

August is represented in the poet’s description 
of the ditferent months, as 


“ Being rich arrayed 

In garment all of gold, down to the ground: 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which was crowned 

With ears of corn, and full her hand was found. 
That was the righteous virgin, which of old 

Lived here on earth, and plenty made abound; 
But after wrong was lured, and justice sold, 
She a+ ~ amen world, and was to heaven ex- 

tolled. 


Leigh Hunt, in writing of the beauty of this 
allegorical picture, says, “Spenser takes advan- 
tage of the sign of the Zodiac, the Virgin, to con- 
vert her into Astrea, the Goddess of Justice, who 
seems to return to earth awhile, when the exube- 
rance of the season presents enough for all.” 

The designation of “Lammas Day,” given to 
the first day of this month, is not very clearly 
accounted for. Lammas is supposed to mean 
“ Lamb-mass,” and this naming of the day to 


have originated from a special mass ordained in | 


the Romish Church, asking St. Peter’s benediction 
for the lambs at this season; the just completed 
operation of shearing, making them particularly 
susceptible of atmospherical changes. The literal 
construction of Christ's charge to St. Peter, to 
“Feed my lambs,” authorized this appeal to his 


| giving for the fast ripening harvest; that new 
wheat was called “Lammas wheat,” and that 
the word “ Lammas” is a corruption of “ La-ith- 
mas,’ which signifies all kinds of grains and 
fruits. One of the popular harvest songs of the 
olden time, commences, 


“Now Lammas comes in, 
Our harvest begin, 
We have done our endeavours to get the corn in; 
We reap, and we mow, 
And we stoutly blow, 
And cut down the corn 
That did sweetly grow.” 





“Harvest Home” used, to be generally cele- 
brated throughout England on the 16th of Au- 
gust. 

This holiday may well be considered the greatest 
rural festival of the year. Then, all who have 
| been interested in the gathering-in of the harvest, 
assemble in exuberant good humour, to rejoice 
over the successful completion of their labours. 
At no other time, perhaps, is there such a uni- 
versal expression of careless enjoyment; for at no 
other time are rustic pleasures so unclouded by a 
thought of the future. In honest human nature, 
unperverted by constraining circumstances, self- 
interest is forgotten in proportion as the necessity 
for its remembrance is diminished; and to the 
poorest of the harvesters, the spectre Want natu- 
rally seems for ever distanced by the rich results 
of their employment, the abundant means of life 
they have been storing up. Companions in the 
field, and equals at the feast, where social dis- 
tinctions are lost sight of, employer and employed 
alike participate in temporary immunity from 
trouble; and induced by this feeling of security, 
this freedom from harassing anxiety for the mor- 
row, sentiments of liberality and good-fellowship 
prevail. 

Many of the old “ Harvest Home” customs that 
Were so interesting to our ancestors, like May-day 
sports, and other rural ceremonies, are now en- 
tirely neglected. The custom of having a festi- 
val at this season, dates back so long ago, that it 
defines the exact period of time with sufficient 
accuracy to say, that it originated with the first 
workers of the soil, that rejoiced in the ripening 
of the grain, after the expelled “ gardener Adam 
and his wife” communicated the decree of their 
Creator: that, thenceforth to the generations of 
man—labour is worship. 

In the history of Ruth—that most feminine of 
scriptural heroines—the early recognition of the 
gleaner’s rights is attested. While in the wilder- 
ness, the Israelites were specially enjoined to al- 
low this privilege to “the poor of the land,” 
whenever they should enter Cazaan. “ By this 
law, in the field where the corn grew, ‘clean 
riddance’ was not to be made, the corners were 
to be left unreaped, and even the forgotten sheaf 
was not to be fetched away by the owner, but to 
be left for the ‘ poor and the stranger, the fatherless 
and the widow.’” 

Formerly, at the celebration of “ Harvest Home,” 
a “Queen of the Harvest” was chosen as the re- 
presentative of Ceres; the 





“Goddess of the rustling corn, 
Thou to whom reapers sing, and on the lawn 
Pile up their baskets with the full-eared wheat.” 


protection. It is also stated as an explanation of | 


the term, that there were formerly sacrifices made 
on this day of the first-fruits of the soil, in thanks- 


The maiden so elevated to regal dignity, would 
| be borne home triumphantly with the last harvest 
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load, herself and attendants appropriately deco- 
rated with flowers, and bearing sheaves of wheat, 
likewise crowned with floral wreaths. The most 
honourable distinction with the other sex, was 
awarded to the foremost reaper in the field ; who 
received the title of “ Lord,” and at the closing 
festivities, had a distinguished position assigned 
him; his claims to nobility, won by industrial 
prowess, loyally deferred to by his compeers, who 
could best appreciate its worth. 


Srcraond Prije Stary. 


THE LAME GIRL. 


BY J. M. LEGARE. 


ARE we not all tired of city gossip and city 
loves; of reading for the fiftieth time of exem- 
plary Miss Jones, whose parents leave her desti- 
tute, and who takes in fancy sewing, and is met 
by Millionaire Smith in an omnibus on the way 
to her employer's, and discovered to be sole re- 
presentative and daughter of his employer, and 
therefore at once converted into an heiress and 
belle of the first ton? Or of young and flighty 
Mrs. Robinson, who ruins her husband (a prosy 
business man) by her shawl bill at Stewart's? 
Or else, of poor Mrs. Legion, whose servants are 
all raw Irish girls, and give her a world of trou- 
ble, and who ends by making the house so un- 
comfortable, that nobody can blame Mrs. L. for 
falling into very disreputable company ? 

Always the same scenery of brick and mortar; 
always the same actors whom you remember,— 
like indifferent acquaintance,—by their dress; 
always the same cockney atmosphere of smoke 
and cheese. And if the tale strays into the 
country, the house is, ten to one, a suburban one 
with a green gate and brass knocker; or it is only 
a family party from the city, out summering. So 
the reader must needs live over again in his 
magazine, the petty details of his every-day life, 
with scarcely ever a breath of fresh, wholesome 
air from the woods growing as Nature planted 
them; he must be content to stick in his holiday 
button-hole, a dahlia in place of a bunch of 
violets. 

Isn't a girl grown into womanhood under the 
eyes of mamma and the family Bible, sweeter 
and better, ceteris paribus, than one arriving at 
equal age and refinement at Madame Mere’s, 
where French and the fiddlestick represent the 
old-fashioned volume? But then mamma in her 
own person, must have learned what is taught at 
Madame’s, or she would not be capable of in- 
structing her daughter. Isn’t this cool chime of 
water falling over and among mossy rocks, better 
than a jet d'eau rising ever so high, but which 
you know very well comes in a lead, or iron, or 
wooden pipe underground, and is brought from 
the reservoir, in which the German pining after 
Vaterland drowned himself last evening? But 
then it is quite certain, in winter, when the woods 
are leafless and dismal, and this slender rivulet 
grows into a disturbed torrent, the equable foun- 
tain in the park enjoys the preference. 

Thus every good has its alloy, and some frac- 
tion of beneficence—by God’s grace, be it thank- 


fully said—may chance to proceed out of every 
evil. 
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It is not winter though now, by the rival of the 
park fountain, but early summer, with its every- 
where verdure and occasional flowers; the nuts 
begin to take shape on the beech trees sheltering 
this especial spot, and there is a nest with young 
doves in it among the branches. Everything dis- 
courses of love or inclines to it, and dreamy, 
dreamy, dreamy, is the sound of the bubbling 

rater. 

Somebody, two years back, built a seat of 
branches against one of the trees next the stream, 
and cushioned it with moss; somebody with 
frank, hazel eyes, and a pleasant smile and voice, 
who left with a kiss eighteen months before, and 
has been roaming the world over, since ; and that 
the present occupant of the seat is waiting for now. 

Only an hour ago he came home,—at the very 
hour too, he had foretold in that precious letter 
she had read over so many times—and sent a 
short message to say he had. Of course he will 
come straight from the village to the cottage ; of 
course he will come across the glebe, and under 
the beeches where they had walked so often. 
So, blushing and timid, she waits for him there. 

Great changes have occurred in the parsonage 
meantime. Grace is the mistress and master too 
of the household, for the rector went home, as he 
called it, one night, smiling benignly on his 
weeping child to the last with the lips that had 
said so many gracious things from the pulpit. 
Old Mahale, who had been nurse in former times, 
fills the posts of steward, footman, chambermaid, 
cook, and errand-boy, and what is of some conse- 
quence now, is entirely content with very mode- 
rate wages. And the third member of the little 
family, is a pale, quiet child, with the peculiar 
intelligence children appointed to die early often 
possess, 

A sad place that parsonage must be with such 
inmates! Yes, precisely as the rough stone ex- 
terior would be gloomy enough, if it were not 
overrun, porch, window-sheds, and all, with a 
wilderness of roses. Grace is in-doors, what the 
flowers are without; old Mahale has never too 
much to attend to, and delights herself and her 
charge, when the mistress is out, with psalm 
tunes bawled at the top of her voice, out of se- 
nile lightness of heart; at other times the eharge 
is entertained by lively roundelays or old nursery 
stories from Grace herself, and taught such rudi- 
ments of religion as a child of such tender age 
can understand. Poor little estray! it is all the 
easier to direct it to a Father in heaven, for it 
has never known one here, and since the stormy 
night it was left at the door, no nearer mother 
than its adopted one. 

Where a mistress is always cheerful and sweet, 
and the joint library and parlour bright and clean 
as this, some latent cause or motive must exist; 
which cause, it is the business of the present tale 
to show. But why she should not have been, 
may be enumerated thus: The rector’s salary 
was never large, and now the narrowest economy 
scarce suffices to provide his heirs food and neat 
clothing; and any day a successor may be ap- 
pointed to the vacant living, and take possession 
of the beloved cottage. Secondly, Miss Grace Lynn 
is in anything but good repute in the country, 
and Virtue and Propriety purse up their mouths 
and shake their ancient heads whenever her 
name is mentioned ; but, thank Heaven, suspicion 
doesn’t constitute crime. Thirdly, she is lame 
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for life with a dislocated ankle badly reset; and it 
is quite a journey, and a painful one, to walk 
alone from the cottage to the beeches, a couple of 
hundred yards distant. But she would do and 
endure thrice as much—what girl earnestly in 
love would not ?’—for the anticipated surprise and 
pleasnre. 

“| wonder if he will be sure to come this way; 
if he has changed at all in face; I wonder if he 
will find me more pale and unloveable than I 
tried to show him I was, in my letter? Poor fellow, 
he has much to learn that will pain him—and I 
must endeavour to break it to him gently. If we 
could only once again take one of our long ram- 
bles!”—The rector’s daughter mused, and her eye 
rested mournfully on her maimed foot. But her 
thoughts were quickly turned into a new channel 
by a voice crying joyfully : 

“ Darling—darling!” He was not lame, for he 
ran lightly along the path leading from the 
meadow, and crossed the brook at a bound. “So 
far from home!” and he took her unresisting to his 
heart, as he had dreamed often and often of doing. 


Now, every well-bred man, stumbling on a pair | 


of lovers in a summer-house on his grounds, will 
steal off as silently as may be; it is only your 
coarse simpleton who calls out encouragingly in 
capacity of host—* That's right, Fred, my boy!” 
before making off. Kisses and endearments are 
not public property, and however sincere, are 
insipid enough to a third party, whether in real 
life or print. 

Therefore it was some fifteen minutes later 
that Mr. Harry exclaimed ingenuously: “I was 
afraid, Grace, you would have shown reserve 
after such a long parting—something like hesita- 
tion in believing me as much in love as when I 
went away. I mightn’t have spoken of it, but it 
would have pained me secretly. As it is, you are 
everything I hoped to find.” 

“Everything?” Grace replied softly, with a 
passing shadow on her sweet face. 

“Who told you I loved you for either of your 
feet. Isn’t it better to have a wife with head and 
heart and no feet, than one with nothing but her 
step to boast of?” our hero rejoined, conclusively. 
“You are thinking of Belle Fay, as we used to 
call her, who was my sweetheart once upon a 
time, because she danced superlatively. I sup- 
pose she is married by this time—she was en- 
gaged to somebody, and on a visit somewhere, 
when [| left.” 

“ No, she isn’t married; and she is often here 
and always speaks of you,” his present love an- 
swered, 

“Does she?” Mr. Harry cried laughing, with a 
dash of vanity, perhaps, in his question. “ What 
does she say ?” 

“ What you have this moment: that you are an 
old lover—she says it too often, I think. And 
praises you so much, if I—I didn’t know better, I 
might have thought you her fiancé.” 

Harry laughed again. “I believe I must go 
and renew our acquaintance.” 


“You will find her very handsome,” Grace said, 


bending down her face. 

But a privileged hand forced it up again. 
“Blushing!” he uttered quickly; “why my dar- 
ling—why Grace!” 

“ Come to the house—you haven't seen Meta yet.” 

“Tell me first what has put it into your pretty 
head to be jealous of Miss Belle ?” 














“ Am 1?” Grace returned straightly, and con- 
fronted him with such honest eyes he was 
obliged to withdraw the charge. 

Now although the parson’s daughter answered 
with perfect truth, she was not jealous in the 
sense our hero meant; she was at the moment 
searching her mind for some pretext of diverting 
Mr. Harry Ressler from the house of the lady in 
question. But our heroine was not born a diplo- 
matist—to her honour be it recorded. 

“If I can only get him to avoid that bad girl 
for the present, he will be spared one pang, at all 
events ;” she thought on their way to the cottage. 
“T’m almost sure she will hint the worst of me; 
and I must, I must break it to him gently, for 
there is no other to do it. What must I say? Oh, 
I will speak the simple truth; it is best to do so, 
and it cannot be immodest to one’s husband— 
almost.” 

“ Why you are still as a mouse!” the subject of 
her musings broke in with. 

“T was thinking how to tell you something, 
dear love,” raising the hand on her arm affec- 
tionately to her lips. 

Smiling: “ That’s a good beginning—go on.” 

“ Yes,” quickly, for fear of her resolution failing 
her. “ You know I told you how little Meta came 
to be with me ?” 

Nods affirmatively. 

“ Well I—dear Harry, I must put it off.” 

“] wish old Mahale would put off her singing. 
Why not tell me, you little mystery ?” 

“ Because I—” 

“What a peony for blushes!—why Grace, 
pretty Grace !” 

“Never mind my face. You recollect I have 
never found out—that is, I never was told—I 
mean I—” 

“ Was ever the like jumble of words!” 

“Harry!” Looks up a moment and then turns 
away her countenance. “I will tell you—not in 
full, you must guess the worst;—Miss Belle 
Fay—” 

Here a voice hails Mahale over the front gate 
—from which she is visible on the right, hanging 
out clothes—in the pause between two verses of 
an old hundredth. It is a cheery voice, and 
cries : 

“Bless my soul, old lady!—don’t go into the 
next verse until you tell me where I can find the 
folks. The people in the village yonder have 
their fingers in their ears.” 

“Hey Doctor—good-day! I wish they was, I'd 
keep ’em at it,’ old Mahale responded grimly, 
hobbling up to open the gate. 

“As hard as ever on us!” the Doctor retorted 
chuckling ; and came in. 

Meantime Miss Grace had ejaculated, “It’s 
Doctor Pestl!” with a sudden sense of relief at 
the interruption, and drawn Ressler to the front 
garden, where there was a mutual recognition 
and exchange of compliments. 

“Been making the Grand Tour, sir—eh?’ the 
brisk little bachelor asked, making much of the 
words with capitals, and producing a japanned 
snuff-box of remarkable capacity. “ Hardly would 
have known you in the street, you’ve grown so 
tall. Learnt to use this in your travels ’—eh !— 
No! only smoke—make a chimney of yourself!” 

“Snuffing is professional, Doctor,’ Harry an- 
swered laughingly, “and there are plenty to con- 
sume it. Every renowned physician I happened 
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to see in Germany, carried a schnupftabacksdose, 
and you might form an estimate of his standing by 
the size of it, Doctor. The Graf v. Gabe, physi- 
cian in ordinary to the King of Hessia, had one 
you couldn’t tell yourself from that in your hand.” 

“You don’t say so!” the Doctor cried, in ad- 
miration at the identity. “Eh! bless my soul!” 

“ Doctor,” said Grace, “won't you walk in? 
I'll call Meta.” 

“Yes, to be sure. I was about hunting for her 
in the kitchen, where Mrs. Mahale told me she 
was, when you made your appearance. Ah, 
here we are. How is my little patient to-day ?” 

His little patient was far from well, to judge 


finger, from the kitchen steps, where she had 


been listlessly attending to Mahale’s singing: a | 


shadow of a little figure it was, with large liquid 
eyes, that brought back the sound of the water 
under the beeches; dreamy, dreamy, dreamy, 
wherever they turned. 


Grace, touched by the child’s expression, and 
seated her on his knee. 

“Where hurts you this morning, my pretty 
Lilliputian?” the man of drugs asked. “Here, 
for instance?’ Meta nodded. 

“H’m; I see: your side again. Let the old 
doctor have your wrist, my pretty lady. H’m, 
h’m!” (pursing up his lips, and looking oracular.) 
“ Have any wine in the house, Miss Grace? No? 
Well, I'll send you some. A thimblefull twice 
a day—think you'll remember? and don’t let her 
go out of doors.” 

“Why, doctor, is she ill?” poor Grace uttered 
with a blanched cheek. But, 
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our friend said, good-humouredly. “I ask a 
simple question of a disciple, as you say, of A®scu- 
lapius, and get an answer meaning nothing. 


_ Just now, your arrival at the garden gate was the 


signal or excuse to Miss Grace for breaking off in 
something she was telling about Miss Belle Fay.” 

“ Was she!” Galen cried, raising his eyebrows 
and voice. “Was sHE! Bless my entire heart 
and soul!” 

Harry laughed. “Is there material for wonder 
in that too?” 

“Tl tell you—no, I won’t. Here, I’ve got a 
patient to stop in and see, down this lane—good 


night!” 
by her look. She came in, holding Grace by the | 


“Good night, then; but—I beg pardon—l be- 
lieve you've all lost your wits.” 

“Eh, well—Ill tell you next time we meet, 
maybe. Stop a minute; excuse the curiosity of 


an old fellow like me, who helped nurse you 


“ Bless my soul, don’t question Galen,” was the | 


only reply vouchsafed. 


“Poor little thing, it doesn’t need the Doctor’s | 
opinion to prove she hasn’t many weeks to live,” 
was Harry’s thought, drawing her closer. And | 


he gave it the form of a question when the two 
were walking homeward together. 


said with a sigh. “Id give up my chronic pa- 


before you could help yourself, and feels like a 


father for Miss Grace yonder; you're to be mar- 
“And this is your little waif,’ Harry said to | 


ried before long, ain’t you?” 

“T hope so,” colouring a little. 

“I'm glad of it—stick to her, my boy; there 
ain’t her like for virtues in the county,” the Doc- 
tor cried elatedly, seizing our hero by the hand, 
and promptly making off. He looked back, before 
disappearing round an angle of the lane, to 
reiterate, “ Don’t fail to stick to her; you'll never 
get a better wife!” with a flourish of his cane in 
the air. 

“ He’s more eccentric than ever,” Ressler mused, 
on his road home. “ By Jove! the way he says 
stick to her, as if I had a jilting reputation, is as 
good as a farce, ha! ha!” 

Mr. Harry was in high spirits, and having 
abundant employment of more genial kind for his 
thoughts, soon dismissed any curiosity raised by 
his late companion’s behaviour; and at supper 
with his mother, rattled on about the sights he 
had seen abroad, and told so many stories of hair- 


breadth escapes, that Mrs. Ressler; who was a 


tient, old Rothouse, who’s a mine of money to | 
me, to save that morsel of humanity, if I could. | 
Some of the over-righteous people in the village | 
there, between ourselves,” the little man added | 


mysteriously, looking about to be sure there were 


no eavesdroppers, “ might be shown up in their | 


true colours, sir,—scarlet; the scarlet mentioned 
in Revelations.” 

“You mean the parents of this foundling are 
in our village? By Jove, I can’t believe it!—it’s 
too moral a place,” our hero rejoined. 

“ Wait, sir, wait! I know nothing; but I have 
my eyes and ears both wide open,” (taking snuff 
nervously and indignantly.) “ And, meanwhile, 
the innocent suffer, and are called hard names!” 

“ Who suffers?” Harry asked. 

“Eh! nobody. Bless my soul!” Pestl cried, 
looking at Ressler askance, and rubbing the side 
of his nose violently. The honest Doctor saw he 
had fallen into an error, and reflected: “If she 
has preferred keeping it from him, [ll be mum; 
he'll hear it from some gossip or other soon 
enough.” 

“ Let’s change the subject; it always puts me 
out of temper, which a disciple of A®sculapius 
and Galen, sir, the great Galen, ought never to be.” 

“Why, you are every one a walking riddle,” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| nervous lady, declared she would never get into 
“ Yes, poor Lilliputian,” the county practitioner | 


the carriage again without every screw being 
looked to. 

“T ll see that they’re all safe myself to-morrow, 
mother,” Harry made answer, smiling, “if you'll 
drive round to the Parsonage, and bring Miss 
Grace to dinner. I’m sure the ride would do her 
good,”’ 

“Me!” the widow exclaimed with trepidation, 
dropping a teacup she was in the act of filling from 
the urn. “ Me have her to dinner!” 

“Why not?’ Harry asked, in open surprise. 
“] suppose we are not too good to associate with 
our late Rector’s daughter, because she happens 
to be poorer ?” 

“Tf poverty was the question,” Mrs. R. returned, 
with a dismal sigh, “I'd be the last to find fault; 
I never was proud when your poor father rolled 
in wealth, and gave entertainments to the first 
society at foreign courts. But, of course, I can’t 
set myself up to countenance what is criminal.” 

“ My dear mother, there is some misunder- 
standing; all I asked was to have Miss Grace 
*Lynn to dine with us.” 

“Yes, I know. But if I were to do such a 
thing, they might say next I wasn’t much better 
myself.” 

“ Better than who?” Ressler cried, with growing 


| astonishment and indignation. “ Surely, mother, 
you don’t mean Miss Grace ?” 
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“ How nervous you make me, Harry; just as if | 


you were calling to a deaf person. All I know 
of the girl is what people say, and I suppose the 
neighbours tell the truth.” 

“And what do they say?” with an effort to 
appear dispassionate. 

“Something very bad: many’s the time since 
you went away, I’ve sighed to think how poor 
eld Parson Lynn would feel could he rise from 
his grave, and witness what his own child has 
come to.” 

“T wish to heaven he could!” Harry burst forth 
with, pacing the room from end to end. “A 
saint might look on her, and see nothing amiss. 


How dare any one breathe a whisper against | 


such purity! how dare a lying tongue assail her 
character! But I see it all; she has been without 
a protector. I will take care in future such ma- 
licious gossip meets with quick punishment.” 

“Qh, gracious!” was the widow’s alarmed 
exclamation, “ if you go to taking the part of every 
bad young woman, I can never stay in the same 
house. But do sit down, and don’t stamp so, or 
Ill get one of my dreadful nervous headaches ; I 
feel it coming on now.” 

“Of every bad woman, mother!” our hero re- 


peated, throwing himself into a chair opposite. | 


“ No, but of a pure, sweet-tempered, noble, injured 


girl. If the whole village, the whole world, were | 


to rise up and slander her, I would die or prove 
them perjured.” 

“ Lor! how you do go on; you wouldn’t find it 
so easy to die as you think.” , 


“And then the unreasonableness, the want of | 


evidence,—what can she have done to provoke 
slander? If she was at all forward or bold, it 
would be different!” 

“ Not bold! why any young woman of common 
propriety, would avoid the opprobrium of bringing 
up the little creature herself.” 

“Good heavens!” Ressler exclaimed, the truth 
thus forced on his mind, “what a return for a 
noble deed! Why mother, you know as well as 
I, the history of that little castaway. She told it 
to me herself in a letter written immediately on 
her recovery, and it was by my advice she kept 
the foundling.” 

“Oh, I know what tales she tells about finding 
it one winter’s night on the porch steps, and 
putting her ankle out of place on the ice, and 
lying there without help for I don’t know how 
long; but scarce anybody believes the story: it 
seems very strange she was sick so long just at 
that time, people say.” 

“How could it be otherwise; wasn’t it essen- 
tial to keep quiet until the foot could be used ? as 
I'd take my oath Dr. Pestl will certify.” 

“ Don’t tell me about Dr. Pestl,” the widow re- 
joined. “Some think he knows more than he 
should, and visits there too often.” 

“Mother!” poor Harry said, his face becoming 
flushed, “as surely as there is a Power in heaven 


. | 
that overrules, Grace Lynn is spotless as an angel, 


and will one day be shown so. And I take 
Heaven to witness, I will not rest until the truth 
is elicited, when I will make her my wife. I am 


sorry this first evening of my return should have | 


proved so painful; I am sorry you regard my fu- 
ture wife with so little charity. Good night, 
mother.” And he walked off to his chamber, with 
the candle he had lighted while speaking, illum- 
ing a very sad countenance. 





“T’m sure I don’t know what I’ve done or said 
to be spoken to so,” Mrs. R. said to herself when 
her son had closed the door, sniffling, and appeal- 
ing to her handkerchief. “And when he might 
have any girl in the county too, for the asking, 
_ with his accomplishments and fortune! But the 
day he brings that Grace Lynn here, I will march 
out, if I have nothing but the bare earth to lie on.” 
With which virtuous resolve, the widow composed 
herself as much as she was able, and retired to 
her bed, where the predicted nervous headache 
detained her until a late hour the following day. 

Meantime, Harry had tossed, and turned, and 
debated with himself the course most advisable 
to pursue. He surmised now what it was Grace 
had been so anxious to relate, and found it so 
difficult to put in words, and understood that it 
| was to save him the pang of learning from village 

gossip the ill repute she was held in, she had 
attempted, at least, to break the inevitable news. 
“ And that’s why she looks so pale and thin,” 
Harry said, on his pillow, with tears of generous 
pity in his eyes, which no mortal saw. “ And 
| yet she is as cheerful to all appearance as if she 
hadn't a care in the world. Good heavens! to 
, think only of her enduring this alone for months 
without friend or protector; yes, there is the 
_ Doctor, although he seems to have done nothing 
but get himself into the scrape. Some one must 
_have a motive for keeping this scandal current, 
_or it would have died out long ago by force of 
contrast with her spotless life. I wonder who 
_seems most familiar with the subject; if that can 
be determined, something may be gleaned from 
it. I suppose there is little probability of enlisting 
mother in my cause ; poor mother, she was always 
too ready to credit what is said by the world, and 
side with it, rather than risk social excommuni- 
cation. Let me see. Miss Fay might be inte- 
rested ; 1 remember Grace began her mysterious 
recital with the mention of her name, and the 
Doctor’s reference was significant in some way; 
besides, it is evident she doesn’t share in the ge- 
neral ill will, by her frequent visits to the cottage. 
By Jove! she’s the very person, and I'll call and 
speak with her before seeing Grace to-morrow.” 

It was with this purpose in mind that our hero 
the next morning, after endeavouring ineffectually 
to while away time with a book, and restlessly 
wandering through the shrubbery in front of the 
house, opened the gate and issued forth on his 
self-imposed task of investigation, at an hour 
early even for country visiting. 
| He had first carried in a cup of strong hyson to 
/his mother with his own hands, and expressed 
| his contrition for what share he might have had 
| in her invalided condition. 

The interview was not an exhilarating one: 
Mrs. R.’s spirits were very low indeed, and she 
sighed as she sipped the hot fluid, and said, he 
had always been a wilful boy, and she supposed 
| would put his poor sympathetic mother in the 
grave, for the sake of marrying a young woman 
who (she prophesied, and she had seen some- 
thing of the world in her day,) would prove the 
bane of his life. 

“Why mother,’ Harry replied in a spirit of 
| conciliation, “you would not have me surrender 
the girl I have loved and honoured time out of 
mind, on the strength of village gossip, and with- 
out making a single inquiry into the facts?” 

“Don’t ask me,” the widow made answer. 
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“Here, thank you, you can take out the tray; you | 


never think your mother, who learned you your 
letters, capable of judging; you know you don't. 
Ah me! well, perhaps I might have argued the 
point, and shown you where your error lies, if | 
had been allowed a chance.” 

To which her son responded after a pause, in 
a subdued tone: 

“Well, mother, I promise you not to see Grace 
without your knowledge, until you feel well 
enough to speak on the subject, provided you 
won't postpone the occasion beyond this evening; 
for 1 must not—I cannot appear to subscribe to 
slander by staying away longer.” And he re- 
tired, as has been shown, to pace the garden 
walks until ten o'clock or thereabouts. 

Our hero then was slowly taking his way along 
the village street—slowly, because despite his 
impatience he was conscious there was still abun- 
dance of time to spare, propriety considered,— 
when some one hailed him from the opposite 
side, by the familiar style of: “Hello! Hal—l 
say. How do?” 

Ressler recognised the voice, and looked at the 


speaker,—-who was crossing Over with a sociable | 


smirk, and one of his yellow-gloved hands (large 
ones they were too, and soiled, or the gloves 
were) extended—with no great favour. 

“Good morning, Mr. Glib,” he said rather 
shortly, and moved on, after exchanging a shake 
with the obtruded paw. But Mr. Glib was not 
so easily shaken off; he was the village fop and 
millionaire, and possessed more vests and small- 
clothes of gay patterns than any six men in the 
county. On the present occasion he sported the 
most elegant costume his wardrobe afforded— 
namely: trowsers of recherché plaid, blue vest 
and neckcloth, and green hunting-coat with dog’s- 
head buttons ; his boots and hat were equally new 


and shining, and he carried quite a weight of 


gold and pinchbeck at his watch-fob. All things 
considered, it was clear he was bent on conquest, 
and he dropped a hint to that effect before walking 
many yards. 

“By Gege!” he remarked simperingly, eyeing 
his companion,—it was his usual style of pro- 
nouncing George-—“I thought I'd ’a got a new 
idea or two from you on your return; but deuce 
take me! if you ain't come back the same plain 
blackcoated fellow you went away.” 

“Tt suits me,” Ressler rejoined drily, “as your 
style does you. Other things being equal, it’s 
the sign in some sort with us, of a man who cares 
for his head more than his body.” 


“Yes, | know—lawyers and parsons, and such 
like; but it wouldn’t answer for me, by Gege! I'd 
have the blues all the while—it would be like 
wearing perpetual mourning for somebody. And 
I really don’t think I'd have half my success with 
the girls, by Gege !” 

“T don’t think you would,” said Harry with a 
short laugh. 

“No, eh! You can’t help knocking under to 
that argument—haw, haw!” the other cried, gra- 
tified by the relaxation of Harry’s countenance, 
for even he had felt somehow, Mr. Ressler’s manner 
wasn't very sociable or solicitous of confidence. 


“You certainly carry strong recommendation 
about with you,” he of the sober costume added, 
glancing at his friend’s equipment. “I suppose 
you have long since enslaved most of the young 











ladies here, like any other fond deceiver who has 
it in his power to be fascinating ?” 

“Qh heavens, what a charge!” Glib uttered, 
twirling a pink and snuffing daintily at it; he 
blushed too, for he had sense enough to perceive 
there was at least as much banter as belief in the 
question. 

“Why, I'm a pattern of fidelity and all that,” 
he said after a pause, with a view to putting his 
character in its proper light, or what was as likely, 
to let Ressler into the secret of his engagement 
with a certain person—a piece of good luck he 

ras fond of hinting pretty broadly on all occa- 
sions :—“ if I wasn't, she would not have me with 
all my money, by Gege! For I tell you what, 
she’s a deeced lovely girl, and to my certain 
knowledge, refused Sir Desining Sneke, Bart., 
from England, sir, after he’d been to the expense 
too, of hiring a buggy I don’t know how often, 
and had driven her out to the most romantic 
places,—by Gege!” 

“ May I venture to ask the lady’s name? She 
was quite right in refusing him I dare say ;” our 
hero remarked, not that he cared to know one 
way or the other, for Mr. Glib’s conversation had 
begun to bore him. 

“That would be telling—haw, haw!” that gen- 
tleman rejoined, winking one eye and tapping 
his nose with the ivory head of his switch. 

“Well, keep your secret, I have no objections,” 
Ressler said. “Ihave no doubt she’s lovely, and 
that you'll tell me of your own accord one of 
these days. And-—-good morning, I have a call 
to make here ;” with which words he turned off 
into the porch of an adjacent house. 

But Mr. Gustavus Glib neither returned his 
valediction nor moved away; on the contrary he 
himself ascended the steps. 

“By Gege!”’ he said blushing, “who'd ’a 
thought it? it’s the very girl | was coming to see ; 
but I don’t mind going in with you.” 

“ Miss Belle, then, is your inamorata!”’ Harry 
cried, both amused and annoyed by the turn of 
events. 

“ Yes, she’s the one I was talking about just now. 
But I say, old fellow, you can't get the whip-hand 
of Gustavus Adolphus Glib, Esquire, in this par- 
lour !” 

“ Confound his familiarity!” Mr. Harry thought ; 
“if he knew better, ’d give him more than a 
hint to mend his manners.” But he contented 
himself with saying : 

“ Don’t distress yourself; the lady-love of so fine 
a bird as you are, very like sets special value 
on the feathers.” 

“Yes, haw, haw!” the happy man replied, 
taking it as a compliment; and the parlour door 
closed on the pair of visiters. 

Now, directly opposite the parlour door was 
another, opening into the breakfasting and other- 
wise common room of the family, behind which, 
at the moment of the gentlemen making their 
arrival known, Miss Isabella Fay was engaged in 
counting over the spoons, and performing the 
other household duties falling to her lot. Of 
course, since nothing but the legs of the callers 
were visible through the front shutters, in the 
position they occupied in the porch, the next best 
move was to reconnoitre them through the key- 
hole when ushered into the entry; and it was in 
the passage between the above-mentioned doors, 
Mr. Harry Ressler made the ironical speech last 
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quoted, which Miss Fay heard very distinctly, and 
put a less flattering construction on than her lover. 

“If Gustavus Adolphus wasn’t such a ninny, 
he might have answered Mr. Impudence as good 
as he gave,” she said before her glass in the 
course of a hasty toilette; for, not being our heroine, 
it may be candidly admitted Miss Belle’s appear- 
ance down stairs was rather slatternly, in the 
soiled calico she did the housekeeping in, and 
front hair twisted up in newspaper. 

“ He’s a handsome fellow, though,” she added, 
“and Mr. Gustavus may fight his own battles. I 
wonder if I couldn't make a conquest of him? 
But what a goose I am! why, to be sure, he’s 
come to see me before anybody in the village, I'll 
be bound, and is just ready to be over head and 
ears in love with a certain person in this room,” 
(courtesying to her second self in the glass.) “I 
suppose he has heard about that stuck-up cherub, 
Miss Grace’s, doing, and, of course, jilted her. 

“Let’s see; must I stick this rosebud in my 
hair? no, that will look too sentimental. When 
that old fool of a Doctor comes (I do believe he 
thinks I'll marry him for his perseverance), I’m 
obliged to seem charitable and interested in his 
patients; but it strikes me from that speech of 
Ressler’s, something spicy would catch fis fancy. 
Suppose [ go down with a book and seem literary ; 
I can easily throw it off if it don’t take, and be 
delightful, and oh, dear! so sweet, and all such 
stuff. The very thing.” 

And with a parting glance of admiration at her 
mirror, Miss Belle tripped down stairs, bent on 
conquest. 

But Mr. Harry Ressler, although not at all an 
ascetic, and as open to cajolery as other young 
men, was, at the moment, as the reader is aware, 
too preoccupied in mind to engage with any zest 
in the pastime of flirting, and thereby saved Mr. 
Glib many jealous pangs. He had called, as we 
all know, not as Miss Fay surmised, for the pur- 
pose of casting off Grace, and enthroning herself, 
but to elicit information from the supposed con- 
stant visiter and consoler of Miss Lynn, which 
might suffice to make good the cause of innocence. 
For which reasons, if there was little of the blush- 
ing trepidation of a returned lover in his manner, 
there was abundance of friendliness, when our 
young lady sailed into the parlour in all the glory 
and sweetness of perfumery, curls, and muslin, and 
saluted him in this wise, holding out both hands 
to shake (in one of which, by the by, was a 
pocket copy of Childe Harold). 

“How do you do, Mr. Ressler? I am so glad to 
see you! Pray be seated: you must be tired after 
—after such long travels, you know. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Glib.” 

“T am tired of seeing strange faces, at all events. 
Especially since I find I left the prettiest by far 
at home,’ our hero returned gallantly, with a 
smile. 

“ Flatterer!” cried Miss Fay, to whom compli- 
ments were the broader the better. “How vain 
you would be, if I told you I was just reading this 
dear, romantic Byron in the summer-house among 
the clustering roses, and fancied you viewing the 
spots described by Harold.” 

“ Why, that stupid girl of yours told us you 
hadn’t breakfasted long, and were in the room 
still. It’s so deeced early for anybody that ain’t 
privileged, to make a call!” Gustavus said at our 
hero, whose reception had slightly nettled him. 
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“Oh, no, not for you, and such an old friend as 
Mr. Ressler. And Jane told you before she came 
in search of me, I suppose ; indeed, I only alluded 
to my retirement to the summer-house to account 
for my delay in appearing,” Miss Bell returned 
sweetly, and without the least indication of a 
blush ; although a blush, morally speaking, might 
have been praiseworthy under the circumstances, 

“T don’t think I was anywhere the Childe was— 
or didn’t think of it at the time,” Harry replied in 
turn; “but that doesn’t lessen at all the gratifica- 
tion of living in Miss Fay’s memory. The truth is, 
Miss Belle,” (with sudden earnestness,) “I have 
heard enough of your charity and sincerity in the 
short period since my return, to make me feel 
very sensibly the honour of your friendship.” 

“ By Gege!” said Glib, opening his eyes. 

“How so?’ Miss Belle asked softly, dropping 
hers. 

“ Why by your adherence toa young lady, whose 
character has been assailed with only too much 
success,” Harry answered, with a view to drop- 
ping a hint. 

“Oh, you mean Grace Lynn; yes, poor girl, I 
endeavour to encourage her at intervals: such 
trials as she has to endure, ah, me!” 

“ Dear sympathizing girl,” Ressler thought with 
a kindling glance. 

But, perhaps, if Mr. Harry had been able to sur- 
mise what was passing in the mind of Grace’s 
friend, while uttering that acknowledgment of her 
good deeds, he might have been something slower 
in arriving at the above conclusion. 

“Qh no!” that young lady remarked in confi- 
dence with herself, “he’s not quite off with the 
old love, and wishes to fortify his resolution, eh! 
He admires social charity, so I suppose I must 
humour him, and pretend to every good feeling 
for that little minx.” 

“It's a painful subject for a friend, I know,” 
our hero said; “but I—she was a former play- 
mate of mine, and I would like to hear better 
things than the rest of the village seems to believe.” 

“I’m sure I wish I could bring them to believe 
as I do,” Miss Belle resumed ; “ but scarcely a soul 
will listen to me when I tell them that I know 
poor Grace is penitent and reformed.” 

“ Reformed!” Harry cried with a pang of grief. 

“Good heavens!” was the thought of his heart, 
“can this girl’s innuendo be true, and Grace’s re- 
pose an after-event!”’ But he blushed with shame 
and self-reproach, as he ought, at the same mo- 
ment, and looked Miss Belle in the face with 
something more than composure. 

“T declare,” the young lady said, with truth 
perhaps, but colouring less from that cause than 
because Ressler’s eyes seemed resolved to en- 
counter hers. “ Mr. Ressler, you mustn't question 
me so; you know, with all my sympathy and 
friendship enlisted, it isn’t quite a—a delicate sub- 
ject for a lady; is it now, Mr. Glib ?” 

“ No—by Gege and the deece !” Gustavus Adol- 
phus assented with energy. He had been al- 
ternately sucking the ivory head of his cane, and 
rubbing his nose with it, in a state of perplexity, 
during the conversation, and felt relieved by the 
appeal to his judgment. 

“T beg pardon,” our friend rejoined, taking his 
hat, and rising without removing his eyes, “Of 
course, too, you feel that a former playmate— 
closer and dearer now—should be spared so 
painful a recital. Let me pay this just tribute to 
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your sincerity and friendship, which last I begin 
to comprehend. Good morning!” 

“Good morning, sir!’ Miss Fay contrived to 
utter, pale with rage and consciousness; and 
turning away, flung back the lid of her piano, 
and sat down with trembling fingers on the keys. 

“Wait five minutes; I love to hear you prac- 
tise; and I'm coming straight back,’ Glib cried 
hurriedly, and followed our hero. 

Ressler heard him descending the steps, and 
halted in rather a savage mood to allow himself 
to be overtaken. “Perhaps the fool wishes an 
apology for my last words,’ he thought, with a 
grim smile. 

But the errand of Miss Fay’s lover was not of 
a hostile kind. Ressler’s valediction had ap- 
peared to him a civil speech enough; as super- 
ficially it was; and he merely wished to do his 
friend a good turn. 

“T say, old boy,” he said, winking astutely, on 
coming up, “ you asked so many questions about 
a certain parson’s daughter, in there, it put me 
into a twitter. I couldn't tell you right out before 
Belle, you know ; but you’d best cut her acquaint- 
ance, by Jeepeter! She’s got a deeced bad repu- 
tation. I thought I'd run after you, and just give 
you a broad hint, by Gege !” 

“Did you!” Harry cried, with a countenance 
of such concentrated wrath, that Gustavus quailed 
before it, and very likely would have precipi- 


tately retired, if Ressler had not griped him hard | 


by the arm; “did you! your kindness is un- 
questionable, sir,and you fetch and carry for your 
mistress as faithfully as any of your kind; go 
back and tell her so, and that I have read her 


motive, mind! And as for you, sir, by heavens! | 
if you only so much as take again into your prating | 


mouth the name of Miss Lynn, and it reaches my 
ears, | will horsewhip you through the length of 
the town.—Begone !” 

With which unequivocal ending, and a motion 


of his muscular arm, that caused our well-mean- | 








ing fop to face about in double quick time, Mr. | 


Harry Ressler strode off, leaving that gaily dressed 
young man in a stupor of amazement and indig- 
nation. 

“By hevens!” he ejaculated, when the other 
was undoubtedly out of hearing, “ by Gege! He's 
a demned blackguard to act in that way to a 
gentleman: if he had shown himself a gentleman, 
I'd have challenged him to-morrow—by Gege!” 
And he returned to the presence of his lady-love, 
who presently dismissed him on the plea of a 
headache—which must have been a severe one, 
for it had made her eyes as red asif she had been 
weeping. 

Meantime Harry walked on, taking little heed 
of his course, until he found himself skirting the 
Parsonage grounds, where, calling to mind the 
promise made his mother, he was in the act of 
retracing his steps, when old Mahale appeared 
on a sudden, hobbling as fast as might be in 
the direction of a gate opening towards the vil- 
lage. And Ressler paused to learn the cause. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mr. Harry,” cried the old woman 
when she came up. “I’m mighty glad, for I’m 
out of breath already, and I know you'll run and 
call the doctor in a minute for Miss Grace.” 

“ Grace is not sick?” he asked, losing colour. 

“ No, but poor little Meta is most dead—she’s 
very bad. And not a creature with my dear sin- 
less child—all too good to be with her /” 


| 





Whereupon Harry, with a brief reference to 
the villagers, which was neither complimentary 
nor implied a blessing, set off post-haste to hunt 
up the physician. 

Dr. Pestl—in pursuance of a scheme which 
Miss Belle Fay conjectured looked to the gift of 
her hand, but which all of us, who value our- 
selves on sagacity, perceive by this time to have 
tended to quite a different end—was descending 
the steps of that young lady’s residence, after an 
intimation that ‘ Miss Fay felt too unwell to re- 
ceive callers, when our hero hurriedly hailed 
him. 

“ Eh, bless my soul!” cried the little man, re- 
placing the japanned box in his pocket in a trice ; 
out of which he had been thoughtfully helping 
himself toa pinch. “ Little Meta dying, you say ; 
but I thought as much—I knew it must be soon, 
sir. Ill be there before you can say Jack Ro- 
binson. Going that way yourself, eh ¢” 

“ Not now,” Harry answered, and hastened to 
his own house, where he found his mother up 
and knitting a purse—her favourite occupation— 
in the back parlour. 

“ Gracious mercy !—how you startle one !”—the 
good lady ejaculated, on his abrupt entrance. “I 
thought something had happened; I’ve dropped 
I don’t know how many stitches. Do take a 
seat, Harry; you’ve got your foot on my silk.” 

“Something has happened, mother,’ Harry 
said. “ Poor little Meta Lynn is dying, and this 
too may be turned into scandal by the cursed 
tongues of this village. Pray go with me to 
Grace’s, mother ?” 

“OQ my! what language!—and the place you 
were born, too! Dear, dear! I never can con- 
sent to give encouragement to such characters by 
visiting them publicly; | who never did any- 
thing people could talk about in my life.” 

“ Mother,” Ressler cried, growing very pale 
with the struggle to appear calm, “ you wrong 
her as much as you wound me. If you will not 
go for the sake of Christian charity, I will go 
alone—and must recall my promise.” 

“Oh, of course, don’t regard my feelings nor 
your word, You'll put me in the grave by your 
wilfulness, one of these days,’ the widow re- 
joined, beginning to rock herself and sniff at 
her salts. And her son went out with bitterness 
at his heart; for which let us be lenient towards 
him, for who of us is wise at all hours or perfect 
at any. 

The Doctor was standing alone in the library 
when Harry entered the Parsonage. 

“Too late—all over,” was his reply to Ress- 
ler’s inquiring look. “ Little Meta’s gone home, 
sir, as the old parson said—and I don't think 
she could have done better. Bless my heart and 
soul! where’s my handkerchief, some of that 
snuff’s got in my eyes.” 

“T suppose I may go in?” Harry said, with his 
hand on the latch. Galen nodded. 

Grace was kneeling by the low bed, and Harry 
knelt beside her. 

“I know I oughtn’t to weep,” she said, with 
her head on his shoulder, shedding quiet tears, 
“for she is surely an angel at this moment in 
Heaven.” 

“ May we all be as surely,” our friend returned, 
reverently. 

“T wish you had come sooner ; she said strange- 
ly wise things for a child before she died, and 
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asked questions hard to answer. She was timid 
with strangers, though, and I scolded her yester- 
day because she didn’t open her lips while you 
were here. I little thought, after to-day, she 
would never, never, open them again.” 

“Tam afraid they would have said ill things 
of her had she lived—she might not have been 
happy, dear Grace,” Harry replied. 

“ Yes,” answered Grace, drying her eyes, and 
looking earnestly at her future husband, “ and— 
and—do you know what is said of me in the vil- 
lage, Harry ?” 

“| know you are an angel—as pure as one!” 
Ressler uttered from his heart, and put his arms 
about the kneeling girl. 

“T tried to make them believe my story, which 
was every syllable truth, but no one trusted me; 
I tried very hard, for your sake, darling ;—that 
was at first; as soon as I| had sufficiently reco- 
vered; you know, to leave the cottage.” 

“ And since then?” 

“T have given it over,’ Grace said, with a 
tremulous smile. “I stay at home— where 
nothing painful reaches me—or only seldom. 
And, perhaps,” she added, with an habitually 
sweet expression in her lifted face, “it wasn't so 
much out of fear of injustice as hope in God’s pro- 
mises, and that, if l only waited patiently, all would 
end well. But it is so much easier to hope than 
believe truly—so very, very hard to be faithfully 
a Christian—and I am very glad you are here, 
dear Harry!” 

“YT wish I were half the Christian you are,” 
Harry said, lowly and humbly, and thought per- 
haps of the late interview with his mother. 

“ And you had no friend all this while but the 
Doctor?” Ressler asked, after a pause. 

Grace shook her head. “But Belle Fay came 
often,” she added, with her eyes cast down, “ to 
see me.” 

“ Did she come for that purpose ?” Harry cried 
quickly. “Grace, Grace, I know your secret, 
which you could not put into words yesterday. 
Something the Doctor said last evening, joined to 
that simpleton Glib’s gossip, caused a suspicion 
of the truth, which her own falsehood confirmed. 
Even while she was speaking, only a couple of 
hours ago, the conviction flashed on my mind— 
and she perceived it.” 

“ Have you seen her—has she told you too the 
false things she tells of me? Oh, Harry, and you 
love me yet and believe no ill? What would I 
not have given to spare you that pain!” the girl 
uttered hurriedly, and hid her face in her palms. 

“ Dear Grace!” Ressler returned, “I did suffer 
momentarily, for I went to her supposing her the 
most faithful friend you had, and hoping to find 
contradiction of the rumours I heard elsewhere; 
that is past. But it was not to strengthen my 
faith in you, dear Grace, that I went.” 

“T am sure of that; I think I have been very 
weak, but I had no one to advise me. I have 
prayed for strength to bear this cross uncomplain- 
ingly, and, more earnestly, that some means might 
show itself to save my good name for your dear 
sake.” 

“God is just!” Harry said. And here a stir 
was heard in the next room, and the Doctor’s 
usual ejaculation of surprise. At the same mo- 
ment the door was opened, and a tall figure 
passed swiftly to the farther side of the dead 
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child, and fell on her knees with a choking sob- 
Harry took Grace by the hand, and both rose. 

“ Come out,” Pest] whispered behind them, and 
shut the door when the three stood in the library. 

“ Bless my heart and soul!’ Galen then ejacu- 
lated, looking from one to the other. “I suspected 
as much all along—I may say I knew it. But 
what a piece of brazen impudence to come here 
at a time like this: it’s equivalent to a public ac- 
knowledgment !” 

“Tt shall be one before she leaves this house,” 
Ressler recorded, below his breath. 

“She will make it herself,’ Grace answered 
from between her hands. “I am sure her spirit 
is broken—I am sure she is penitent. I heard 
her sob as if her heart was breaking.” 

“Heart!” the Doctor uttered contemptuously. 
“Pho!” And took snuff. “ But, by A¢sculapius! 
you're an angel, my child,” he exclaimed, after a 
musing pause, looking at the Rector’s daughter 
with great tenderness and admiration. 

It was what our hero had said more than once 
himself, and was then meditating, “ With a wife 
so faithful to God and my unworthy self, so meek, 
so cheerful under calumny, so patient in suffering, 
so sweet-tempered at all times—I would be worse 
than I am if I failed to be happy,” was his 
thought. “I will take her away from this neigh- 
bourhood, as soon as the truth is thoroughly brought 
to light, and make it my care, God willing, to 
stand between her and misery for ever after. 
Good heavens! it makes my heart ache to ima- 
gine what she must have endured, and to save 
yonder frivolous wretch the cost of her sinning.” 

“ Hark!” the Doctor cried, “I thonght I heard a 
window close,” and turned towards the chamber. 

But Grace had already opened the door, and 
uttered a faint exclamation. 

“She’s gone, bless my soul!” Pestl exclaimed 
over her shoulder. “ Why she must have stepped 
out of the window. Ay, to be sure, there she 
sneaks away!” he added, peering out into the 
approaching evening. 

“She left this paper here,” Grace said, with 
streaming eyes; “she left it in place of the rose- 
mary I put in Meta’s hands,” 

Ressler took the bit of paper hastily written 
over in pencil. 


“T write this,” it began, “because the sight of 
my dead child breaks through all fear of the re- 
sult. Iam grateful for the care taken of it, and 
sorry—yes, I am sorry—for the pain I suppose 
you have endured. But it was your own fault: 
if you hadn't come out that wild night I chose to 
come down this way, you wouldn't have been 
lamed for life,and I would have carried the child 
to some other door; for 1 was on watch, you may 
be sure. I saw you when you took it up; but 
not when you afterwards fell on the ice, as you 
say you did. I was obliged after that to join the 
ery against you, or I would not have been able 
to come down here to see my child without sus- 
picion. Then you wanted to fool me by playing 
the hypocrite, and pretending to be cheerful, 
when I knew what you felt in secret. It made 
me hate you; it was as if you set yourself up to 
be better than I. I don’t mind saying (I suppose 
you have guessed as much by this time) it was I 
who kept on foot the scandal about you, as I’m 
sorry for it, and in less than an hour's time will 
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be on my way to a place where it won’t much 
matter what is said of | A 


“I must hurry down and stop my shop-boy 
from selling her laudanum,” the Doctor uttered, in 
great trepidation, on reading the last line. 

“She doesn’t mean that—her person is far too 
dear to her,’ Ressler returned bitterly, turning 
away ; and knelt by his betrothed. 

“Qh, Grace!” he said, “you're weeping so, 
and now innocent before all the world !” 

“If she had only gone away really sorry— 
really penitent—not to me, but to her God,” the 
Rector’s daughter made answer, sobbing. 

“Lud bless my soul! I don’t believe she ever 
thinks of herself!” Dr. Pestl murmured, in the 
highest state of admiration. 


Our hero was right in his conjecture: Miss 
Fay did not commit suicide. But she joined her 
husband—as she wrote to console her mother 
some weeks after—formerly an English baronet 
by self-creation; but at the time being, following 
the bent of his versatile genius in the mysteries 
of hocus-pocus and ventriloquism, under the veil 
of Italian nomenclature: such was her own scorn- 
ful statement of the case. The letter came with- 
out address or postmark, but it took a weight off 
the hearts of some who read it: “She was not 
(thank God!) an abandoned character; it was a 
wretched match only, that was to be deplored.” 
It came, too, when, by force of contrast, the un- 
happy mother most needed such comfort; when 
everybody in the neighbourhood—even the widow 
Ressler, who had been slow to convince, but 
once convinced, never tired of talking of her 
daughter-in-law’s perfections—were vying with 
one another in crowning with love and honour 
the heroine of this story; and when innumerable 
presents of domestic manufacture—among which 
were no less than six white satin toilette-cushions, 
with “Wetcome THE Brive” stuck in pins— 
found place in the chamber of Ressler and his 
young wife. 

Does any one sneer at this event of submissive 
endurance, or challenge the sequitur of the story 
as unlikely? Consider a moment. Is GOD ever 
unjust? And when was heaven ever shut to one 
that prayed and waited ? 

Mr. Gustavus Adolphus Glib was not at the 
wedding ; he was the only one of the village élite 
absent; but it was not because Ressler bore him 
any ill will; there was no room in his heart now 
for anything of that sort, of course. Gustavus had 
been unable to meet the shock to his self-love 
with magnanimity, and had gone off the day 
after the affair became public, to improve his 
mind in travelling. 

“ By Gege! it’s the first woman ever made a 
fool of me!” was his parting confidence to his 
cook. But perhaps Mr. Gustavus was mistaken. 


ONLY LOVE ME. 
BY L. VIRGINIA SMITH. 


Ou! love me, only love me, for this wayward 
heart of mine 

Would forget the Heaven above me, were it not 
that it is thine, 
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Would reject the strong protection which its an- 
gel bands display, 

For the fragile first affection of an erring child of 
clay ! 

Oh! still the maddened beating of this bosom 
proud and free— 

My heart with thine is meeting, and it has no 
strength but thee. 


In some ever-verdant valley, where no burning 
fever-dream 

Through its softly-shaded alley pours a frenzy- 
laden beam, 

Where the gentle breezes wrestle on the forest’s 
leafy breast, 

My spirit fain would nestle in the heart it loves 
the best,— 

Yet if life be sorrow-shrouded, and its billows 
passion-whirled, 

Let thy brow be still unclouded, and I shall not 
fear the world. 


Though thy tenderness compel me to unveil the 
spirit-shrine, 

An angel could not tell thee how sincerely it is 
thine ; 

At the hour of vesper kneeling, all that lips may 
not express 

Thrills up like waves of feeling to thy passionate 
caress ; 

Thy mystic chains enslave me,—is my heart no 
longer free ? 

Oh! love me, then, and save me, for I have no 
shield but thee. 


How my restless spirit flutters in its prison-house 
of clay! 

And every song it utters seems existence wrung 
away 

By chains of earth compelling on the forward 
march of life, 

Where my woman’s heart is swelling, and it 
sickens in the strife ; 

Yet now thy love has bound me, and it confi- 
dence shall give : 

Oh! clasp thine arms around me, and I shall not 
fear to live! 


Yes, love me, best and brightest, there’s a spell 
upon me now, 

And I tremble to the slightest breath of passion’s 
music-vow, 

Like rosebud lips that quiver in their dewy slum- 
ber deep, 

To the quick and fervid fever waked by kisses 
sweet in sleep : 

Thou hast breathed upon my being as the wind- 
sigh through the tree ; 

All gloomy fear is fleeing, for my life-hope is in 
thee. 


And when my life is fading, and this world is 
but a dream, 

Cold the night of death is shading, be thou its 
starry beam :— 

While tumultuous thoughts revolving, steal away 
the power to speak, 

Let thy breath of flame dissolving on my swiftly 
paling cheek, 

And thy dewy kisses pressing on my dim and 
closing eye, 

Be thy deathless love confessing, and I shall not 
fear to die! 
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PONIornms. aes = Aateitatiatins 
TO JULIA. Wouldst thou be happy? Live to bless; ‘ee 
Se Mark the wan children of distress ; ‘4 ; 
Into the wounded heart pour balm ; : ‘ 
THINE eye is bright, thy brow is fair, The troubled spirit seek to calm; nA 
And hope and joy sit smiling there ; Tell the dark soul, of joys to come; ; I 
Led dimples, in their bbe or. play, And oh, let love smile on the home. - 
ve’s lovely hiding-place betray, 5 ' 
Gay are the enue thy tresses twine, THE Hous! the fount of Joy or woe! | ie 
For health and buoyant youth are thine. All, left of Paradise below! ‘ 
How beauteous is the world around thee! Tis here the heart is blest or curst ; ¥ 
How rich the blessings that have crowned thee! The best of man’s life—or the worst. 
As they glide by, the dancing hours Here, if on earth, our troubles cease ; + 
Strew o’er thy path the choicest flowers: Here, if on earth, are love and —e | 
The earth, the air, the heaven above, Doomed for our bread to toil and rove, 
Breathe o’er thy spirit joy and love! We seek our rest in home and love. 
Maiden! I give thee joy of life; Maiden! if any cynic ences 
And bid thee to its noblest strife: At home, and love, and fireside cheer ; 
Then, think not thy young spirit’s powers If any feign of stronger ties, 
Were given to repose on flowers ; Or point to higher destinies 
That thoughtless gaiety and ease Than holy wedlock, ‘neath the skies, 
The living, active soul can please. Believe them not ;—their hearts are cold, 
O no! it seeks, it pants, it springs, Corrupted or by lust or gold ; 
To reach for higher, better things: Or—swayed by superstition’s rod— 
Thy spirit longs for angels’ food— Rather give heed to man than God, 
The luxury of doing good. Julia! I draw not random lines 
Think not, dear maiden, I despise From fancy’s golden-hued designs : 
The merry dance of youthful eyes. Tis not the dream of ardent youth 
Think not the frosts of threescore years I tell—it is the voice of truth. 
Have chilled my heart to ice: the tears O, I rejoiced, before thy birth, 
And smiles of youth awake a thrill More years than thou hast lived on earth, 
Of feeling in my bosom still. In the best, sweetest, boon of life, 
And think not I condemn the joys The loved, the loving, faithful wife. 
Of youth, or merry childhood’s toys. Those years of wedded bliss aere fled ; 
—Laugh while you may; be happy when The dearest joys of life are dead! 
The tide of life pours through each vein My soul, in gloomy chaos tost, 
With quick, impulsive, generous haste : Goes mourning for the loved and lost. 
Before the time to enjoy be past, Lost? 0, to faith and hope is given 
Enjoy the good by Him bestowed, To meet the loved of earth in heaven! 


With grateful memory of God: 

Nor think, to gain a world of bliss, 
We need to make a hell of this. 
Love and enjoy—enjoy and love— 
So do the happy throngs above ; 
And thus, on earth, it may be given 
To breathe the air of holy heaven! 


Julia! if some fond, faithful youth, 
With soul of purity and truth, 
Worthy of love as rich as thine 
Shall seek that holy tie to twine ; 
And if, in more than “ Love’s Young Dream” 
Heart flows with heart, a mingled stream ; 
Enter the sanctuary of life ; 

Wouldst thou be happy? There are tides Be—what God made thee for—a wife. 
Of happiness the fool derides. 
They flow not in the bowers of ease, 
Where pomp and mirth conspire to please ; 
Where luxury its revels keeps; 
Where sloth on downy couches sleeps ; 


Live then for Him who lived for thee, 
Let Him thy life and pattern be: 
Thy heart, thy home, thy all be given 
To Him, who died to give thee heaven! 


Where pampered wealth in gorgeous halls —_— 

Spreads out its nightly festivals: . 
*Tis not in these we find the streams SKETCHES OF WEST POINT. 
Of happiness ;—nor in the dreams No. IIL 

Of mad ambition; nor the field 

Of strife, where feebleness must yield, THE TENT-STRIKING, 


And power treads down the right and true, 


‘And 1 blood cosely A BY AMY LOTHROP. 
nd tears $ 4 
— niet teat Sate “Next day, to be sure, the Captain will come, 


. ” 
No! seek not happiness in those : At the head of his troops, with trumpet and drum. 





Gentle and pure and full it flows. But the Captain did not come—that was the 
*Tis found not in the stagnant pool very thing; and there was an expenditure of 
Where floats, or sinks, the selfish fool ; more patience than anybody would have thought 
Nor in the wild turmoil of pride ; had been in us. 

Nor yet in passion’s turbid tide. Never had the camp looked so disorderly as 
Gentle and pure and full, it flows that day at guard-mounting; for the transplanted 
Perennial, in the heart that glows cedars were still growing among the tents, and 
With warm beneficence and love much of the rubbish and singed remains of the 





To man on earth and God above. night’s frolic was visible. Even the great A, 
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shorn of lights and transparency, looked gloomily 
at us in the morning sunshine. But by ten o'clock 
there had been a clearance, and everything wa's 
in marching order—the very tents had one foot 
off the ground and were balancing unsteadily on 
the other. Most of them were quite empty— 
nothing remaining but floor and canvass ; but now 
and then one might see a belated pile of coats 
and cloaks and bundles, or a pair of boots and a 
looking-glass, or a pail on the end of a broomstick, 
slowly emerge and move off to barracks. 

“Have you moved, Mr. E 2” said one of us. 

“ Yes indeed—I don't care about displaying my 
possessions ‘ to ladies’ eyes around.’” 

“But why don’t you have the soldiers to carry 
all these things?” said old Mrs. R , surveying 
him compassionately. 

“I must refer you to head-quarters, ma’am,” 
said the cadet, smiling; “ but there seems to be no 
very good reason why we shouldn’t carry our 
pails to barracks, since we have to use them a 
good deal there.” 

“ You don’t surely have to bring water ?” 

“ Water and coal, ma’am.” 

Mrs. R looked so astounded, that Mr. E—— 
went on to reassure her. 

“It's not so bad as you think, ma’am. Why, 
there was a man here once, who chose his room 
in the upper story of the barracks, that he might 
get the more stair-exercise.” 

“T admire his spirit,” said Florence ; “I can’t 
bear to see men afraid of a little trouble.” 

“Then what would you think, Miss Florence, 
of a man who, after a walk to the top of one of 
these mountains, said, ‘If any one wished to in- 
sult him, he might just ask him to go again.’ ” 

“TI should think but first tell me who it 
was?” 

“ Not I, I assure you.” 

“I hope it was none of my friends. But did 
anybody really say that?” 

“So I was told.” 

“Why, we all went up there some years ago— 
at least up Crow’s Nest, if that’s where you mean 
—and stayed till after sunset, so that we had to 
guess at the path coming down, and, to be sure, 
we were tired to death and didn’t want to move 
again for a week, but that was nothing.” 

“ Nothing!” 

“No, nothing at all; we expected to be tired, 
and so we were; and we expected to be pleased, 
and were that, too. Are they going to strike 
these tents at eleven?” 

“They must be ready by that time, but we shall 
have to wait till the officers come from the exami- 
nation-hall, before we do anything but make 
ready.” 

And wait we did. The cadets deposited them- 
selves upon the tent-floors, or the ground : the mu- 
sicians sat under the trees, and the unfortunate 
people who had come a-pleasuring sat on camp- 
stools, or—as a country Methodist once said— 
“relieved the sitting posture by standing.” In- 
deed, some stood, per force; for there was more 
company than accommodation. 

It was not “a sea of heads,” but a thatched 
roof—with here and there an uncomfortable-look- 
ing chimney of mustache and beaver. Smoke 
was not allowed on the camp-ground. And such 
a thatch! Straw of every variety, bonnets of 
every shape—-though flats took the palm of num- 
bers and singularity, This one was edged with 
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a deep curtain of black lace all round—its neigh- 
bour looked hazy in blue gauze. A third being 
intended—not to cover the head, a worked and 
laced handkerchief did that—but to give two 
small, ungloved hands, plenty of occupation, 
tottered about on its supposed resting-place, while 
the little hands made vain attempts to seem to tie 
the green loops, and the fair owner protested 
“she didn’t know what was the matter with it— 
she had never had the least trouble before.” And 
her mother said, “ Tie it, my dear,” and then the 
flat perversely stuck itself on one side of the head 
and then on the other; and how it managed not 
to rumple either the white kerchief or the lady’s 
temper, was a marvel to unsophisticated people. 
In short, there were bonnets and wearers of every 
sort, and streamers enough to dress out one man- 
of-war at least. 

No less graded and curious were the scraps of 
conversation, Which one in the midst of the crowd 
could not help hearing. Talk as we would, a 
pause must sometimes come; and other voices 
were so loud as to demand attention. Mothers 
discussed their own daughters—and Saratoga. 
Then up comes Miss , Just on the wing for 
New York, but promising to “come back next 
week, and then we will have some dancing.” 
Little-hands described her last visit to a friend: 
“but then,” said she, with a most bland smile, 
“her daughter died the day after we got there, 
and you know that was dismal.” So was her 
display of truth, to me at that moment. 

Near me, but a little withdrawn from the 
crowd, sat two young girls, one of whom was 
probably at a fashionable hotel for the first time ; 
for, leaning towards her companion, she said, in 
a somewhat anxious and low tone of voice, “ Do 
you dress for dinner ?” 

And now comes the second tap of the drum, 
and there is a little more stir in the camp. This 
cadet knocks his tent-pins first up and then down, 
and another runs up to borrow the mallet, and the 
tents lose form and stability together, for all fas 
tenings are removed except the standard, and 
even that is loosened and swaying. One or two 
cadets remain by each, but otherwise the camp 
seems deserted. Meanwhile, oxen and soldiers 
are conveying off the marquee which once stood 
in the distance, and which has been struck pri- 
vately and without bustle—as not befitting its 
dignity. We are in a great state of expectation 
for a little, and then, as it occurs to us that the 
second tap is not the third, we subside again. 

Not quite into our former listlessness. We are 
constantly alarmed for the safety of the cadets, as 
some tent goes off at a dangerous angle, and 
threatens to immolate its supporters. Then a 
portion of the camp goes down on its own re- 
sponsibility—without word or signal. Apparently 
there was some confusion about the taps in other 
minds than ours. Poor Plebs! that was your 
doing ; and it brought its own punishment, for the 
tents must be laboriously raised up and main- 
tained. 

“ They are all the time doing some such thing,” 
said a senior cadet—quite forgetting that he had 
once been ‘a Pleb’ himself. 

“T’ll tell you what I saw once, Miss Florence,” 
said Lieut. , who was still further removed 








from that unfortunate fourth class-—“I was on 
parade, and when the gun fired, one of the new 
cadets was so startled that he dropped his musket.” 
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“ And what did you do?” 

“Q,1 talked to him about it afterwards, and 
told him it was very unsoldierlike, and so forth, 
and he was frightened almost to death.” 

“ Well, but he couldn't help starting—mayn’t a 
man have nerves and feelings when he is only 
learning to be a soldier ?”’ 

“* His feelin’s is all very well,’ ” said the gentle- 
man, laughing; but here come our missing officers.” 

How earnestly we all watch then !—watch till 
our eyes ache—for if we look away for a minute 
we may lose the very thing for which we have 
waited so long. At last—tap! and for one in- 
stant we see the flutter of the white canvass, we 
have one thought of its maintaining its ground, 
and then the whole body of tents fall together, 
and in the same direction. Moreover, the guard- 
tents tumble down behind us, or, as some nervous 
ladies think, on top of us. 

And the scene is empty, think you? Not at 
all: that fallen canvass was but a conjuror’s bag, 
out of which he has brought the whole corps of 
cadets—there they stand—ready for action. “ And 
action it is,’ as Captain Cuttle would say. You 
may imagine one ‘light pair of heels, but two 
hundred! The air is as full as it was before, 
only that was white and quiet, and this is gray 
and scampering. Such running and jumping, 
and folding of canvass, and hurrying to get done 
before the other companies! Then some lover 
of mischief lifts up a tent-floor, and then another, 
and lo and behold! “there they find a sturdy rat, 
where rat suld na be’—or a half-dozen rats—for 
1 can no more count them than I could the con- 
juror’s balls, as, amid screams and shouts and 
hurrahs, they are thrown into the air again and 
again, till the one rat or the half-dozen seem mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. And then Lieut. C——, as 
he walks past the prostrate camp, turns about and 
treats us to such a laugh!—one wonders instine- 
tively how long it is since he left the Plebs and 
his seventeenth. ' 

The hubbub is over. And are these the same 
cadets that march out with such order and pre- 
cision? Even so: having left their dead ene- 
mies on the field of battle, they come with as 
much demureness as if the genus Mars had 
never been heard of—take up their arms which 
were stacked in front of the camp—and form 
their long, quiet line. Then the band strikes up, 
and presently the companies are marching off 
over the plain, their even steps and the sweet 
music satisfying both eye and ear. 

We stand still to watch them; and the plumed 
files as they sink and rise with the undulating 
ground, the bayonets that glitter and flash in the 
sunbeains, the steady, regular progress, make one 
think of real things—of war and battle—of such 
files marching to disorder and death, while every 
wild note from the band deepens the illusion. 

But our army goes to the Superintendent’s, and 
thence is dismissed peacefully to barracks. 


SONNET. 


TO . 





Dearest, thy name though not sweet Music’s own, 
It hath for me a strange and thrilling power, 
Like love-words whispered at the twilight hour, 

Which melt the soul with their delicious tone :-— 





It dwelt within my heart ere love was known, 
As sunshine nestles in an opening flower ; 
Dear, and still dearer hath it daily grown, 

Gilding the clouds that o’er my spirit lower. 

O, precious name! it dwelt on lips divine, 

When holy hands the broken bread had blessed, 

When redly flowed the sacramental wine, 

And the belovéd leaned on Jesus’ breast; 

O, may those tender accents yet be thine, 

And my belovéd find such heavenly rest! 





THAT LAZY FELLOW, 'THEOPHILUS 
SCALL. 


BY AUGUSTIN. 


I am sorry I have undertaken to say anything 
about Theophilus. Not that lam afraid he will 
read this,and attack me with a stick. No danger. 
Theophilus never opens a magazine—rarely ever 


reads the anecdotes. Besides, I don’t intend to 
name where he lives. There is no danger. 
Even if the Postmaster reads the magazine, and 
sends for Theophilus and shows it to him, and 
urges him “ not to stand it,” he is too lazy to get 
angry; or, if he does, he is far too lazy to attack 
one. 

No; the reason I am sorry I undertook to say 
anything about him, is because there is so very 
little 1can possibly say. There is no use in at- 
tempting to say anything about his father. It is 
true he kept shop, and sold marbles to me when 
I was a boy, and was in the militia, and once 
came within three votes of being elected corporal. 
I have racked my memory, and cannot recollect 
anything concerning him except that he sold tape, 
and nails, and calico, over his little counter, as far 
back as I can remember, without one single in- 
cident which I can possibly dress up into an 
interesting narration. 

As to Mrs. Scall, she was simply, solely, and 
only Mrs. Scall, and that is literally all I, or any- 
body else, ever knew about her. She made a 
new bonnet and two new calico dresses for her- 
self every year, made and mended the clothes of 
Mr. Scall and Theophilus, ground the coftee, 
baked the biscuits, and occasionally the cakes, 
helped a neighbour quilt, suckled Theophilus 
when he was a baby, spanked him when he was 
a boy,and knocked upon the partition, (Mr. Scall’s 
family lived in the back part of his shop,) when 
dinner was ready. Love and marriage are 
always interesting, and if | knew anything about 
theirs, I would relate it, even if I had to adda 
little fiction in the way of an opposing father, or 
a wonderful rescue of Mrs. Seall, that was to be, 
by Mr. Scall, from some mad dog or runaway 
horse, or something or other. But nobody ever 
knew or said anything about their marriage. I 
suppose they went to school together, and grew 
up together, and got married together, so much as 
a matter of course as not to excite any stir at all 
in Pikesville—yes, I will call our town by that 
name, for there is no use wounding, or running 
the risk of wounding, Theophilus’s feelings. 

Much more has now been said about Mr. and 
Mrs. Scall than I thought could possibly be said; 
so. I feel encouraged to go on and speak about 
their only son, 

I might have described the death and quiet 





funeral of his father, and how his mother followed 


opens a newspaper, and when he does he only’ 
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his father to the little graveyard just three months 
after that funeral. ButI forbear. Easy, unoffend- 
ing, kind-hearted in their lives, they sleep peace- 
fully together. Ifthey did and said nothing else 
during their lives, they, at least, injured no one, 
and it is a vast deal better the world should be 
peopled with such people, than with active, 
reading, but wrangling and hard-hearted couples. 

I want to dwell on the loveable qualities of 
Mrs. Scall as a mother; for there is something to 
me actually holy in the character of a mother, apart 
from all other qualities of the female. Yet I can- 
not conscientiously do it in her case. True, she 
suckled Theophilus and Lucinda his sister, and 
slapped them when they cried, and gave them 
cakes when they stopped crying, and nursed them 
when they had eaten too much cake, or had the 
hooping-cough. All this is true, but it was only 
what the mere animal mother has instinct to do. 
At this moment, you might ask Theophilus or 
Lucinda, and they could not tell one single thing 
done by their mother to improve their minds, or 
waken their immortal souls to the knowledge of 
immortality. 

She did teach Lucinda a peculiar way of pre- 
paring peaches, so that they answered either for 
preserves or pickles, having a remarkable half- 
sweet, half-sour taste, but I believe this is all, 
except, of course, that Lucinda learned from her 
how to cut out, and sew, and cut candle-papers. 
This was all she received from her mother beyond 
her mere existence. 

Theophilus had his father’s tall figure, red hair, 
and every-day sort of face, inherited his father’s 
little shop, his father’s habits of opening the shut- 
ters late in the morning, breakfasting late in 
the back-room, sitting on a goods-box in front of 
the door, or by the little stove in the shop, as it 
happened to be summer or winter, all day whit- 
tling a stick, or chatting with somebody. Ifa cus- 
tomer came in, he rose slowly, clasped his pocket- 
knife by shutting it against his thigh, slipped it in 
his pocket, went around the counter, weighed the 
sugar wanted, or measured off the gingham, just 
like aman who had plenty of time to do it in. 

Lucinda inherited her mother’s realm in the 
back-room, and kept up the rapping when dinner 
was ready, as it had been kept up for the last 
forty years by her mother. I always thought her 
superior to her mother. She was rather pretty, 
medium size, lively black eye, red lips, rosy cheek, 
loving heart—only needed the mind within her 
to be lighted, to glow and sparkle, and be a lovely 
and fascinating girl. Apparently, however, the 
very same path lay before her as before her 
mother ;—grinding coffee, baking tarts, making 
pickles, making garments, mending socks, helping 
quilt, and combing her hair, seemed to be literally 
and absolutely all that lay before her through life, 
with some slight change as to the maternal duties 
of nursing and spanking in case she married. 

From Monday till Saturday, every day seemed 
to be a mere repetition of the preceding one. On 
Sunday they went to church regularly; but I do 
firmly believe that they always returned without 
the increase of a single idea—at least, of any one 
strong enough to waken and move them on a 
higher course of thought, and feeling, and action. 

Everybody in the town—there are about four 
hundred persons in Pikesville—liked Theophilus 
and Lucinda well enough; but the brother was 
hardly ever mentioned, without the adjective lazy 








attached. “That lazy fellow, Theophilus Scall,” 
was his usual designation, It was only a few 
days ago, when I was attending on Mrs. Milson,— 
for I am a practising physician in Pikesville,—that 
I overheard Mrs. Jones tell Mrs. Smithers, who 
had also dropped in to sit up with Mrs. Milson, 
that Mr. Scall was heard to express himself more 
strongly in admiration of her—Mrs. Smithers’— 
daughter, Jane, than was altogether consistent 
with mere admiration. 

“Well, what then?” said Mrs. S., I thought 
rather tartly. 

“ Why, nothing,” replied Mrs. J., “except that 
Theophilus is old enough to marry.” 

“Do you think I'd let my Jane marry that lazy 
fellow, Theophilus Scall?” said Mrs. 8., in a half 
scream, loud enough to waken my patient. 

I could not stand it. My office is right opposite 
Seall’s store, and I have seen so very much of 
him sitting on his goods-box, that I felt myself to 
be more acquainted with him than anybody else. 
Iam only going to stay afew months longer in 
Pikesville, to gain a little more reading and prac- 
tice in my profession, and then I intend going to 
the wider field of Texas; and so I determined I 
would take the first opportunity to talk with my 
neighbour—see if I could not benefit him a little. 
I think it was the Monday after that, that I did 
so. I had that morning operated for strabismus 
on Henry Milson’s left eye—had read hard upon 
the operation, both before and after it—had ridden 
over to Squire Smithers’, and get back—had 
drawn my dentist chair near the window to read 
a littke more upon Mrs, Milson’s very delicate 
diagnosis, when | saw Theophilus sitting as usual 
on the box opposite. No one was with him. I 
laid aside my book, went out, locked the door, 
and went over, determined to spend the hour 
before the tavern-bell rang for supper, in talking 
to Theophilus. 

In order not to make too sudden an attack, I 
drew out my knife as I slowly sauntered over, 
took a seat by Theophilus, on the box, split off of 
it a splinter to whittle, and chatted a few minutes 
about the warm, beautiful weather we had. 

“There is something,” said I, “in this bright, 
blooming weather, that warms one through and 
through. It is like spending an hour with Jane 
Smithers, to have an hour of such sunshine!” 

My figure was not extravagant. I have been 
married two years, and, besides, Jane is so lovely 
and intelligent, and warm-hearted, and laughing 
a girl, that to call her embodied sunshine, is a 
compliment to the sun, not to her. 

I saw I had hit the nail on the head. Theo- 
philus coloured and looked up with more life in 
his eye than I had ever seen before. 

“Think so?” said he. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” said I, “that girl is 
a prize. She deserves to marry a man. All her 
sunshine would be wasted on anything else.” 

“Don’t understand# replied my companion, 
rather earnestly. 

I had no time to lose, for the sun was getting 
low—so I came right to the point. Nothing buta 
hearty slap will waken a sleepy-headed man. 

“ Theophilus,” said I—and I glanced at the well- 
formed head and open countenance of the man, 
and saw he was worth talking to, notwithstanding 
his drooping shoulders and listless habits. “ Theo- 
philus,” said I, putting my hand on his shoulder, 
“T know you love Jane: I know you won't get her, 
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unless you change very much in some things. I 
am going to leave here in a short time, and I 
want to have a plain talk with you before I go, 
because I like you. You won't be offended ?” 

_ 

“You have one grand fault. It has wrapped 
itself all around you like a boa constrictor—which 
you saw in the show here last March. It is slim- 
ing you over with its saliva, and will swallow 
you up, presently, before you know it.” 

“What do you mean, Doctor ?” 

“Just exactly this: you are lazy—daily becom- 
ing more so.” 

“Well, fact is, I believe I am, but I don’t see 
why I should slave myself. I make enough for 
me and Lucinda to live on. And if I ever do 
marry’ —here he coloured—‘* I dare say something 
will turn up. Everything is cheap. I will have 
a plenty to live on.” 

Phidias cut a Venus out of the quarries in Mount 
Hybla. Here was a rougher, deader quarry to 
get a perfect man out of! 

“ You were created by God ?” 

“Pshaw, what a question!” 

“Well, He is working out some great plan in 
the millions that have trod, are treading, and will 
tread the earth. He don’t create these , millions 
by millions, but individual by individual, giving 
each man his peculiar duty in the world. He 
made you to do something—or He would not 
have made you at all—there would have been no 
object in it.” 

“Very well.” 

“ You see, no man was created to be nothing 
and do nothing. Every man has his own business, 
and it is his duty to God to do all he can, to the 
utmost of his strength in that business—for God 
as loudly commands you to be not slothful in busi- 
ness, as he does not to steal, lie, or murder.” 

“T see!” 

“There are many different sorts of business in 
the world. It is by division of labour that each 
is carried on; just as in a large printing establish- 
ment in Philadelphia: one class of workmen 
have the sole duty of preparing the paper; ano- 
ther the duty of setting the type; another the duty 
of passing the sheets through the press; another 
the duty of receiving them from the steam-driven 
cylinders; another the duty of taking them, thus 
completely printed, and folding them for the mail 
or for binding. You see, by the energy of each 
class, and of each individual of each class, the 
whole work moves with order and speed, scat- 
tering printed sheets over the reading world. 

“ Whether a man plough, or plead law, or act 
as a legislator, or sell goods, or doctor, it is only 
when a man throws his whole force into his 
peculiar business that he does his duty. Every 
blow of Peter’s hammer, down yonder in the 
blacksmith’s shop, every piece of business you do, 
every visit I pay as a doctor, has a double object, 
you see,—individual profit and general improve- 
ment ;—at least it ought to have. Well, then, every 
wasted moment, every half-effort of any man, is 
just so much lost—lost to the man himself—lost 
to the public. Every one of us has his business— 
every man’s work in that business has a certain 
value. Every hour, then, you waste on this box 
in lazy trifling, not only confirms you in the dis- 
ease of indolence, not only habituates your mind 
to idle thought and talk—but every such an hour 
is an actual and deliberate theft of just so much 
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value as that hour spent in work would have 
yielded—a theft from your own fortune, Theophi- 
lus, and a theft from the public.” 

“ Every man has his place, Doctor. Mine is a 
mighty little one. Not much to be done in it?” 

“ Yes, but do you do with all your might, all you 
can possibly do in it?’ 

“Why no; I might do a great deal more busi- 
ness if I would, but I do enough to make a 
living; that’s all I want.” 

“ Ah, but what do you mean by a living? The 
living a rational man ought to live, is not only to 
have plenty of food and clothing, but a plenty of 
books and papers for the living of his mind—pic- 
tures and statuary too, where it ‘can be afforded. 
You ought to be active too, if it was only not to 
set an example of laziness—if it was only to stir 
everybody all around you into greater energy and 
enterprise by your example. Besides, you ought 
to get rich as fast as you can—if it was only to 
increase your power of doing good.” 

“ Doing good? Pshaw, you are preaching!” 

“ Yes, doing good. If you were rich, you could 
educate orphans, build asylums, colleges, and 
churches. If you had five thousand dollars to 
spare, and the soul to give it, you might build up 
an academy in this very town which would give 
all the children a good education, and refine and 
improve the place beyond anything you can 
think, If you,’—continued I,—* had spent those 
hours in some business, which you have spent 
in lying on this box doing nothing, you would be 
able to do it now—and would thus have made 
yourself a blessing to the town for ever!” 

My lazy friend here clasped his everlasting 
knife, and put it in his pocket. It was a good 
omen. “Theophilus,” said I, standing in front of 
him, “consider, will you, my dear fellow, what 
a tremendous mass of work is upon all men now ? 
The generation passing away, is leaving to us the 
world-wide business which has strained its efforts 
to the utmost. The cultivation of the immense 
raw material consumed in the ten thousand 
manufactories of the world, is passing from their 
hard hands intoours. The machinery of these ten 
thousand manufactories has to be kept up in un- 
interrupted speed. The innumerable roads and 
vessels by which the commerce of the world is 
carried through it; the million inventions by 
which cities are lighted with gas, by which thought 
is flashed on lightning around the world, by which 
all surgery is performed without pain,— pshaw, 
you know all the thousand new inventions, from 
a new plough to a new telescope—all these have 
to be kept up in full use.” 

“ But, Doctor—” 

“Wait a moment; our government has to be 
kept up too, in all its branches—made to do more 
and more on its own citizens—more and more 
for the freedom of the old world. What a vast 
amount of legislating has to be done! and what a 
vast deal of voting, and of reading, and thought, 
that the voting may be intelligent and good! The 
vast system of education, too, has to be kept up. 
All the thousands of schools and colleges have to 
be kept supplied with able teachers.” 

“Don’t know what you mean.” 

“ T mean that our generation inherits the work 
of the 6000 years since creation,—has to keep it 
up in full vigour. Besides, millions of acres more 
have to be brought under cultivation. Thousands 
of manufactories more have to be established. 
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Thousands of new steamships have to be built. 
Thousands on thousands of miles of railroads and 
telegraphs have to be added to those now in use.” 

“ Ts plenty of work to do, I'll acknowledge !” 

“That's not all, all the thousand new evils of 
this new age have to be held down and strangled. 
Intemperance has to be banished; quackery in 
science and politics has to be unmasked and 
killed. The world, my dear fellow, has a vast 
deal to do, and a vast deal of evil to-be kept from 
doing.” 

“ But J don’t have to do all this!’ 

“ Very true; but suppose everybody was to sit 
on his goods-box and say the same, would any- 
thing be done then ?”’ 

My lazy friend put an almond in his mouth, 
and slowly cracked it, as he meditated my ques- 
tion. 

“ Theophilus,” continued I, hoping the glacier 
of his mind was slowly detaching itself under the 

yarmth of my eloquence, and was about to move. 
“ Theophilus,” said I, “tell me; what have you 
done since your father died ?” 

“ Well, I have sold goods, and chatted with the 
neighbours, and—and gone to church on Sunday, 
and—and—and that’s all I believe?” 

“ Except eating your meals and sleeping, and 
sitting out here in the sun, without a bit more 
real thought than occupies a bullfrog squatted on 
a log. 

“ You said you wouldn't get angry, you know,” 
said I, and I laid one hand on each of his shoul- 
ders, and looked him steadily in the eyes, while 
I continued, with all the earnestness I was capable 
of. “Theophilus, in that head of yours there 
sleeps a mind which you might waken to think 
and will, in such a way as to make you a blessing 
to yourself and everybody. In that breast of 
yours there slumbers a heart, which might be 
roused to such a love to God and man, as would 
warm you and all around you through and through! 
You might do so much more; you might be so 
much happier if you only would. I hate to see 
you live on in such idleness. Why, I would 
almost as leave see you lying in the gutter there, 
in the mud, dead drunk all the time. Why, man, 
you are a livingcorpse! There is almost as little 
stir about you, you do almost as little in the town, 
as if you were in the graveyard, instead of your 
store. This goods-box is your coffin; you are just 
as useless, sitting idle on it, as if you were lying 
dead i it.” 

“T believe you are half right, Doctor.” 

“Tam whole right. Justlookatit. If you were 
only to devote every hour to doing something,— 
enlarging your business, or improving your mind 
by reading, or doing something or other, it doesn’t 
matter what, so that it be something /—the habit 
of activity would grow upon you; your business 
and your money would increase ; your mind would 
act more, the more you used it; your heart would 
warm; you would be a new man. You would 
feel like a healthy man after a brisk walk on a 
cold bright morning—cheerful, hearty, happy. 
You would enjoy your very meals more. You 
would be far more respected. You would become, 
at least, very well off. You would be able to 
marry Jane; for I believe she loves you in spite 
of your present laziness, though she would have 
the sense never to marry you, even if her mother 
would let her, while you are what you have been 
all along. Youcould build up a bright and happy 
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home. Youcould hope to be elected to any office, 
almost, in the land. You see,a broad and indefi- 
nite course of usefulness, and honour, and happi- 
ness is before you, if you will only waken out of 
the mud of your sloth, and think, and act, and 
live!” 

Theophilus had risen from the box, and stood 
before me really awakened. That picture of Jane 
and housekeeping touched him. 

“You may be as happy and as prosperous as 
you please, by being active. You will sink lower 
and lower into brutal sloth, by being—just as you 
are. You ain't thirty years old, Theophilus,’ con- 
tinued I; “if now, in the spring and heat of young 
blood, you are so lazy, what on earth will you be 
when you get older? What on earth, but a poor, 
miserable, idling, drivelling, chattering, good-for- 
nothing old loafer; rotting before you are dead; 
your soul dwindled and dead within you, like the 
kernel of a frost-bitten peach.” 

“ Strikes me, you talk plain enough, Doctor !” 

“Have to hollar-when one talks to the deaf; 
have to cut and slash when the limb is mortified ; 
have to apply mustard plaster where we want 
action to follow.” 

“ Well, Doctor, what would you have me to do?” 

“Do? Why, split this box into kitchen-wood ; 
rise two hours earlier to-morrow morning; sub- 
scribe this evening for a good newspaper, and a 
magazine—there’s ‘Sartain’s Union; clean out 
your shop, and paint it, and fill it with more goods, 
and advertise. When you do talk, and when 
other people talk with you, talk yourself, and 
make them talk about something. When you go 
to church, listen to every word, sung or prayed or 
preached, if it be only for the sake of keeping 
your mind busy. You are in a comatose state— 
stir about with all your might, or your lethargy 
will become fixed.” 

Here the tavern bell rung for supper, and I 
arose. 

“Much obliged for your visit, Doctor; believe 
I'll take your mustard and medicine—don't know 
—see.” 

“Shall, if Ican make him!” said the voice of 
his sister, who had been sitting near the door in- 
side, listening, with female curiosity, to our talk, 
but keeping unseen and still. As she spoke, she 
vame to the door. Her eyes were really awake, 
her cheek flushed, and I knew my visit had not 
been lost, at least, upon her. I could see the Venus 
starting out from the block! 

“Bye, Doctor,” said both, as they shook me 

rarmly by the hand, which was unnecessary, as 
I was not going to be absent from town. I an- 
swered cordially, and walked slowly down the 
street toward the old tavern. The sun was just 
down. “ Rose at four,’ murmured I, recalling the 
events of the day; “read two hours; did that 
strabismus case ; rode over to Squire Smithers’ ; 
read up Mrs. Milson’s case; had a talk with that 
lazy fellow, Theophilus Scall. Put that down 
in note-book among my ‘Cases in Pikesville,’ as 
‘ Case of Mental Catalepsy;—write out treatment ; 
—watch effects !” 


HUMANITY. 


BY MRS. SARAH T. BOLTON. 


ABOVE us the clouds are wild and black, 
The winds are howling on our track ; 
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The shivering trees are bare and bleak, 
My heart is sick, and my limbs are weak, 
Wandering wearily, wearily. 


They turned me away from the rich man’s door, 

Haggard and hungry, and cold and poor. 

There was feasting, laughter, and song within ; 

But they turned me away, in my tatters thin, 

With thee, thou pledge of my shame and sin, 
Away, where the wind sobs drearily. 


My heart was cold, and the demons came, 

With their livid lips, and their eyes of flame; 

They told me to murder thee, child of shame, 
And laughed till my brain whirled dizzily. 


They followed my path through the drifted snow, 
Taunting, and mocking, and gibbering low, 
“There is peace and rest where the cold waves 
flow, 
Far down o’er the white sands busily.” 


I felt their breath on my tortured brain ; 

They tore my heart, and I shrieked in vain; 

They whispered, “ Death is the end of pain; 
Fly, fly to the grave’s security— 

The world will turn from the hideous stain 
That mars thy womanly purity.” 


They bade me remember the bright old time, 
My cottage home in a foreign clime, 
The friends I lost by my love and crime, 
Till, smothering my soul’s humanity, 
I grasped, in the strength of my deep despair, 
Thy neck, my babe,—it was soft and fair, 
But the warm blood curdled and blackened there, 
To witness my wild insanity. 


How quiet and rigid and cold thou art! 
I lay thy head on my fainting heart, 
And kiss thy lips, with a quivering start! 
My hand !—God! let me not think of it! 
I have seen thee smile, I have felt thy breath ; 
Can I feel it now :—Oh death, pale death, 
Thy lethean cup, let me drink of it! 


We'll make us a bed in the snow so deep; 
The frost with a shroud will cover us; 
The winds will lull us to dreamless sleep, 
And the stars, in their far-off homes, will keep 
Their beautiful night-watch over us. 
* * * * * 


But where is the father of that dead child, 

That sleeps where the winds wail mournfully ? 
He left the woman his love beguiled— 
Is the monster loathed, contemned, reviled, 

Does the world regard him scornfully ? 


He is revelling now, where the lamps are bright ; 
Where the hours go by in a festive flight, 

And the gleeful song rings merrily— 
They wish him joy, on his bridal night, 

And warm, young hearts, beat cheerily. 


The bride is a creature of love and youth, 

With an eye of light, and a lip of truth, 
And a fair form moulded slenderly ; 

Her heart is a fountain of kindly ruth, 
That flows for the suffering, tenderly. 


Oh! little she deems that a wretch defamed, 

Deceived, dishonoured, betrayed, ashamed, 

By the strength of the bridegroom’s oath once 
claimed 





The love she is fondly cherishing. 
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For he is a model of manly grace, 

With the sounding name of a noble race ; 

He has power, and fame, and fair broad land, 

And there is no blood on his jewelled hand 
To tell of the lost one perishing ; 


Where the censers breathe, and the jewels shine, 
They pledge him now in the rich red wine, 
But never, by token, or word, or sign, 
Allude to his victim’s history. 
No, fill the cup to the sparkling brim, 
With life and pleasure and fame for him, 
The future is bright, let the past be dim, 
And wrapped in a fearful mystery. 


In the penal code of this righteous world, 
Justice, | ween, is a rarity ; 

At the kind, but frail, the lip is curled, 

The bitter taunt, the sarcasm hurled, 
With sure, unvarying parity ; 

But over the monster, mean and vile, 

Whose heart is a canker, festering guile, 

Who kills with the light of his serpent smile, 
We throw the pure mantle of charity. 


And many a heart, that faints and fails, 

And many a beautiful cheek that pales, 

And eyes that weep at fictitious tales, 
Of sorrow, and wrong, and misery, 

Will turn from the pallid brow that veils 
A deeper, and wilder agony. 


THE WIDOW’S DAUGHTER. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
BY ELIZABETH BOGART. 


On the borders of the Thames, not many miles 
distant from London, stood, in the days of “ lang 
syne,” a spacious and elegant mansion, the resi- 
dence of Mr. Stanhope, an English gentleman of 
large fortune and highly estimable character. It 
may, or it may not stand there yet: but whether 
any vestige of its former beauty still remains, or 
whether time and neglect has left it to crumble 
into ruins, is not for me to say. It is more than 
probable that, those who once knew it, would 
know it now no more. It is more than probable 
that the capricious tyranny of fashion has new- 
modelled or removed the ancient edifice, whose 
original owner sleeps peacefully near the spot, 
unconscious of the change. At the period of 
which we speak, however, the family of Mr. 
Stanhope was flourishing in full prosperity. 
There were two daughters, Margaret and Frances, 
then just springing up into early womanhood. 
Margaret was a reputed beauty; but as we shall 
seldom have occasion to mention her in the suc- 
ceeding pages, a particular description is unne- 
cessary. Frances, though the younger sister, 
must have an introduction to the reader, from the 
circumstance of her being closely associated 
throughout with the heroine of our tale. 

Frances Stanhope, at fifteen years of age, was 
the gayest, and most joyous being in existence ; 
frank and warm-hearted—ever ready to oblige, 
and aiming always to give pleasure to others— 
generous, unselfish, and unsuspicious—yet en- 
dowed with a quickness of perception, and an 
intuitive knowledge of human nature, which 
shielded her from the imposition of pretended 
friendship, or the imprudence of indulging un- 
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guardedly in her own benevolent feelings. She 
was not thought handsome, excepting by those 
who knew and loved her; and to them she re- 
flected in person all the graces and beauty of her 
character. Her eyes were of a light blue, with 
a soft and sweet expression. Her complexion, 
fair and pure as the lily, and almost as colourless, 
excepting in moments of sudden excitement or 
emotion, when the blood rushed to her cheeks, 
and shone through the transparent skin. A large 
mouth, which was scarcely a fault; for it was 
ornamented with a set of teeth which might have 
excited the envy of half the ladies in England; 
and her hair, abundant and of a glossy bright- 
ness, hung in natural ringlets over her neck and 
shoulders, and was thrown to and fro with the 
careless motion of exercise, or the rapid influence 
of the passing breeze. For her own part, she 
heeded not how or where the flowing ringlets 
lay, so that they were brushed from her eyes, and 
did not incommode her. She never dreamed of 
training them to attract admiration. She had no 
art and no pretension; but she possessed the 
power of making herself a most agreeable com- 
panion, by the simple charm of conversation; a 
charm more delightful in society than any other, 
and which, with her rapid thoughts and fluent 
speech, she made a continual source of entertain- 
ment to her friends and family. Such was 
Frances Stanhope in her sixteenth year;—a 
child and a woman ;—a child in innocence and 
simplicity and a woman in precocious intellect, 
with capabilities of thought and action far beyond 
her years. 

Belonging to the estate of Mr. Stanhope, and 
located also on the banks of the Thames, was a 
neat and pleasant cottage. A handsome brick 
front, with a courtyard before the door, and a few 
large and ornamental trees around its borders, 
gave it an air of gentility as well as comfort; 
while a pretty garden attached to it in the rear, 
yielded a supply of fruit and vegetables to the 
inmates. There was no particular taste or fancy 
displayed in the arrangement of the grounds, but 
altogether it wore the aspect of a peaceful and 
tranquil retirement, while the moderate rent de- 
manded for it, made it a desirable residence for 
genteel and respectable families, who were 
obliged to confine their expenses within the 
limits of a small income; perhaps reduced by 
extravagance or misfortune from the abundance 
of better days. It had been rented successively 
to several different tenants; and its present oc- 
cupants, who had but recently taken possession, 
were the continual subject of curiosity and specu- 
lation to Margaret and Frances Stanhope. The 
name, LinpDEN, had something romantic in the 
sound, and the appearance of the gentleman and 
lady who bore it, and who were both young, 
awakened a corresponding interest in their feel- 
ings. Mr. Linden was evidently a gentleman. 
His firm walk and graceful bow stamped him a 
man of breeding. He dressed in a plain suit of 
black, with white ruffles around his wrists, and a 
white cravat, according to the fashion of the day. 
An added inch in height might have made his 
figure more commanding, but it was still perfectly 
symmetrical; and though he lacked something of 
the noble and dignified bearing which charac- 
terizes the truly great, his whole manner, not- 
withstanding, was the very epitome of grace and 
elegance. His face was eminently handsome. 





Dark hair, so very dark that it was only not black, 
brows curved in the exact line of beauty, and 
long, soft lashes, shading a pair of brilliant hazel 
eyes, Were all in unison with his other features. 
His mouth and teeth were exquisite—scarcely to 
be equalled—while the full, rich, and melodious 
tones of his voice, found a certain echo in the 
hearts of his listeners. Of Mrs. Linden, how- 
ever, it would be more difficult to give a descrip- 
tion. A single glance at her face was sufficient 
to fix it on the memory; and without being able 
to tell precisely what it was that made the im- 
pression, it was yielded to, unresistingly. Her 
eyes were of that deep and liquid blue which 
seemed to pour their light into the very soul of 
the gazer—a light which passed from her own 
spirit, and was sometimes succeeded by a shadow 
of sadness on her countenance, which excited in- 
voluntary sympathy. Her figure was fragile and 
slender, and without any authority as to the truth 
of the surmise, the idea intruded itself into the 
mind that she was not quite happy. 

Mr. Stanhope, however, was not prepossessed 
in her favour. Plain and old-fashioned in his no- 
tions of propriety, he had become a little preju- 
diced against her, from seeing her in the doors 
and windows of the cottage, dressed in the richest 
and most expensive Japan muslins, and wearing 
ornaments only suitable for the wealthy ; and what 
in his opinion was worse than all, always sport- 
ing a red rose in the side of her cap. There was 
also a mystery in the history and character of 
these new tenants of the cottage, which induced 
him to forbid his daughters from forming any ac- 
quaintance with them, until something of a more 
satisfactory nature could be ascertained concern- 
ing them. Margaret observed implicit obedience ; 
but Frances;—who was continually passing and 
repassing the gate of the cottage on her way to 
school, and who returned, day by day, the bow and 
smile of Mrs, Linden,—felt an irresistible desire to 
break through the prohibition, and commence a 
speaking acquaintance with the interesting-look- 
ing lady. In the meanwhile, Mr. Stanhope’s in- 
quiries had been favourably answered, and his 
doubts of their reputation removed. Frances, also, 
had learned at the same time, from a report which 
had just reached the neighbourhood, that Mr. Lin- 
den had been in the army, that he had made a 
runaway match with an heiress from Stratford-on- 
Avon, and that the connexions, on both sides, 
were highly respectable. Of course there could 
be no objection to visiting, and introducing them 
into society. With this budget of news upon her 
mind, she ran across the lawn with breathless 
impatience to meet her fathér. Her bonnet was 
swung back upon her shoulders, her curls flying 
in disorder, and her pale face flushed with an un- 
usual colour. 

Mr. Stanhope stood still in astonishment. “ What 
is the matter, Frances?” exclaimed he, as soon as 
she came within speaking distance. “ What is 
the matter with you, I say? What are you run- 
ning so for?” 

“Oh, papa,” said Frances, “I have got some- 
thing to tell you. Oh dear, I am so out of breath! 
—but you will let us visit the cottage now, I am 
sure.” —“ The cottage again!” exclaimed Mr. Stan- 
hope,—* and pray, is all this flurry about that 
poor unlucky cottage, which you have been going 
crazy about for the last month? ‘I wish to gra- 
cious it was blown down, and then there would 
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be an end of it. Why couldn’t you walk as well | 


as to run after this fashion, and get yourself in 
such a heat? Heavens and earth! What a mad- 
cap thing you are, Fan. I dare say, now, you 
will take your death of cold. See, your cheeks 
look as if the blood was bursting through them, 
and your hair is standing at all points of the com- 
pass,—a pretty trim for a young lady, truly. But 
come, let us hear your wonderful news.” 

“Well, sir,’ said Frances, cooling down from 
her enthusiasm, “ Miss Ainsworth told me—” 

“Stop, till you get rested child,” said her father, 
interrupting her. “Ill warrant you have run all 
the way from school, just to tell some rigmarole 
story of Miss Ainsworth’s. What does she know 
about the people at the cottage ?” 

“* Why, she has heard their whole history, papa, 
and I want to tell you, if you would but let me 
speak. Iam not tired at all, nor warm either, 
and there is no danger of my taking cold.” 

“Well, well, out with it, then; give us Miss 
Ainsworth’s intelligence, and put on your bonnet, 
before the sun broils your face to a blister.” 

“Dear papa,” said Frances, laughing, “ you will 
drive it all out of my head; never mind my face. 
Margaret’s might be of more consequence. But 
just listen, now; it’s so romantic; and I’m so 
sorry for poor Mrs. Linden.” 

“But what is it you’re so sorry for?” said Mr. 
Stanhope again, with a good-natured smile, for 
Frances was his favourite child. “I see no use 
in listening, if you are never coming to the point.” 

Frances was accustomed to such interruptions 
from her father, and knew she had no remedy 
but to hurry through her relation as fast as pos- 
sible. 

“ Miss Ainsworth says,” she continued, “ that 
Mr. Linden has been an officer in the army, and 
that his wife was an heiress of one of the first 
families in Stratford-on-A von, and that she married 
him against the consent of her family, and her 
mother will not forgive her; and that is the rea- 
son of her ill health, and the melancholy looks 
which she sometimes has, when we see her sit- 
ting alone in the window.” 

“ And reason enough, too, Frances,” answered 
her father. ‘“ Disobedience to parents is sure to 
leave a sting in the heart, which poisons its happi- 
ness. I was willing to let you tell your story, al- 
though I had already heard the same account from 
another source. Poor lady! she is truly to be pitied, 
and not the less for having erred; and I much fear 
she is now reaping the bitter fruit of her husband’s 
neglect. He leaves her often, to pursue his own 
pleasures, and she must need cheering in her 
lonely home. You and Margaret can go and call 
on her this evening, if you wish; only mind you 
do not stay after nine o'clock.” 

Frances waited to hear no more; but flew off 
to tell her sister, heedless of her father’s prohi- 
bition not to run. It was in vain he called after 
her at the top of his lungs. Her speed was never 
slackened until she reached the house. 

Margaret was delighted with the long-wished- 
for permission of visiting the cottage; and they 
could scarcely control their impatience until the 
evening. A messenger had been despatched be- 
forehand with their compliments, and a hope 
that their call would be agreeable. On their ar- 
rival at the gate, Mr. Linden met and welcomed 
them, with all the bland and courtly grace of the 
highbred gentleman. The sisters were charmed 
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with his gallantry, accompanied, as it was, with 
the peculiar polish and elegance of the military 
school. Mrs. Linden had all the quietude, and 
self-possession, and unembarrassed deportment 
of one whose perfect acquaintance with the rules 
of politeness and refined society removed the ne- 
cessity of any effort at imitation. She received 
them with evident pleasure, which she expressed 
in simple and natural language, flowing directly 
from the heart. 

“It had been her earnest wish,” she said, “ to 
be allowed the privilege of their acquaintance and 
friendship. She was aware that her first arrival 
in the neighbourhood had been under a cloud; 
but she trusted it would pass away, and that the 
young ladies would spend some pleasant hours 
with her, during the approaching winter.” 

These remarks were made apart from her 
husband, who had just left the room; and on his 
return, the quick-sighted Frances immediately 
fancied that his presence threw a sort of restraint 
over the behaviour of the lady. Margaret observed 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Linden was full of 
spirits, and appeared to the very best advantage. 
Nothing could be more delightful than his con- 
versation. Rapid and unstudied, it glided from 
one subject to another, showing a versatility of 
thought and talent, which captivated the attention 
of his young listeners, until the hour of nine gave 
the signal for their departure. It came too soon. 

Frances looked at Margaret, who rose from her 
seat, and said, “We must go—we promised to be 
at home at nine o'clock.” 

“ But you must stay a few minutes longer,” said 
Mr. Linden, “and let me sing you a song. You 
have not heard me sing, and that is one of the 
accomplishments of which I used to be proud. 
Anne said I sang well before we were married, 
but my voice has grown so familiar to her now, 
that she forgets to praise it any more.” 

There was apparently more in these words, 
than met the ear; for a side glance at his wife, 
caused the colour to rush to her cheeks, but she 
remained silent. 

The young ladies assured him of their desire to 
hear him sing, and without waiting to be urged, 
he took a guitar from the corner of the room, and 
commenced the following recitative in a voice of 
such exquisite pathos and sweetness, that its tones 
seemed to penetrate through the ear to the heart: 


“Soft zephyrs on thy balmy wing, 
Thy choicest treasures hither bring; 
An angel guard some hand divine ; 
Oh watch her with a care like mine.” 


And then changing the air with the measure, 
he proceeded to the next stanzas, with a fuller 
and richer strain of melody. 


“A rose from her bosom had strayed, 
[ll strive to replace it with art, 
But no, ‘twill her slumbers invade, 
ll wear it, fond youth, next my heart. 


Alas! silly rose, hadst thou known 
"Twas Daphne who gave thee thy place, 
Thou ne'er from thy station hadst flown— 
Her bosom’s the mansion of peace.” 


The expression which he gave to the words 
with the soul-thrilling music, cannot be conveyed 
to the paper. The girls were completely en- 
tranced, and begged him to give them one more 








song before they left. It was not his intention, 
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however, to let them go so soon. He laid down 
his guitar, and making a sudden transition from 
the soft and tender music of the last lines, to the 
comic sentimental of the succeeding ones, he sang 
with characteristic humour, and without any ac- 
companiment, the well-known, old-fashioned bal- 
lad, beginning thus— 


“Though you promised last Sunday to walk in 
the Mall, 
With Susan from Deptford, and likewise with 
Sal, 
Though ‘twas hard, very hard your unkindness 
to bear, 
I only upbraided my Tom with a tear.” 


By the time he had concluded the remaining 
verses, his young auditors had forgotten both the 
hour and the command of their father. Song after 
song followed in quick succession, sometimes gay 
and sometimes pensive, until Margaret and Fran- 
ces, charmed and amused with their fascinating 
host, seemed bound, as by a spell, and sought in 
vain to escape from the witchery of the scene. 
They were recalled to their obligation, however, 
by hearing the clock strike eleven; when the 
door was opened, and they were invited into 
another room to partake of a handsome supper. 
With much earnestness, they then protested 
against remaining any longer, and pleaded their 
promise to return at nine o'clock. Mr. Linden 
laughed at their excuses, and declared they should 
not go, until they had tasted the chicken, and the 
tarts, and above all, the grapes, which he had 
taken such pains to cultivate; after which, he 
promised to escort them safely to their home. 

Mr. Stanhope was waiting to receive them, 
with a severe reprimand ready on his lips, which 
he could scarcely repress until he had bowed Mr. 
Linden from the door. As he turned then, to 
speak, the light of the hall lamp fell full on the 
face of Frances, who was pale and trembling 
with affright at the lateness of the hour; and in- 
stantly forgetting his anger, he exclaimed hastily, 
“You are ill, Frances—What makes you so pale? 
Ah, I see how it is—you have been kept up till 
you are exhausted and worn out with fatigue. 
It’s all my own folly, too, in letting you go among 
people we know nothing about. Go to your room, 
now, and see if you can get half a night's sleep. 
Margaret, at least, should have known better,and 


had more prudence than to stay till this time of 


night.” 

“We wanted to come, sir,” said Margaret, “ but 
they wouldn't let us.” 

“Wouldn't let you, forsooth—Well, well, we 
shall take care that you are not detained another 
time against your will. Come, what are you wait- 
ing for ’—away with you both to bed; and let us 
see how long it will take you to recover from the 
blessed effects of this dissipation.” 

The girls obeyed with alacrity, glad to escape 
from any further reproof, and happy that the for- 
tunate paleness of Frances had saved them from 
a heavier storm of their father’s displeasure. In 
their room, the events of the evening were dis- 
cussed between them with much interest and 
animation. Margaret expressed her unqualified 
admiration of Mr. Linden; while Frances de- 
clared her belief that his accomplishments were 
kept only for show in the company of strangers. 
She was sure, she said, that his wife was ne- 
glected, and she was determined not to like him, 
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even were he ten times more handsome and 
agreeable than he had appeared that evening. 
Her youthful sympathies were all enlisted for the 
lady. She had remarked the sadness on her 
countenance, which had become so habitual, that 
it could not be quite concealed, even by the smiles 
which she bestowed on her visiters. It was long 
before the sisters could cease talking of them. ‘The 
impression of this their first visit to the cottage 
Was so strong upon their minds, that it was never 
afterwards entirely etiaced. Margaret went more 
into society, and thought less of the acquaintance ; 
but Frances made frequent calls on Mrs. Linden. 
Her feelings, naturally ardent and enthusiastic, 
soon became deeply interested in her new friend; 
and it was not long before her girlish liking for 
her settled into a strong and lasting attachment 
Her school-days were nearly over; and she re 
joiced at the approaching expiration of the term, 
which was to free her from the arbitrary rules 
and lessons, so irksome to her buoyant and im- 
patient disposition, The time of her emancipa- 
tion came at last. The restraint imposed by her 
teachers was at an end; and then her leisure hours 
were all spent with Mrs. Linden, whose melan- 
choly was hourly increasing. Frances was still 
a stranger to the events of her former life, and the 
name of her family. She had too much delicacy 
to pry into her affairs, or seek more of her confi- 
dence than was voluntarily given her; and she 
awaited the time when her friend should feel an 
inclination to unburthen her mind, and allow her 
to participate more fully in her sorrows. The 
dreary winter had glided into the smiling spring, 
and the spring into the more lovely and luxuriant 
summer, ere the flood-gates of feeling in the heart 
of Mrs. Linden, had broken forth to pour their 
overflowing streams into the sympathetic bosom 
of her young and affectionate associate. Con- 
tinued indisposition, however, increased the weight 
which rested on her mind; and on a still and 
lovely evening, when all nature seemed harmo- 
nized into more than ordinary quietude and beauty, 
she sent an urgent message for Frances to come 
to her. The young lady instantly obeyed the 
summons, The spirits of Mrs. Linden were un- 
usually depressed, and her eyes red and swollen 
with weeping. Her husband, as was often the 
case, Was absent, seeking pleasure and amuse- 
ment among the gay. 

“Sit down, Frances,” said Mrs. Linden. “I 
have sent for you this evening, to tax your pa- 
tience in listening to a tale of disobedience, from 
which has originated all the unhappiness of my 
life, and planted in my constitution the seeds of 
early death, It is for your benefit, dear girl, that 
I am going to relate my sad history; in order to 
warn you against the danger of forming sudden 
attachments, or giving way too unguardedly to 
the natural impulses of tenderness in your heart, 
which might lead you into the same path which 
I have trodden with such bitter penitence. 

“ My maiden name was Lucy. lam a descend- 
ant of that family which obtained rather an un- 
enviable celebrity from the circumstance of one 
of its members having committed Shakspeare for 
deer-stealing. You read Shakspeare? The cha- 
racter of Justice Shallow was drawn for my an- 
cestor. [resided almost wholly with my widowed 
mother, at Stratford-on-Avon, tranquil and happy, 
until, about three years since, we were visited by 
a Commissioner N., and with him came Mr. Lin- 
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den, a young recruiting officer. I need not say to 
you he was handsome. (You will do justice to 
his beauty, although I know you do not like him.) 
They came to pass a few weeks with us during 
the sporting season, and our parks abounded with 
game. For a few days,;my mother was amused 
with his gaiety, address, and good-humour; but 
he otfended her one morning at breakfast by his 
abrupt familiarity, and she never got over the 
disagreeable impression it left upon her mind. 
My mother was addressing Commissioner N., and 
speaking of her family name, which was Duns- 
combe, and added, ‘Il suppose you know that my 
daughter is to marry her cousin of the same name, 
who is now in Scotland ? 

“¢ Your pardon, my dear madam,’ said Linden, 
‘but that can never be, for I intend to marry 
Miss Lucy myself. Do you not see how much I 
am in love with her” 

“My mother made no answer to this speech, 
which, to her, appeared the height of imperti- 
nence. She was too proud to notice it, excepting 
by a glance of scorn. Her politeness forbade her 
to express in words, displeasure or reproof to a 
guest in herown house. She had, also, too much 
confidence in me to suppose that I would be in- 
fluenced by his flattery, or won from my duty by 
a person whom she considered as a mere adven- 
turer. She did not judge correctly of the heart, 
nor act wisely to leave me exposed to the tempta- 
tion. Young and unsophisticated, I was not proof 
against his various fascinations, and listened pri- 
vately to his pleadings and assurances of pro- 
found and unalterable affection. I had never 
seen my cousin, to whom I had been betrothed 
in childhood. He was expected in a few weeks 
to claim my hand, but, before that time arrived, 
I had learned to love his rival with my whole 
heart. I had, however, sufficient resolution to re- 
ject him, and to shrink from even the thought of 
leaving my dear mother—and we parted; but 
alas! for me, all pleasure, peace, and hope, de- 
parted with him! Time went heavily after he 
left us, and my grief was at its height, when I 
received a letter through a secret channel, appris- 
ing me that he had obtained promotion through 
the interest of his friend, and was going abroad 
—that on the following day he would be in the 
park to take a final leave of me. Unmindful of 
my filial duties, and all that ought to have de- 
terred me, I met him; listened to the sacrifices he 
had made, and his determination never to return 
to England. My grief at this exceeded all bounds. 
He took advantage of it, and implored me to be 
his. ‘Your mother,’ he continued,‘ will soon be 
reconciled. She cannot exist without you; and 
when once the irrevocable knot is tied, she will 
forgive and receive us, and forget her disappoint- 
ment in beholding our happiness. Your cousin’s 
love, as yet, is only an idea; while mine is a part 
of my life. Why should you keep a promise toa 
stranger, made without your consent? Believe 
me, dearest, you mistake the word, honour. There 
could be no honour in giving your hand to your 
cousin, while your heart belongs to me. Your 
tears confess it, best beloved—go with me—say 
you will; and it shall be my care to make you 
happy! 

“ At this moment a chaise drove up to the gate 
of the park; and overcome by his entreaties, 
and my own despair at the thought of losing him 
and being compelled to wed another, I suffered 
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him to lift me into the carriage, which bore us too 
swiftly from my forsaken home. But I could not 
conquer my remorse at thus clandestinely flying 
from my mother, and continued, in paroxysms of 
tears and sobbing, to harass and distress him 
through the whole of that ill-fated journey.” 

Here Mrs. Linden paused, and indulged in a 
long fit of weeping, at the recollection of the 
scene she had just described. Frances would 
fain have had her postpone the concluding part 
of the recital, but she insisted on proceeding as 
soon as she had sufficiently recovered herself. 

“ You shall hear the whole, dear Frances,” said 
she, “ while I have strength to relate it; for I feel 
a presentiment that my time on earth is short. 

“Immediately on our arrival in London we 
were married, and Mr. Linden took lodgings in 
the city, where all was sad bewilderment and 
wretchedness to me. My repentance was deep, 
never more to slumber, for conscience had awa- 
kened in full force. The love which I really felt 
for my husband proved its insufficiency to still 
my self-upbraidings, and I sought in vain for hap- 
piness or peace. I wrote a long letter to my be- 
loved mother, full of supplication and humiliation, 
beseeching her forgiveness and countenance. The 
tears | shed had almost obliterated its contents. 
I waited many days, in the most agonizing sus- 
pense, for an answer. It came, at length, dic- 
tated, but not written by her, whom my cruel de- 
sertion had laid on a bed of sickness. No men- 
tion was made in it of my folly or undutifulness 
—no pardon, no recall to my former home. It 
contained merely the following words, which have 
been stereotyped on my memory. 

“* All the apparel of my daughter shall be sent 
to her address, together with a draft for the eight 
hundred pounds sterling, left her by a relative, 
and which I have no right to detain.’ 

“Oh, how did my heart bleed over this cold, 
bitter letter! I could have better borne reproach 
and anger than those few calm and decided words, 
which told me but too plainly that my mother had 
cast me off forever. She would send all that be- 
longed to me. Nothing should remain to remind 
her of the ungrateful daughter who had forsaken 
her in her old age and infirmities, and the loneli- 
ness of widowhood, for the love of one whom she 
had known but a few short weeks. I could not 
recover from the shock—but on Mr. Linden, my 
mother’s letter, with the draft for the eight hun- 
dred pounds, produced a different effect. His ha- 
bits were expensive, and though known only as 
the protegé of Commissioner N., he had mixed 
much in good society. The money was a source 
of much gratification to him. ‘He spent it freely 
at parties and theatres; thinking more would soon 
arrive for our daily expenses. Little did he know 
the firmness of purpose and steadfastness of prin- 
ciple which always governed my mother’s actions. 
His after-experience of it soured his disposition. 
She could make no allowance for the dereliction 
of honour in him, or the disobedience of her child. 

“Oh, London! how often have I listened in 
childhood, to accounts of its splendour and plea- 
sures! I have since lived in it, a poor, miserable, 
forsaken creature, with none to soothe or sympa- 
thize in my sorrows. I scarcely ever went out, 
or sought amusement at my window—but spent 
my time in reading, and writing again and again, 
to my only parent, praying for forgiveness and a 
blessing. It was all that I asked, but it was 
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denied—and in sad resignation I have come to 
this cottage to die in peace. I shall not survive 
my approaching trial. Should mychild be spared, 
I beseech of you, my faithful friend, to endeavour 
after my death, to soften my mother’s heart, and 
prevail on her to protect and provide for it. The 
hope that you would do this, has led me to con- 
fess to you my family name, and the unhappy 
history of my married life. 

“Do not ery so bitterly, Frances. I trust that 
my penitence has been accepted by Him, who 
died for sinners. How can I think otherwise 
when a kind Providence has raised up such 
friends to me in my desolation, as yourself and 
your dear mother. Here is my trust,” laying her 
hand on the Bible, “and I feel assured, that, ‘as 
my day is, so shall my strength be.’” 

She became more composed, after the conclu- 
sion of this melancholy history. Mr. Linden 
came in, for a few moments, but soon went out a 
second time, and left them to continue their con- 
versation without interruption. Frances imagined 
that his absence was a relief to his wife, although 
no complaint escaped her lips. She merely re- 
marked, as if casually: 

“ My mother’s implacability sits ill on Linden. 
He thinks she has been too inflexible, and often 
takes pleasure in reminding me of a sacrifice of 
personal property which I once made for her. 
Several years since, she was afflicted with cata- 
racts on her eyes, and was threatened with total 
blindness. The celebrated Doctor Ware was sent 
for, from London, and performed a successful 
operation on them, by which means she was 
effectually relieved, and her sight restored. In 
my gratitude, I presented him with two hundred 
pounds, out of my own small fortune, in addition 
to his fee—but I do not regret the money. Her 
forgiveness now, is all I desire. I have had 
great conflicts with my pride, and the desertion 
of my friends, but those sufferings are past. The 
Almighty has graciously strengthened me, so 
that [ am prepared to drink the bitter cup of my 
unhappy destiny, even to the dregs. But I have 
one request, dear girl, to make of you. Be less 
observant of any little harsh expressions used by 
Linden in conversing with me. Do not, on such 
occasions, look sad, and drop your usual suavity. 
There is much to be considered. Linden is a 
disappointed man. He has married a woman 
brought up in the midst of wealth, and when 
deprived of it, utterly incapable of rendering her- 
self useful to him; and he feels the want of many 
comforts, which my ignorance of domestic occu- 
pations knows not how to supply. He has won 
a helpless and dependent being, instead of a 
reputed heiress.” 

Frances strove torevive her hopes of a reconci- 
liation with her mother, and a reinstatement in 
her former station of life. 

“ No, dear,” replied Mrs. Linaen, “I am resigned 
now. Do not awaken delusive dreams. The 
voice of delusion has already been my greatest 
enemy. Grief and misfortune make us selfish, 
Fanny, or I should not continue to oppress your 
spirits with my melancholy, even at the moment 
when I know you are preparing to attend the 
wedding of your friend. But see here—I have a 
little gift for you; a bunch of wild flowers and a 
few ears of wheat. They are almost as natural 
as if just plucked from the field. I wore them at 
a party of Lady Archers, when they were not 
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more bright than the blossoms of hope in my 
bosom. I shall never wear ornaments again, and 
flowers, surely, ought not to bloom over a broken 
heart. Take them, dear, in memory of my love 
for you. They will suit your pretty chip hat, 
and it will give me so much pleasure to see you 
wear them. ‘So, you are to be bridesmaid for 
Miss B., and doubtless anticipate a-great deal of 
pleasure.” 

“ No indeed,” said Frances, “I expect to make 
a thousand blunders in my new office, and am 
only afraid my friends will have to blush for my 
awkwardness.” 

“ There is no fear of that,” replied Mrs. Linden; 
“nature, unspoiled by affectation, is seldom awk- 
ward, and you are never so. But will you not 
show me your dresses? your sister tells me they 
are very elegant.” 

“Oh yes! I dare say they would look elegant 
on Margaret,” said Frances, laughing, “ but I am 
so careless, and so fidgety about being dressed, 
that nothing ever shows to advantage on me. In 
this instance, however, it will be of no conse- 
quence, as all eyes will of course be for the bride. 
I wish you could see her—she is so lovely.” 

“ The loved are always lovely,” answered Mrs. 
Linden, with an affectionate smile, “and by that 
rule, you would be a thousand times the most 
lovely tome. The wedding is to be in the church, 
I hear. So much the better. The house of God is 
the most fitting place for so solemn and important 
aceremony. Will there be a large company ?” 

“Six carriages,” replied Frances. “We dine 
at Richmond, where the mother and daughter 
part; but I go on to Moredon Hall, and expect 
to remain there three months. The Hall will be 
rather gloomy, I fancy, and I shall delight to 
breathe our river breezes again on my return. 
You will see more of my mother and sister during 
my absence, for I have been a great monopolizer 
of your society lately, and am now getting to be 
as great an egotist, and talk of myself as if | were 
really necessary to your happiness; but you will 
not forget me, I know. God bless you, dear 
friend—and now farewell!” 

Mrs. Linden remained at the window, watch- 
ing in the moonlight the retreating form of her 
youthful comforter, until it was lost in the dis- 
tance; and then turning away with a burthened 
heart, she sat down in her solitary apartment to 
wait the return of her truant husband. 

Frances Stanhope had been deeply interested 
in the history to which she had been listening; 
but after a night’s refreshing sleep, her thoughts 
naturally reverted to the approaching marriage of 
her most intimate friend and companion, Helen 
B. The carriage which was to bear her to the 
residence of the bride’s father, arrived on the 
afternoon of the following day, and removed her 
for a time from the influence of those melancholy 
feelings which ever accompanied her interviews 
with the cottage lady. The scene of gaiety and 
festivity into which she was immediately intro- 
duced, gave a fresh spring to her buoyant spirits. 
She entered into the happiness of one friend, as 
she had done into the sorrows of another. But 
time sped on. The weeks revolve around plea 
sure as well as misery. Moredon Hall became 
settled into its usual stately formality after the 
bridal parties were over; and Frances, after the 
expiration of her three months’ visit, returned 
willingly to her home. 
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After spending the first few hours with her 
family, she hastened to the cottage. Mrs. Linden 
had been anxiousty expecting her, and Frances 
was greatly pained and shocked at perceiving the 
fearful ravages which mental and physical suf- 
fering had made in the appearance of her friend. 
Her face was emaciated and wan, excepting 
where the hectic spot burned on her cheeks with 
a consuming brightness. Her mind, however, 
seemed exalted in proportion to the decay of her 
bodily health and strength, and she was evidently 
endued with a growing courage from above. 

“Tam so happy to see you, my beloved Fran- 
ces,” said she, in a subdued and almost solemn 
tone. “ You know not how much I have missed 
your sweet society, and affectionate cheering, in 
my hours of solitude and sadness—You know 
not how I have grieved over the thought, that per- 
haps we might never meet again in this pleasant 
cottage, where I have found both heavenly and 
earthly consolation. Yes, I may truly say now, 
that consolation has here visited my heart: for 
my dear mother has at length forgiven me, and I 
shall die in peace. She has just sent me a mes- 
sage with her pardon—” 

“ And nothing else ?’—asked Frances, interrupt- 
ing her. 

“Enough, and more, much more than I durst 
anticipate,” replied Mrs. Linden. She stopped 
suddenly, for her husband at that moment entered 
the apartment. Frances returned his kindly greet- 
ing to herself, and then said, “I hope we shall see 
Mrs. Linden quite happy now, since her mother 
has at length relented, and sent her forgive- 
ness ?” 

“A great favour indeed,” answered Linden, 
“to a daughter who has been devoted to her from 
infancy, and observant of her every wish until the 
fatal day of her marriage with me,—and whose 
only fault was that she preferred a man she loved, 
before a stranger whom she had never seen. 
Mrs. Lucy,” he continued, with a sneering expres- 
sion on his lip, “ might at least have been generous 
enough to return the two hundred pounds, which 
Anne, in her superfluous gratitude, gave to Doctor 
Ware, for restoring her mother’s sight. Two 
hundred pounds would make things look some- 
thing better than they do at present,” glancing his 
eyes around the scan ly furnished room. “The 
old lady has been tootilow in her pardon—I have 
no patience with such obstinacy.” 

Frances became excited—for she observed that 
Mrs. Linden was agitated, and growing pale as 
death. “We seldom have much patience or cou- 
rage,” said she, “to bear the evils we have brought 
upon ourselves.” His flashing and angry look, 
recalled her presence of mind; and she immedi- 
ately added in a more gentle tone—*‘ You are 
wrong, I think, to suffer your mind to dwell upon 
what you consider as past grievances. Since the 
silence has been broken, there is no doubt but 
you will hear again from Stratford, soon, and pro- 
bably in a more satisfactory manner. I will get 
my father to write to Mrs, Lucy, if you think he 
will have any influence.” 

This proposal hushed the impending storm— 
and his displeasure at the first reply of Frances, 
passed over. 

A few days after the foregoing conversation, 
Mrs. Linden became the mother of a little girl; 
and from that hour, her physicians gave up all 
hope of her recovery. She was so weak that her 
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young friend was prohibited from attempting to 
converse with her. She consequently absented 
herself from the cottage, and strove in her own 
room to compose her feelings, and view the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the sufferer as the surest 
refuge from all her sorrows. But a week passed 
on, and Mrs, Linden still lived. Then Frances, 
with the natural buoyancy of her age, began to 
indulge the renewed hope that she might still 
be spared to see happier days. Pleased with this 
idea, and forgetful of the reflections, which had 
so lately reconciled her to the death of her friend, 
she stepped out upon the terrace at the back of 
her father’s house, and almost unconsciously suf- 
fered her mind to become occupied with the 
beautiful display of objects which met her view. 
Hundreds of little boats were skimming lightly 
over the placid Thames. The sound of the bugle- 
horn broke at intervals on the stillness of the air, 
while the measured strokes of the rower’s oars 


_ threw up the rippling water, in chorus to the fitful 


music. 

Frances had not the nature to reject the enjoy- 
ments of such a scene. She leaned over the rail- 
ings, and continued to gaze with increasing inte- 
rest, as the magical effect of light and shade on the 
green banks across the river invested the whole 
with an added charm of romance. In the midst 
of her reverie, a quick step approached her side, 
and the voice of her father instantly turned the 
current of her thoughts. 

“My daughter,’ said Mr. Stanhope, “ your 
friend’s infant is very ill, and she wishes you to 
stand god-mother for it. Dr. Reynolds has brought 
a clergyman with him, and they wait for you. 
Come home soon after the christening is over. 
Your mother and I are both anxious lest your 
health should be sacrificed. Poor, dear lady! 
She will need your care but a little longer. Her 
earthly pilgrimage is nearly finished.” 

Frances waited not to make further inquiries, 
but set out with all haste to perform the part re- 
quired of her at the cottage. She was met at the 
door by the physician. “ You are very pale, my 
young friend;” said he-—“I hope you are not 
ill ?” 

“Oh, never mind my looks,” said Frances, 
quickly—* I am always pale. Do you not remem- 
ber making the same remark to me, the day I 
dined at Westminster? Indeed it is my natural 
colour—but I have come now to stand with you 
for the little stranger.” 

The clergyman rose, and came forward with 
a serious and dignified air, and they took their 
stations around the bed of the invalid, whose eyes 
shone with a radiance from above. She was 
supported with pillows, and said in a faint voice, 
“Give the babe to Miss Stanhope. I had hoped 
that some of my relatives would have stood on 
this occasion. I thought then of the worldly in- 
terests of my precious child—but He who doeth 
all things wisely, hath ordered it otherwise, and 
I am satisfied. Name it Clara, dearest,” she con- 
tinued, addressing Frances, “and cease weeping, 
or my strength will be exhausted.” ‘ 

The baptism was administered, and the infant 
placed in the arms of the mother, who fondly 
kissed it, and prayed that no sin of hers might be 
visited on its innocent head; and that it might 
receive from her family that care and protection 
its helpless state required. 

She grew faint,and asked for water; and Doctor 
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Reynolds drew Frances aside, and said, “ You 
had better retire. Change your dress at once. 
The fever has assumed something of the nature 
of typhus; but it is too late to warn you now. 
The Lord protect you.” 


summoned to the bedside of her dying friend; 
she instantly perceived in her countenance those 
unfailing signs which mark the near approach 
of that conqueror, whom none can evade. 

She knew her, and said; “I was looking for 
you, dear. My time is short, and I feel much at 
parting with you. How kind you have all been, 
to take such an interest in a poor erring creature 
like me. Raise me up, nurse,” and clasping her 
thin hands together, and lifting her eyes to heaven, 
she thus continued, 

“Father of mercy, hear the prayer of thy un- 
worthy servant, now in the extremity of mortal 
suffering! Bless, I beseech thee, this young friend, 
whom thou hast raised up to me in my time of 
need! Prosper her in every station of life: have 
her in thy holy keeping. Save her from tempta- 
tion and disobedience. Repay her, and hers, for 
their unmerited kindness to the stranger, a thou- 
sand fold; and in their hours of sorrow, bereave- 
ment, and death, be thou their Comforter, and 
sure reward! And now, oh, Father, into thy 
hands [ commit my spirit!” 

In a few minutes, she dozed, but unquietly; 
murmuring, at intervals, wild and unconnected 
sentences. Her mind was evidently running on 
herhusband. “I loved him,” she repeated, softly. 
“T thought he loved me. 
pardon him. He was not cruel. 
unhappy. He—was—disappointed. Bless him, 
Heavenly Father! I am dying. Thou only 
knowest how I have been kept alive, in the midst 
of my poverty ;—my memory is gone. Who are 
my benefactors? Thou knowest, oh, God! Be 
it thine to recompense.” 

After the last words, she ceased speaking, and 
remained composed and tranquil. Doctor Rey- 
nolds entered the apartment, and after looking at 
her a short time, remarked to Frances, “ All will 
soon be over. She will pass away peacefully, and 
without pain. Her strength is allexhausted. See 
how pleasant and serene is the expression of her 
countenance.” 

Frances was deeply affected. Her father had 
written Mrs. Lucy an account of her daughter’s 
danger; but the express sent to Stratford bad not 
returned. The day was closing. The shadows 
of the trees before the cottage were lengthening 
on the grass, while the angel of death seemed 
hovering near the spot, held back awhile in pity, 
or in mercy, until some unknown purpose should 
be accomplished. Frances stood at the window, 
watching the passing carriages on the road. Sud- 
denly a chariot came in sight, and rapidly ap- 
proached the house. The old-fashioned family 
vehicle, the large, fat horses, covered with foam 
from a hurried drive, and the liveried attendants, 
all warranted the belief that it was the mother of 
Mrs. Linden, come at the last moment. 

“God grant,” said Francis, “ that she may not 
be too late!” 

She still lingered a moment, in order to be cer- 
tain that she was not deceived. The carriage 
door was opened by the footman, and ‘a nice-look- 
ing, elderly woman got out first, and was followed 
by an older lady, dressed in a rich, dark-coloured 
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| silk, with long waist, and ruffled cuffs. 
| with one hand ona gold-headed cane, and with 


Oh, God! pardon me— | 








She leaned 


the other took the arm of her female attendant, 


_ who was habited in a costume of the same fashion, 


| although of less costly material. 
On the following morning, Frances was again | 


There could no 
longer be any doubt that it was Mrs. Lucy. 
Frances waited for no further confirmation, but 
hastened, with a noiseless and trembling step, to 
the bedside of the dying lady. 

“Open your eyes, my dear friend,” said she, 
“T have good news for you.” To her astonish- 
ment, the apparently unconscious woman opened 
her glassy orbs, and looked her full in the face. 
“ Your mother is at the door—she has this moment 
arrived.” 

“ Mother,” murmured Mrs. Linden, as if striv- 
ing to recall the fleeting memory of earthly ties, 
“ who speaks of my mother ?”’ 

“1 do,” said Frances, her tears falling fast on 
the face of her friend. “It is I—your own Fran- 
ces, who tells you that your mother is here.” 

Mrs. Linden fetched a long gasp, and then 
said emphatically, and with renewed strength, 
“ You have never deceived me—Bring her quickly, 
ere it be too late—I am dying—” 

The young messenger was met at the door by 
Mrs. Lucy, who, before Frances could speak, 
threw her arms around her, and exclaimed with 
a passionate burst of grief, “I know you, I know 
you, my dear young lady. You are the angel 
comforter of my forsaken, unfortunate child.” 

Frances extricated herself hurriedly, and rather 
rudely from the embrace, which she did not re- 
turn; for her feeling at that moment, was one 
of indignation against the long implacable pa- 
rent. In her resentment, she scarcely felt an 
emotion of pity for the grief which was bowing 
down the gray head of the aged and disconsolate 
mother ; but holding the door open with an impa- 
tient gesture, she replied quickly : “ Madam, your 
daughter has but a few moments to live ; I beseech 
you not to tarry.” 

Mr. Linden was detaining her with the offer 
of a bunch of rue, but Frances snatched it from 
his hand, and threw it on the floor, while she 
urged the old lady to the bedside of her expiring 
child. A single look at the altered features, was 
sufficient to wring the soul of the mother with 
anguish, and sinking on her knees, she cried in a 
heart-rending voice, broken and tremulous with 
age and grief, “ Speak to me, my daughter ! speak 
to your old and wretched mother, before you go 
hence for ever.” 

“ Mother,” said the sufferer in a deep sepulchral 
tone, rousing all her energies for the last time, 
from the fast approaching torpor of death, “ Mo- 
ther, quick, forgive me—bless me—while I can 
yet hear you.” 

The old lady clasped the hands of her daugh- 
ter in hers, and raising them: up, repeated in a 
solemn voice : 

“So may the Almighty Searcher of all hearts 
forgive, and have mercy upon me in my dying 
hour, as I at this moment, forgive and bless you, 
my own beloved and injured child !” 

“Mother, I hear you—oh, those words are 
sweet—kiss me—do not grieve so—I am hap- 
py—” The arm which she had passed around 


the neck of her parent, relaxed from its hold— 
the last effort of expiring nature was over, and 
her soul was in eternity. 


Poor old Mrs. Lucy! 


She felt that she was 
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childless. But, feeble and infirm, and standing 
on the very verge of the grave, she had but few 
tears to shed, and those few were drawn from 
the depths of a deeply sorrowing and wounded 
spirit. She bowed her head on the inanimate 
clay, and a few long-drawn sobs burst from her 
breaking heart. Her faithful old waiting-woman, 
assisted by Frances, lifted her up, and dragged 
her from the room. She yielded to their gentle 
force, and soon became calm—but her sorrow, 
though not loud and violent like the husband’s, 
was deep and lasting to the end of her life. 
Frances, whose heart relented toward her, at the 
sight of her distress, strove to soothe and comfort 
her : and urged her to accept a room in her father’s 
house, after the fatigue ef her long journey, and 
to remain there, until the preparations were made 
to remove the deceased to her last home. The 
old lady looked at the youthful pleader, and shook 
her head. “We must go home, my dear, to- 
morrow. To-night I will stay for the last time, 
with all that remains of my beloved daughter. I 
would look a little longer on her face, while the 
lineaments of her former self yet remain. Accept 
my thanks for all your kindness to my departed 
child—for your offered hospitality to myself, and 
your affectionate sympathy. I cannot say more 
at present. I know all that you and your family 
have done, and pray God to bless you all. There 
will be no necessity to tax your friendship in any 
preparations for the funeral. An undertaker has 
been sent for from London, who will attend to 
all that is required, and by twelve o'clock to- 
morrow, we shall be ready to set out on our 
journey.” Frances said no more. She felt that 
the mother's grief was sacred, that in it, the stran- 
ger should not intermeddle. Her own strength was 
exhausted by watching and weeping, and she 
slept till a late hour on the following morning. 
The bright beams of the sun which shone around 
her bed, seemed to reproach her on awaking, for 
her transient forgetfulness; and she hastened to 
dress herself, and repair to the cottage, to take 
her last farewell of its once lovely mistress. On 
arriving at the gate, she was startled and greatly 
impressed by the sight which met her eyes. The 
harbingers of death were standing on each side 
of the door, leaning on their black staves, with 
their heads bowed down, and long crape weepers 
hanging from their hats. There needed no word 
of explanation from those mournful ensigns, Their 
silence alone was sufficiently expressive of the 
near proximity of the King of Terrors. Frances 
glided in between them, and was met by Mrs. 
Lucy, who looked the image of woe. 

“ Go, my beloved girl,” said she ; “ take your last 
leave of her, to whom your friendship was so 
precious.” 

The young lady passed in with streaming eyes, 
but in that chamber of death there was nothing to 
appal. The countenance of the departed was 
placid and composed, without the least expression 
in brow or feature, which denoted suffering or 
struggle in the closing scene. There was no re- 
volting sign of death in that calm sweet face. All 
was peaceful and lovely, as though the happy spi- 
rit were casting the reflection of its blessedness on 
the forsaken tenement. Even the bereaved mother 
caught a ray of comfort from the cheering hope 
which ascended from the side of that cold and 
senseless form, to a brighter and better world. The 
parting between Frances and the old lady was 
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sad and affectionate. It was beautiful to see the 
young, bright being, just entering on a world of 
blissful illusion, endeavouring to console the aged 
mourner, to whom the deceitful charm of life was 
dissolved for ever. 

Mrs. Lucy clasped her in her arms, as she bade 
her farewell. “1 can only thank you, again and 
again, my dear Miss Stanhope. Your words are 
kind, but they fall wpon a heart, dead to the world 
and its pleasures. My few remaining days must 
ever be embittered by the reflection that my own 
cruelty has been made the means of rendering 
my old age childless. May God forgive me, for 
I cannot forgive myself; and may the blessing of 
the Almighty rest upon your head, and keep you 
from all evil.” 

There is littke more to add. Frances waited 
to see the sad procession move, which was to 
convey the living and the dead to their respective 
habitations. All was arranged in the short space 
of a few hours. The mutes, bearing their im- 
pressive symbols of death, were placed at the 
head, after which moved the solemn state-board, 
covered with its drooping black plumes; and 
succeeded by the hearse, hung with proud escut- 
cheons of the family, whose idle honours were of 
no avail to the silent tenant of the coflin. The 
plain old-fashioned chariot, attended by the do- 
mestic coachman and footman, closed the mourn- 
ful retinue. Within the last carriage were two 
persons—the infirm and bowed-down mother, 
supported by her attached and faithful female 
companion—the solitary followers of that pageant 
train. Mr. Linden was uninvited to Stratford, 
and after the last obsequies were paid at the cot- 
tage, he left the scene immediately, and went to 
London. 

Thus ends the history of the Widow’s Daugh- 
ter, whom we intended as the heroine of our 
tale, although it may not be improbable that 
Frances Stanhope has excited an equal interest 
in the mind of the reader. Nearly a century has 
passed, however, since that funeral procession 
moved from the cottage on the borders of the 
Thames to Stratford-on-Avon; and the actors in 
that drama have, one after another, been removed 
from the stage of life. ‘They were all actual cha- 
racters. The after history of Frances Stanhope 
was full of strange and stirring incidents ; being 
far more varied and eventful than that of her 
friend. Her destiny was also far happier; for, 
warned by the example of the unfortunate Mrs. 
Linden, she avoided the curse of self-reproach 
and misery, arising from filial ingratitude and 
disobedience. The necessary evils of the world 
she bore lightly, with a clear conscience, by which 
means the darkest days in her life were ever 
illumined by the sunshine of her own mind. 


THE FAREWELL. 
BY SARA H. BROWNE. 


Tuink of us lovingly, 
E’en as thou hast ;— 

Hours of communion 
For ever are past. 


Look thou unchidingly, 
While we may tell, 

How we have cherished thee, 
Maybe too well! 
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How we have garnered thee, 
Safely and deep, 

Where the soul’s amaranths 
Sacred we keep. 


How we have trusted thee, 
Proudly secure ; 

And the sweet trust hath proved 
Nothing too sure. 


Oh, thou hast won thy way 
Gently along 

Where love’s immortal ray 
Burns bright and strong. 


Love, that an angel’s heart 
Sinless might seek : 

Love, that an angel's lip 
Sinless might speak. 


And when thy footsteps far 
From us shall stray, 

Light be above thy head, 
Light on thy way,— 


Light in thy sunny heart, 
Light in thine eye, 

Light o’er the path that leads 
Straight to the sky! 


There will we meet thee, love, 
Fondly at last, 

Where sweet communing hours 
Never are past! 





THE MUSIC OF OTHER DAYS. 
BY PROFESSOR ALDEN, 


CHAPTER I. 

“We shall be very happy here,” said Louisa 
Burnet to her brother, as they sat down in a neat 
apartment, the furniture of which they had just 
been putting in order; “I only wish your room 
was as neatly furnished.” 

“As [shall be asleep during the most of the 
time spent in it,” said her brother, “the furniture 
is a matter of little consequence. The room is 
every way comfortable.” 

“ You must have your office neatly furnished.” 

“It is furnished as I desire it to be, except in 
regard to books.” 

“ You will soon be able to purchase some books. 
I do not intend to spend another penny for any 
article of dress this season.” 

“| had rather go without books, than have my 
sister experience the slightest want.” 

“You have made such a sacrifice for me, that 
I must and will deny myself for your sake.” 

“] shall not permit you to do so, my dear sister. 
I shall cherish my only earthly treasure just as 
carefully as 1 choose.” 

“| wish,” said Louisa, with a tear in her eye, 
“that our poor mother could know how pleasantly 
her orphans are situated, and what prospects are 
before them.” 

“ Perhaps she watches over us now as tenderly 
as when she tabernacled in the flesh. Her spirit 
may be present now.” 

A feeling of awe stole over the mind of the 
gentle girl. She closed her eyes, and remained 
silent, while her brother gazed upon her beau- 
tiful countenance, and resolved that however the 
world might go with him, no thorns should lie 
in her pathway, if he could remove them, that no 








storm should beat upon her head if he could 
shelter it. 

“If,” said Louisa, “the spirit of our departed 
mother be near us, what joy must it give her to 
see the son of her solicitude and prayers so ten- 
derly guarding her daughter, and—” her full 
heart would not allow her to finish the sentence: 
she leaned her head on her brother’s bosom, and 
wept tears of gratitude and joy. 

“T trust our mother would approve what I have 
done; but | am promoting my own happiness as 
well as yours.” 

‘You were ever the most self-sacrificing of 
beings, except my mother.” 

“ Not half so much as yourself; but let us avoid 
a dispute, even upon such a question. Is there 
anything else that needs attention here? ‘To- 
morrow, I wish to give myself heart and soul to 
the labours of my profession.” 

“There is nothing else for you to do. If any- 
thing occurs, I can attend to it without troubling 
you.” 

“ How will you employ yourself during the long 
days ?” 

“T have the books which your kindness has 
furnished, and my sewing, and this beautiful land- 
scape to look upon, and | shall have to watch the 
hour which will bring you to me.” 

Mrs. Hales came to the open door, to inform 
them that tea would soon be ready. A tear rose 
to her eye, as it fell upon the affectionate brother 
and sister. It was not unobserved by Louisa, 
who invited her to be seated. 

“]T must sit down with you a moment,” said the 
widow ; “ for he reminds me of a dear son ” 

“Is he no longer living?” said Louisa. 

“He was so kind and attentive,” not seeming 
to notice the question, “that it was often said to 
me, after my husband’s death, ‘ What a comfort 
you have in your son!’ I had no more thought 
that he could ever leave me, than you have that 
your brother can desert you.” 

Louisa clung closer to her brother’s hand, and 
made no remark. The words of the widow 
would imply that her son was a wanderer: she 
feared to ask her. The silence became painful: 
Burnet said, “ Your son is not living ?” 

“He isnot. He died among strangers: whether 
he ever was brought to see the error of his way, 
and to ask pardon, is known only to God. May 
you never know anything like the heartaches I 
have felt for that child. My bitter experience 
makes me feel anxious when I meet with the 
young and innocent; and my view of the dangers 
which lie in wait for them leads me to urge them, 
in the language of Divine’ Wisdom, ‘ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence ; for out of it are the issues 
of life.’ If I had not felt so much confidence in 
my son, if | had prayed for him more, perhaps he 
would not have fallen. Excuse me for obtruding 
my troubles. I did not intend to speak of them 
when I sat down. I love to see young persons 
happy. I hope you will enjoy many happy hours 
under this roof. It has been to me the scene of 
many mercies.” 

She then invited them to walk down to tea. 
The sister leaned on the arm of her brother, and 
looked up to his face with an expression which 
told how entire was her confidence that he 
would ever be the faithful supporter and guide 
which he now was, and had pledged himself to 
the departed one to be. 
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The table was spread in an apartment which 
was shaded by the convolvulus, and sweet-scented 
honeysuckle: an air of perfect neatness pervaded 
the apartment. A spirit of subdued cheerfulness 
reigned in the little circle. They felt that there 
Was sympathy between them. They felt that 
there were some quiet and peaceful spots even in 
this storm-swept world. 

The father of the orphans died when Richard 
was six, and Louisa three years of age. The 
mother—a woman of energy, affection, and faith 
—though left with slender means, supplied the 
necessities of herself and children. The wants of 
the minds were not sacrificed to those of their 
bodies. The son received the advantages of a 
collegiate education, though at the cost of great 
self-denial and sacrifice. He was not insensible 
to those sacrifices, and resolved that they should 
not be made in vain. A most diligent attention 
to his studies secured him the highest standing in 
his class, and a steady and successful resistance 
of the temptations of a college life, gladdened the 
heart of his devoted mother. After completing 
his collegiate course, he engaged in teaching, pur- 
suing, at the same time. the studies of the law. 
He had paid the debts contracted by his educa- 
tion, and was just prepared to enter upon his pro- 
fessional duties, when his mother was called 
away. ©O death, why dost thou delight to enter 
those families which, after long struggles, are just 
prepared to live! 

The brother and sister were now alone in the 
world, and were wholly destitute of pecuniary 
means. Louisa resolved that she would not be a 
burden upon her brother. The labours of a school, 
or even the drudgery of domestic service, she 
would willingly bear, sooner than interfere with 
his professional prospects. He was as firmly re- 
solved that she should not lead a life of toil, and 
that she should not be separated from him. An 
eligible situation was promptly declined by him, 
because it would involve a separation. The ar- 
guments urged by him to induce a concurrence 
with his plans, failed to move her. She yielded 
to an appeal to her affection, and his entreaty that 
she would not leave him alone. 

It was decided, after many consultations, that 
he should establish himself in the village of L——, 
where the prospects of success were far less pro- 
mising than the hopes held out by his ardent af- 
fection to his confiding sister. Lodgings were 
engaged, and they removed thither. With some 
of the events of the first day of their residence, 
the reader is already acquainted. 

Richard was not without his fears that his re- 
sources would prove inadequate to the supply of 
his sister's wants, but he carefully concealed them 
from her knowledge. To her inquiries respecting 
his success, he gave encouraging replies. “Why,” 
thought he, “should her fair face be clouded with 
anxiety? Why should shadows fall upon her 
path?’ It should not be: his should be the toil 
and care. Beautiful, oh brother, is thy fond affec- 
tion! but far better were it that it be not exercised 
at the expense of truth. 


CHAPTER Il. 


The summer flowers had displayed their beauty 
and exhaled their fragrance and departed; and a 
russet hue began to steal over the landscape, 
which was viewed, each pleasant evening, by 
Richard and Louisa, from the heights that over- 

















looked the village. The sister leaned a little more 
heavily upon the arm of her brother as she as- 
cended the eminence, and her cheek acquired 
additional transparency. There was something 
in her general form and carriage which attracted 
the attention even of the unobserving rustic, and 
produced a feeling that she was not long to be 
an inhabitant of earth. 

The devoted tenderness of Richard for his sis- 
ter won for him the respect even of those who 
fail in the lesser duties of affection, upon which 
so much of the happiness of life depends. 

It did not, however, in the same proportion, 
promote his professional prospects. A share of 
the legal business of the place, perhaps as large 
as he could reasonably expect, found its way to 
his office; but the avails were not sufficient to 
meet his expenditures. This fact he deemed it 
necessary to conceal from his sister, at the fre- 
quent expense of truth. 

Mrs. Hales, who loved him for his devotion to 
his sister, and loved that sister with almost a 
mother’s love, was pained at the deception prac- 
tised upon the unsuspecting girl. On a fitting oc- 
easion she reluctantly called his attention to his 
fault. “ Would your mother,” said she (she was 
well acquainted with their history), “ approve of 
such a course towards one who confides in you 
with her whole heart ?” 

“She would not,” was his reply; “ but what can 
I do?” 

“Tell her the exact truth, and see how nobly 
she will bear up under it. Give her the privi- 
lege of sympathizing with you, and of feeling that 
she has your entire confidence.” 

“In her feeble state of health it would crush 
her. Itis better far that she be kept in ignorance. 
It is a heavier load for me, but that I care not for, 
if she is not burthened.” 

“ She cannot always be kept in ignorance, and 
when the discovery is made that she has been 
deceived, the pain will be far greater than a 
knowledge of what you are concealing can occa- 
sion.” 

“ That discovery need not be made.” 

“Tt will be made. There is that in your man- 
ner which she will observe, and nothing but the 
true statement of the case will satisfy her. My 
young friend, permit her to share with you the 
burden which an all-wise Providence has laid 
upon you.” 

“Tt was by my urging that she consented to 
come here.” 

“ No matter, confidence—permission to sympa- 
thize with those she loves, is all that the heart of 
woman asks for. I tremble for the happiness of 
that dear girl, and for your own. He that can 
resist the claim of duty, though it be in con- 
sequence of the pleadings of strong affection, may 
be led to neglect it from other causes.” 

“] am sorry, deeply sorry, that it is necessary 
for me to depart from the truth in any degree; 
but in my sister’s state, the knowledge of my si- 
tuation would crush her. It would not be safe to 
tell her the truth.” 

“Tt is never safe to do wrong.” 

“T beg you will say nothing to Louisa on the 
subject.” 

“Forgive me for interfering thus far—nothing 
but my strong affection for her could have induced 
me to do so. You may be assured I shall not al- 
lude to it again.” 
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“Thank you. I doubt not your motives are of 
the kindest nature. I regret that inevitable cir- 
cumstances forbid my following your advice. I 
hope soon to be relieved from the sad necessity.” 

“How have you been to-day?” said Richard, as 
he entered Louisa’s room one evening, and stooped 
to bestow the kiss which she held up her lips to 
receive. 

“ Much as usual: I have been rather lonely, but 
that is of no consequence now that you have 
come: sit down near me: you look worn.” 

“] have been hard at work to-day.” 

“You have not to return to the office this even- 
ing ?” 

“It is not absolutely necessary that I should do 
so. 

“Do not think of it, then; stay with me and 
rest.” 

“T need a little exercise,” said he, throwing out 
his arms in the manner of one performing gym- 
nastic exercises, 

“ After tea you must take a walk.” 

“ And leave you still longer alone ?” 

“You will not be gone very long, and it is of 
more consequence that you should preserve your 
health, than that I should not be lonely; I will lie 
down and rest while you are gone, so that I can 
sit up with you till you wish to retire.” 

“You will be ready to go immediately after 
tea,” said a young man, now their fellow-boarder, 
as they were seated at the table. Louisa turned 
to her brother with an inguiring look. The blood 
mounted to his temples, but she did not ob- 
serve it. 

“ My sister insists on my taking a walk then, 
but we can despatch that business in a few mo- 
ments. Ican take the office in my way. You 
have the papers in readiness?” 

“Yes.” 

Mrs. Hales saw the look of intelligence which 
passed between the young men, and was satisfied 
that something was going forward which was to 
be concealed from the knowledge of Louisa. Her 
confidence in the moral rectitude of young Hyde 
was by no means strong, and she had for some 
weeks marked, with pain, the influence he seemed 
to be gaining over the mind of Burnet. When 
they had gone, she followed the lone girl to her 
chamber, and sat, for several hours, by her side, 
conversing with her about her dear mother, skil- 
fully suggesting those consolatory supports of faith 
which it was probable she would shortly need in 
a higher degree than at present. When the even- 
ing was far spent, she was constrained to leave 
her, in order to attend to domestic duties, 

Hour after hour passed, and Richard came not. 
She replenished the fire, and trimmed the lamp, 
and watched for the pausing of every footstep. 
Her anxiety would have been most oppressive, 
but for the belief that his absence was occasioned 
by the necessary calls of business. The hour of 
twelve had passed. All sounds without had been 
hushed to silence, except the dreary sound of the 
winter blast through the leafless branches of the 
locusts which stood before the house. A footstep 
was heard; it paused. The street door was opened. 
He had come; his step was in the passage. In her 
impatience, she rose to meet him at the door of 
the apartment, but he entered his own room, 
which was an adjoining one, and closed the door. 
“ He thinks I am asleep,” thought Louisa, “and he 
will not disturb me. I will step to his door and 
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i bid him good night.” She opened the door: Mrs, 


Hales was standing in the passage. “ Do not,” said 
she to Louisa, “stand in the cold; go back to your 
room, do.” 

This was said with an earnestness which led 
Louisa to suspect that her brother was ill. “1 
must see him before I sleep,” said she, advancing 
to the door. 

“ Do go to your room, dear, and see him in the 
morning.” 

“He must be ill or he would have looked in 
upon me, or would come out on hearing my voice. 
Brother !” rapping at his door. 

There was no reply. She lifted the latch, and 
the brother stood before her, haggard and half 
unconscious of his condition, while the fumes of 
alcohol revealed the cause, and convinced Louisa 
of what no human testimony could have convinced 
her. She was supported to her room by her 
sympathizing friend, who sat by her bedside till 
the gray of morning, making no attempt to hush 
her moanings. A furious storm then arose, and 
the snow and hail beat heavily against the 
windows, and tore the branches from the trees. 
The agitation of the elements was not greater than 
that which tore the soul of the guilty brother, now 
that the delirium was over, and the dread reality 
was fully revealed to his perception. He rose and 
went to his office. He did not appear at the break- 
fast table. An hour or two later, Louisa requested 
that he might be sent for. “Tell him,” said she, 
“to come to me without delay, if he would not 
have me die.” He came. There was no word 
or look of reproach. She took his hand and kis#ed 
it, and laid it upon her burning forehead, and 
closed her tearless eyes. He then could gaze 
upon her face. He saw traces of sorrow, such as 
carried agony to his soul. She soon became de- 
lirious, and the physician was called. His medi- 
cines failed to check the burning fever in her 
veins. Day after day, and night after night, 
Richard remained by her bedside, watching the 
rapid wearing away of life, and feeling that his 
conduct had been the cause. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Hales, whose heart was softened towards 
him, in consequence of the keenness of his an- 
guish. 

The crisis passed. The fever abated. Reason 
resumed her throne, but the extreme prostration of 
the patient gave but little hope that health would 
be restored. As she became able to converse in 
whispers, it was only to thank Richard for his 
kindness. One day when he had expressed a 
strong hope of her speedy recovery, she said, “ My 
dear brother, you must not deceive yourself; I 
shall not be with you long.” 

Her slow and measured words seemed to carry 
conviction to his mind. 

“ And I shall ever have to reflect that I have 
been your murderer,” said he, in a tone of bitter 
self-accusing. 

“ No, you are not to cherish such a thought. I 
have felt, for some time before this attack, that I 
should not live long. I never expect again to see 
the spring blossoms, or to hear the spring birds. 
I am not afraid to die. My chief, my only regret 
in leaving this world, is in leaving you alone, 
and,” her lip quivered, “ you know what I would 
say.” 

It was the first time she had alluded to the 
event of the night preceding her illness. 

“Tf you and I were to live on earth a thousand 
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years, the scenes of that night should never be 
repeated.” 

“Tell me—do not deceive your dying 
was it the first and only fall ?” 

A terrible temptation is before thee, O 
man! Yield not to it, even at the bidding of thy 
deep affection. Hold on to the truth, and there 
is hope for thee: yield, and the chain already 
thrown around thee shall be riveted. 

With his eyes closed, for how could he look in 
hers and utter an untruth, he said, slowly, and as 
he thought, solemnly, “It was the first time ; it 
was accidental, and yet I might have avoided it. 
I have been greatly to blame.” 

“Promise me; and remember the promise when 
I am lying in the grave, that you will never again 
suffer the cup to come near your lips.” 

“T promise.” 

Of what value was the promise from lips that 
could deceive so trusting a sister! 

Time rolled on. The sun began to ascend 
higher in the heavens: the southern gales seemed 
to betoken the breath of spring: the fair girl still 
lingered with her friends. One day the air was 
so mild that the window was opened, and the 
breeze of heaven again stirred her locks. 

“T should like to see another flower,” said she; 
“T should like to be buried when the violets are 
fresh in the graveyard—but this is folly. I de- 
sire that our mother’s God shall do with me as he 
sees fit. He will reward you for all your kind- 
ness to me: He only knows how kind, how very 
kind you have been to me.” 

“ And He only knows how cruel I have been 
to you.” 

“ Brother, | implore you never to make such a 
remark again. ‘To-morrow, I will tell you how I 
wish you to dispose of my things, and what I 
wish you to do for yourself. I am exhausted 
now : | feel disposed to sleep.” 

Before he had closed the shutters, she was in 
a tranquil sleep, from which the fervent kiss im- 
pressed upon her forehead did not awaken her, 
He sat down before the fire. A strange sensation 
of fear oppressed him. He rose, from time to 
time, and went to the bedside. Louisa was ina 
deep, untroubled sleep. At length, sleep stole 
over him as he sat in hischair. It was disturbed 
by dreams of suffering inflicted on Louisa by his 
hand. A shriek, whether in reality, or in his 
dream, he knew not, awoke him. He rushed to 
her bedside: the deep sleep of repose had been 
followed by the deeper sleep of death. The 
breath had departed. The spirit had returned to 
God who gave it. 

In the morning, Mrs. Hales found him sitting 
beside the cold form of Louisa. The conviction 
that he had murdered his sister, and that he was 
destined to be an outcast and a wanderer seemed 
fixed in his mind. 


sister : 


young 


CHAPTER III. 


The remains were borne to the church, where 
a discourse was preached, which drew tears from 
every one present except the solitary mourner. 
He sat gazing upon the pall, and did not change 
his position during the whole service. When the 
sermon was ended, he took a long, last look of 
the countenance of the departed, as the coffin lid 
was opened, that the sight of the eye might affect 
the heart. No tear fell from his eye as the coffin 
was lowered, and the sods fell upon it. Some 
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who knew his kindness to her, were surprised ; 
the observing saw that it was the tearless agony 
of despair. 

He returned to his lodgings, and immediately 
commenced preparations for his departure. His 
attention was confined to articles belonging to 
himself. His hand was not laid upon a single 
article belonging to the departed one. 

“Where are you going?” said Mrs. Hales as 
she noticed his preparation. 

“JT know not. The mark of Cain is upon my 
brow.” 

“Do not leave me in my affliction,” said she, 
weeping; for the loss of Louisa was to her as the 
loss of a daughter beloved. 

“T cannot stay here. I have nothing more to 
live for.” 

“ Live to do good.” 

“To do good to the indifferent and heartless, 
when I was false to her who was an angel, and 
loved me as man was never loved before! Do 
not hinder me. I must leave this place, or go 
mad.” 

Without bidding her farewell, he took his de- 
parture: very general surprise and regret were 
expressed by the inhabitants of the village. Sub- 
sequently, there were occasional rumours of a 
reckless course in the far distant West; but at 
length these ceased, and it was not known 
whether he was among the living or the dead. 

Nearly a score of years had passed. Many of 
the elders of the village had been carried to their 
long home. Their children had come to man- 
hood, and were bearing the burden and heat of 
the day. 

It was a summer’s evening, and a man whose 
clothing indicated poverty, and whose haggard 
features told of scenes of intemperance and vice, 
entered the village inn. It was the once re- 
spected, beloved Richard Burnet. No one recog- 
nised him. He sat in a corner of the bar-room 
till, as the evening wore away, the innkeeper 
advised him to pass along, as he had no accommo- 
dations for such as him. He rose and went to 
the churchyard, and passed the night upon the 
turf that covered the ashes of his sister. 

The next evening he stood in the street oppo- 
site the house of Mrs. Hales. He was gazing up 
wards at the windows of the chamber from which, 
nearly twenty years before, the beautiful and pure 
had been carried forth to return no more. He 
was recognised by Mrs. Hales, who still lived, en- 
joying a cheerful old age through the supporting 
influences of a Christian hope. She invited him 
to enter; he did so. To inquiries respecting him- 
self, he gave no replies. He would listen while 
she spoke of his sister. Right skilfully did she 
appeal to his seared conscience through the love 
which still dwelt in his heart for the memory of 
Louisa. But there was no working of the coun- 
tenance, no indication of feeling, unless it were 
that of dark despair. Suddenly rising, he said, 
“Tt is of no use; my heart will never feel again.” 
Without any act of courtesy, he left the house, and 
passed on, as if about to leave the village. As 
he was passing a house in the outskirts of the 
village, the sound of music fell on his ear, and 
arrested his progress. He stood before the open 
window, while a young lady played and sung a 
song that his sister used often to sing to him when 
their mother was with them, and when nought 
but pure affections and high purposes had a place 
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in his bosom. He leaned on his staff, and the 
tears ran down his cheeks. The music ceased, 
and the young lady came to the window. “Sing 
that again, if you would save a soul,” said he. 
The young lady complied with the strange re- 
quest. When the last note had struck his ear, he 
turned and walked hastily to Mrs. Hales. She 
met him at the door; his eyes were still wet 
with tears. “I have come,” said he, “to ask 
leave to go to her chamber, to pray there.” 

Without speaking, she led the’ way to the 
chamber, and took from a drawer Louisa’s Bible. 
“This was her Bible. That mark is just as she 
left it. ‘That was the last place she read.” 

With a trembling hand he took the volume, 
and opened it at the place indicated by the mark. 
A passage on the page was marked by a pencil. 
With difficulty he read, “1 say unto you that like- 
wise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth.” He was left alone in that chamber. 
He kneeled down, and prayed earnestly for the 
gift of repentance and for mercy. Many days 
were spent in that chamber in the reading of her 
Bible, in weeping, and in prayer. Fearfui was 
the soui-struggle that was going on there. Fora 
long time the issue was doubtful. Sometimes it 
seemed that the waves of despair must over- 
whelm him; but one day he came forth from 
that chamber with a smile upon his counte- 
nance, The change of appearance was scarcely 
less marked than that of the former dweller amid 
the tombs, when he was seen sitting at the feet 
of Jesus, clothed, and im his right mind. 

He supplied the place of a son to the aged 
widow, and was the prop of her few remaining 
years. A life of uniform rectitude showed the 
thoroughness of the change in his moral character, 
and gave impressive weight to his oft-repeated 
warnings to the young, of the danger of suffering 
the claims of any affection, however pure, to in- 
terfere with the higher claims of conscience and 
the word of God. 


PARTING. 
BY MRS. E. W. TOWNSEND. 


WE are parted! What is parting? 
Is it the claspéd hands— 

The hot—hot tear-drops starting, 
The breaking of old bands ? 


The blessing words, half-spoken, 
Half-sobbed into the air: 

The tender, sweet love-token, 
The half-unconscious prayer ? 


The cold and distant dwelling, 
With the days as long as years; 

And the full heart over-welling 
With its vague and loving fears? 


Do you call that being parted ? 
I call it union true! 
I say no link has started 
Which binds your love to you. 


You must stand in bitter grieving, 
In the barren, desert sands ; 
Falling off from old believing, 
And with no help in your hands: 


You must feel the love close clasping 
Was a lie, and a deceit; 
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And yet reach with eager grasping, 
Towards the dear, beguiling cheat: 


You must know the hopes you cherished 
Were as baseless as the air ; 

And yet marvel how they perished, 
In your vain and blind despair: 


You must wonder at your blindness, 
Yet your clearer sight disdain ; 

In the midst of newer kindness 
Lift the galling links again: 


You must——it passes telling ! 
But you know no parting pain, 
Till all this a heart 1s swelling, 
Which may break—but not complain! 


THE FINE ARTS. 
BY H. LOBDELL, JR., M.D. 


NaTurE is the model for every artist. Her 
faithful copyist never fails to please, for all her 
forms are beautiful. We all have hearts,to some 
extent, susceptible to goodness and truth, but these 
do not necessarily call forth our instinctive love. 
Not so with BEAuTy; hers is an enchanting power. 
Wherever man sees it, he bows and worships. 
No heart is so insensible as not to feel a thrill of 
rapture when Beauty waves her majestic wand, 
and calls up before the vision, the glowing pictures 
which exhibit her own love-lines. We admire 
the nodding lily that blooms in the valley, the 
gold-tinged cloud that floats along the evening 
sky, the symmetry of the human form; but we 
stop not here in our admiration. Nature presents 
us with the most perfect specimens of skill and 
beauty, yet we delight to look upon the attempts 
of man to imitate what she has wrought out to 
perfection, or to surpass her wondrous glories. 
We yield, then, homage to the beautiful, both in 
nature and inart. Universal experience declares 
that the very constitution of the mind requires 
that we should do so. 

Homer is remembered for his immortal songs; 
Plato for his comprehensive philosophy; yet we 
forget not Pythagoras and Socrates, though they 
left no written traces of their being to the world. 
So it is with the painters, the architects, the sculp- 
tors who inscribed their names centuries since on 
the imperishable roll of fame. There may be left no 
vestige of their works, on which we may gaze and 
wonder; yet as long as Antiquity sends forth her 
voice in praise of her departed sons, so long shall 
there be some to embaim these heroes in their 
memory, and to draw forth instructive lessons 
from their successful life. 

The mind of the scholar is moulded by the 
works he studies. The dead still speak to him 
and fasten their own impress on his character. 
Poets and philosophers may have more power to 
fashion the youthful mind, than they who chisel 
out the rough marble, or paint upon the glowing 
canvass the lineaments of perfect excellence and 
beauty, but Apelles, and Phidias, and Zeuxis fail 
not still to influence the enlightened world. 

The student of their classic age feels his soul 
fired within him and waking up to glorious action, 
when he learns that Alexander would allow no 
one to paint him for immortality but Apelles, and 
none but Lysippus to cut out his image from the 
eternal rock. He beholds Parrhasius at the Olym- 
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pic games arrayed in his purple robes, and 
decked with a garland of gold; he sees a king of 
Bithynia offering to discharge an immense public 
debt, for the Venus of Praxiteles; and such vision, 
though it be imaginary, elevates his conceptions, 
and makes him earnest in his efforts to secure for 
himself an equal renown. 

The painting may have lost its colour, the well- 
wrought marble may have crumbled into dust; 
yet we know that they once drew forth the asto- 
nishment and admiration of tasteful and critical 
minds, and hence they still speak out 


“Tn characters that never die, 
The human greatness of an age gone by.” 


Two questions here arise: 

1. What were the causes of the wonderful de- 
velopment of art among the Grecian people ? 

2. Should Americans emulate their bright 
achievements ? 

In giving an answer to the first of these ques- 
tions, it may be remarked that they did not, as 
some have supposed, derive their extraordinary 
skill from the Egyptians. ‘Their first rough-hewn 
ideas of image-work may have been transported 
across the sea from the land of colossal beetles 
and flat-nosed sphinxes; or they may have been 
acquired from Pheenician artists. To the latter 
source, we can attribute but very little of their 
knowledge ; but Egypt poured forth her treasures 
like her own mighty Nile, to beautify and enrich 
all Europe. Greece partook of her munificence, 
and the more ancient performances of her own 
artists agree well, in their style and character, 
with the work of those “ magicians” who once 
trod the soil of that comparatively enlightened 
land. Yet, mere imitation could not satisfy Gre- 
cian enterprise ; and in this single fact we behold 
the secret of their unsurpassed success. 

We may not give them such transcendent cre- 
dit for their excellence as if they had been the 
inventors of the arts of design, which they ulti- 
mately brought to such high grades of perfection; 
for it cannot be disputed that there is much of the 
grand and lofty in the Egyptian style, though it 
may have none of that real grandeur and subli- 
mity—that grace and beauty—which are de- 
manded by a lofty and finely cultivated taste. 

The pyramids and obelisks may outlive the 
existing races of mankind, but they will bear 
stronger evidence of the degrading state of servi- 
tude under which the Egyptians groaned, than of 
the will of an enterprising people—the cultivators 
of Art. These works were set out there on the 
plain to astonish the human mind for ever, but 
though they do this, they will never convince men 
that their builders were skilled in the noblest and 
sublimest forms of architecture. If it be true that 
Athens and Sparta obtained their knowledge of 
these arts from their neighbours across the dark- 
coloured sea, men’s admiration will be not the 
less lasting, as they witness the vast superiority 
of the copy, perfected from the disfigured and 
ill-proportioned original. 

But, let us renew the question; by what means 
were the Greeks enabled to arrive at so great a 
degree of perfection in the arts of design ? 

Is it true that the human mind is now less ex- 
panded,—less given to look at what is excellent 
and beautiful, than it was two thousand years ago? 
We do indeed read over the poetry and the phi- 
losophy of some of the mighty intellects which 
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were once the presiding geniuses of Greece, and 
feel that they had sublimity of thought, and beauty 
of conception, yet we are hardly willing to admit 
that their capacities were broader and deeper 
than we may witness in this nineteenth century; 
hence, we find not the reason of their superiority 
here. Nor did the balmy and elastic breezes that 
floated along the shores of Greece, bear richer pab- 
ulum for her sons to feed on,—nor did the bright 
sunshine of her heaven, her beautiful scenery, her 
delightful climate, furnish a deeper source of in- 
spiration, than existed along the banks of the ma- 
jestic Nile, on the plains and hills of Palestine, or 
beneath the shadow of the gigantic Apennines. 

While her cloud-apped mountains and her 
smiling vales were not surpassed in sublimity and 
beauty by those of any other land, it was not 
these which so developed the plastic powers of 
the mind, and gave the Greek that full play which 
brought out from the cold, dull rock the external 
anatomy of man, seeming to need nothing but a 
soul infused, to wake it up to life—it was not 
simply causes like these which effected such 
miracles of art. The scenery of Greece, alone, 
though it operated upon the artist as a stimulant, 
to a certain extent, did not give the artist his suc- 
cess; for, we are aware that even now the same 
sun that lighted up the groves of Attica, still 
shines with undiminished splendour on the land, 
—the same pure and balmy air breathes along 
the whole Grecian shore; yet no bards now rise 
up and chant immortal song, no sculptor’s hand 
works out great wonders of art, as if guided by 
supernatural agency. 

The wild workings of democracy,—was it 
these which drew forth such unsurpassed excel- 
lence? Was it the stirring spirit of liberty—that 
liberty which is worth “a whole eternity of 
bondage,” which gave the Grecian mind such a 
mighty impulse, and made it overleap all that had 
gone before it with its splendid exhibitions of art? 
Reasonably, we may attribute much that was 
accomplished, to the noble spirit of generous emu- 
lation which ever characterizes an enlightened, 
free-acting democracy. The various states of 
Hellas were rivals for honour, and they laboured 
hard for superiority. Hence not only the Fine 
Arts flourished, but every branch of human know- 
ledge was watched and cherished with diligence. 

Before this day, poets and philosophers, orators 
and heroes had come forth and battled manfully 
with the foes of right and freedom. Then fol- 
lowed the tide of Grecian glory. But when the 
republican governments fell beneath the sway of 
tyrants, genius felt his hand grow palsied, and 
his heart grow faint. True; princes with their 
gold gave some impulse to the artist’s faltering 
will, yet gold could not lead on to effort like the 
inspiring power of a generous rivalry, called into 
exercise by the increasing pride of independent 
sister states, 

Freedom yielded to oppression, and art sunk 
down into neglect, along with philosophy and 
literature, while heroism and eloquence fled for 
ever from the land of Homer and Aristotle, and 
Demosthenes and Plato. Thus it becomes cer- 
tain, that liberty and a spirit of emulation were 
two exciting and developing causes of the Gre- 
cian mind; and to this accident in the condition 
of the Greeks, we must impute somewhat of their 
pre-eminence in art. 

But the games of Greece, where the human 
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form was seen in its natural and perfect beauty ; 
where was gathered all that was calculated to 
arouse and dazzle, where the victors were ho- 
noured as a species of demi-gods; these public 
games were one great means of developing that 
extraordinary manifestation of artistic skill, which 
her painters, her architects, and her sculptors dis- 
played. 

But the causes we have mentioned are not suf- 
ficient in themselves to explain the secret of their 
success. Powerful these were; but the chief 
source of inspiration was this,—the Grecian my- 
thology. ‘The Greeks believed not so much in the 
existence and eternity of one great presiding God, 
as in the agency of beings who were under the 
control of an inexorable fate. Every city and 
hill-top, every stream and meadow, had its guar- 
dian deity, and him men would represent on 
canvass, or in the more enduring, lifelike marble. 
Had these gods been thought more exalted— 
pure, mystic spirits, guided by justice and reason 
rather than destiny—beings like Israel’s Omnipo- 
tent—Phidias would have moulded some other 
features than those of the divinity; and had he 
not worshipped a god of higher character than 
did the Egyptians, he would never have embo- 
died in his work that most sublime of all Homer’s 
conceptions, of Jupiter rocking high Olympus 
with his nod, while 


“ All around 
The sovereign’s everlasting head, his curls 
Ambrosial shook.” 


Here, no doubt, was the source of that superior 
excellence in art, at which the world has won- 
dered. This is the true secret of the Grecian 
glory in the arts. Immortal beings and men— 
gods, transferred from their clay to heaven—were 
to be exhibited in all their divine and exalted at- 
tributes. 

This, then, was the mysterious power which 
gave the sculptor his success. This unfolded be- 
fore his mind perfection, displayed only in the 
wondrous universe, of which he formed a part. 
He saw no Deity, but nature spoke out loudly of 
an Omnipotent, and the artist would draw on his 
canvass, or cut with his chisel from the mountain 
quarry, his ideal of agod. He would bring forth 
a work for an immortal life, while he moulded 
the form and lineaments of “incarnate immor- 
tality” itself. His object was to present to human 
sight the imagined glory of Deity, and he was 
stimulated to his efforts by all the motives we 
have noticed to accomplish his design. 

Such were the causes of Grecian superiority 
and renown in the Fine Arts. And if Praxiteles 
has left behind hima statue not surpassed in 
beauty of execution by anything which Pisano or 
Michael Angelo produced—unexcelled by any 
work of the kind ever executed by man—well 
may we say in sorrow to Greece, “ Thou once 
lovely and honoured land, how art thou fallen! 
How art thou dishonoured by the descendants of 
thy glorious sons! Wake thee to thy duty, and 
again thou shalt astonish the world.” 

But while none have excelled, there are many 
works of modern times which show us what can 
be done by the genius of the artist. Though he may 
not try to fashion out the Eternal, they look like 


the very handiwork of God. Wherever we be- 
hold 
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“The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

The sculptured marble, and the breathing gold,” 
we pause in admiration, 

Italy is not more celebrated for her poets than 
for her sculptors and painters. Virgil could once 
speak, almost sneeringly, of the superiority of 
Greece in the arts of design : 


“ Excudent alii spirantia mollius era, 
Credo equidem: vivos ducent de marmore 
vultus :— 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
Hee tibi erunt artes.” 


He little thought that a man should ever arise to 
rival his own glory, by his skill in art, on the 
very soil he trod. The cultivation of the Fine 
Arts, then, is seen to distinguish a nation; hence 
we would briefly consider the second question 
proposed : 

2. Should the Fine Arts be earnestly cultivated 
by Americans? 

If Schlegel’s definition of science is correct, 
viz.: that it is the perfection of all thinking, and 
in its actual operations as applied to life, and in 
itself carried to a conclusion, is one with it; then, 
surely, Americans should encourage the improve- 
ment of its every branch. 

The fancied objection that these arts are of no 
utility, still clings to our hearts ; but what is utility 
if it be not that principle which renders us happy ?# 
Do we not libel nature—do we not accuse God 
of deepest folly—when we cry out against the 
ornaments of art? Let us cease thus to cry, or 
first tear away the bright colours of the garden, 
and the gold which fringes the summer cloud. 
Let us pull down the awe-inspiring mountain 
cliffs and fill up the valleys, before we plead so 
loudly and earnestly for the destruction of what 
man has wrought that is beautiful and charming, 
or deter him from loving poetry, painting, and 
sculpture. The roof of heaven is “ fretted with 
golden fire,’ and hence, let us fit up our own 
creations in beauty and loveliness. 

The influence of the arts is elevating and re- 
fining, and we should cultivate them for this ten- 
dency to exalt individual and national character. 
The objections that there is not wealth enough in 
the land—that we have no taste for the Arts— 
and that they are of no real utility, are fast dis- 
appearing before the convincing and melting 
sight of the developments our painters and sculp- 
tors have already made. No one will deny that 
there is a beneficial tendency in good poetry, rhe- 
toric, and music, and yet these are to be classed 
under the Fine Arts. Let us have more Miltons, 
Whitefields, Mozarts, and let us be equally anx- 
ious for other Raphaels, and Angelos, and Canovas, 
to arise and shine! A nation’s heroes are her 
great men, and he who makes the marble soften 
into life under his hand, or dips his pencil in 
colours as beautiful as if they had been drawn 
from heaven, adds lustre to the name of his 
country. We have now artists of the first order ; 
let their efforts be encouraged, and they shall add 
to the ornament, the refinement, and the dignity 
of society. Would that in this land we might 
have a work performed, at which men should 
gaze and wonder, while feeling more strongly 
than ever the power of beauty, and exclaiming 
aloud— 


“So stands the statue which enchants the world!” 
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If the Fine Arts flourish no more on the bright 
soil of Greece, at least let them not be neglected 
in this land of improvement, which has already 
produced a West, an Allston, and a Powers. 
Though there be no gods to paint, or cut out of the 
living rock, we may well hope, when we see the 
“Slave” of one of our countrymen everywhere at- 
tracting such attention, that the day is fast coming 
on, when our country shall cultivate with the 
same earnestness that she does the arts strictly 
useful, those which are imitative and ornamental. 
Never before has our nation exhibited so much 
devotion to Science, Literature, and Art, as during 
the present century. With all our fame for 
money-getting, we are getting glory for our disco- 
veries in science and the arts of life. Palsied be 
the hand that would deface a painting or strike down 
a statue ! 


THE DEPARTED CHILD. 
BY MRS. E. ©. KINNEY. 


BrING jasmine flowers, and rose-buds pale, 
And spotless lilies of the vale, 
To strew upon her breast ; 
For in life’s opening bud she lies— 
Her soul hath passed to yonder skies— 
A floweret meet for paradise, 
In hues immortal drest. 


Tread gently on the hallowed ground 

Where stainless Innocence hath found 
Relief from every pain; 

Soft dirges sing above her sleep, 

And there let fond Affection weep, 

For tear-drops green the grave will keep, 
Like showers of summer rain. 


And tears are nature’s blest relief— 

The sweet, refreshing balm of grief; 
So let the tears flow free, 

Oft as parental love shall miss 

The winning smile—the gentle kiss— 

The infant prayer—the tones of bliss 
That burst from life’s young glee. 


And yet, there is no cause for grief, 

When, like the morning flower, whose leaf 
Shuts softly to the sun, 

The eyelids of fair childhood close 

Upon a world of sin and woes, 

In death’s untroubled, deep repose— 
Life’s conflict scarce begun. 


Che Olt Owl of the Abbey. 


BY THE REV. JAMES ABBOT, M’GILL COLLEGE, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Or all the sad relics of the dark ages still to be 
found in England, the Game-laws are the worst; 
because, of all the sources of crime, they are the 
most prolific. Other remnants of the Feudal 
Tenure are frequently to be met with in the laws 
and institutions of that highly civilized and Chris- 
tian country. And although many of these are 
of a nature and character so ridiculous as to lead 
one to wonder at their absurdity. and to laugh at 
their folly; yet they all alike have a natura) ten- 
dency to crush and degrade the middle and lower 





classes. And as these classes constitute, in every 
community, the great bulk of the people, the 
evil is the more widely extended, and the more 
generally felt. This tendency may justly be as- 
cribed to the assumption of power, upon which 
they are based, to interfere with personal liberty 
and private property, no matter to how insignifi- 
cant a point such power, in this age of the “ march 
of intellect,” may have been reduced; if even 
confined to the exaction of homage, or in Deo- 
dand,* the principle is the same. The power 
exists. and the degrading effects of its baneful 
influence, even under the mildest mode of its 
exercise, is felt, and may be distinctly traced, in 
every town and hamlet throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the land. 

If such remarks can justly be made upon the 
general bearing and tendency of the Feudal Te- 
nure, when thus considered, only in its minor de- 
tails, the following tale, alas! too true, will go far 
to show, how much more pertinently they will 
apply to its demoralizing and iniquitous offspring, 
the Game-laws. 


CHAPTER lI, 


THE * FORCE.” 


In a beautiful and sequestered valley, sur- 
rounded by barren and precipitous crags, or 
heath-covered hills, with here and there a tuft 
of copsewood fringing the dark and rugged bed 
of a nameless mountain stream, the crumbling 
ruins of one of the most magnificent establish- 
ments of monkish power and pride in the north 
of England, may be seen even to this very day. 

The great western tower of the old church of 
Shap Abbey, which is still nearly entire, is all 
that has survived the ravages of time, and the 
fierce and more destructive rage of blind and in- 
discriminating fanaticism. 

In its present ruinous condition, there it stands, 
as if in proud defiance of the fell destroyer’s fur- 
ther efforts, a monument of picturesque grandeur 
seldom equalled, especially when contrasted with 
the ruin and desolation at its base, marring the 
fair face of that green valley, or with the wild 
and romantic scenery around. 

Neither Kirkstall nor Bowness Abbey, although 
much more extensive ruins, because in each of 
them a considerable portion of the body of the 
church still remains, can well be said to be 
superior to this, either in point of architectural 
design, or in beauty of finish, or even in magni- 
tude, if we may judge from the traces of corre- 
sponding portions of it which are still to be seen. 

My tale, however, has little or no connexion 
with this ancient Abbey, further than that the 
scene of it lies within the manor that belonged 
to it in the palmy days of its original power and 
splendour. The boundary of this manor is some- 
what vaguely and curiously defined in the royal 
charter under which it was held, a copy of which 
has been preserved and handed down to us. 





* “Deodand,” from “ Deus, God; and dare,” to 
give :—to God, or to the lord of the manor, his re- 
presentative(!), whatever has caused the death of 
a human being. I remember my father being 
mulcted in a colt, and a cart-wheel,—the former, 
for kicking the brains out of a boy who was pull- 
ing hairs out of his tail, and the latter for crush- 
ing a child to death! 
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According to this singular document, its limits ex- 
tended as far as the great bell of this very tower, 
that yet remains, would be heard. And though 
the bell has long since ceased to toll, other land- 
marks, of a less dubious and indefinite character, 
have been established, and manorial rights over 
this immense tract of land have fallen into the 
profane hands of the heretic, who treats with 
utter neglect the precincts of this once holy sanc- 
tuary. 

The little brook, already mentioned, which ge- 
nerally, in soothing murmurs, like soft music, 
winds its devious way through the intricate 
mazes of the fantastically shaped rocks, now 
hiding and anon obstructing its sparkling cur- 
rent, on the melting of the snows upon the moun- 
tain sides, or after heavy rains, changes its charac- 
ter into a boisterous and uncontrollable torrent that 


“ Boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders 


, through. 


On such occasions, the ford across this brook, 
a few miles lower down, at a place called Rose- 
gill, becomes not only difficult, but dangerous, un- 
less particular attention be paid to the exact path 
along a smooth ledge of limestone rocks, as even 
asa cut stone pavement; such caution is the more 
necessary, as this stratum dips up the stream at 
a considerable angle with the horizon, so that 
when the water is in the turbulent state I have 
mentioned, the slightest deviation in that direc- 
tion would carry a horse beyond its depth ; while 
on the other hand, this ledge is abruptly broken 
off, forming the verge of a fearful cataract, down 
which any benighted traveller, unfortunate enough 
to pass so near the “ force,” as it is emphatically 
termed in that locality, as to be caught within its 
sweeping influence, is hurled down to immediate 
and remediless destruction. 

The ford was in this dangerous state one dark 
and rather tempestuous night in the month of Oc- 
tober, 18—, when Tom Smith, one of the boldest 
and most resolute of Lord L——’s game-keeper’s, 
who had been more than ordinarily active in 
apprehending poachers, left his house to go over 
on horseback to an appointed place of rendez- 
vous, where a few friends of his, as determined 
and resolute as himself, had agreed to meet him 
on the first suspicious-looking night. This arrange- 
ment had been made for the purpose of appre- 
hending, on the Abbey manor, one of the most 
desperate gangs of poachers that had ever been 
known in all that part of the country. 

“Beware of Rosegill Ford, Thomas,” said his 
wife, as he vaulted into his saddle at the door; 
“but you will see from Dobson’s shop windows 
to get safely through.” 

“Yes, if they are lighted,” said the ‘keeper,’ 
carelessly, and to soothe her fears, which he saw 
were much excited, he then added, “I would 
play at blind-man’s-buff in the middle of it, if the 
‘force, raged with ten times the fury it does to- 
night: this biting frost has hushed its roaring a 
little, or we should hear it more distinctly.” But 
he was addressing himself to a heedless listener, 
for he had touched a chord that thrilled with 
more fearful forebodings through her trembling 
frame. 

“The flood is furious,” she said to him, and her 
voice faltered as she spoke; “ but oh! beware of 
those terrible Dobsons.” 

“ They wili have to beware of me,” he replied, 





as his wife handed him his light fowling-piece, 
which he slung across his broad shoulders ; “ they 
will have to beware of me; for, if the rascals are 
unearthed—and the bait I’ve laid I think will have 
brought them out— it will be strange if the old fox 
and all his cubs should regain their cover. An’ 
my name be Tom Smith, but some on ’em shall 
have a hard scratch for it!” 

His head was turned a little to one side as he 
said this, and a slight nod betokened not only the 
confidence he felt in his own prowess, but the 
pleasure he anticipated in that night’s adventure ; 
it was indeed esteemed by him like life from the 
dead. 

“ Good-night, sweetheart!” he added, in a more 
affectionate manner and kindlier tone, but not less 
gay withal, as far, at least, as met the eye and 
the ear ;—*‘ good-night! thy brother and his wife 
will help thee to beguile the lonely hours ti}l 
midnight, and if I come not then, wait no longer 
for me, as it is quite uncertain when | shall re- 
turn.” And he galloped off towards Rosegill 
Ford. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DOBSONS. 


It will be necessary for the full development 
of my tale, that the reader should be made ac- 
quainted with the Dobsons already alluded to. 

These Dobsons, then, consisted of the old man 
and his wife, three sons,and a son-in-law, as one 
of the gang was called in virtue of his marriage 
with a base-born daughter of the old woman. 
What this last one’s real name might be, I can- 
not tell. I never knew. It hardly, however, 
could be Dobson; but at any rate, he was always 
counted and considered as one of them. 

Their ostensible mode of obtaining a livelihood 
was by weaving the homespun of the neighbour- 
hood, both into woollen and linen cloths ;—-the 
former of the very coarsest description, in con- 
sequence of its being taken from wiry fleece of 
the fell-sheep, while the latter was much finer, 
sometimes the very finest, and fit for the lawn 
sleeves of a bishop.* 

Their shop, containing four or five looms, stood 
upon the very verge of the rivulet already ad- 
verted to more than once, a little above Rosegill 
Ford. From this shop,a door opened upon a 
rude foot-bridge, thrown across from the threshold 
to a rock jutting out into the bed of the river, 
nearly half-way from the opposite side; it was 
nothing more than the small trunk of a tree, flat- 
tened a little upon the upper side. 





* “Why, Peggy! what can ye be spinning that 
sae fine for?’ was the wondering interrogatory 
made to Mrs. Margaret Law by a neighbour's 
wife, as she dropped in with her knitting to spend 
an afternoon with her. 

“T don’t know,” she said; “ but it will do for 
my son’s lawn sleeves when he gets to be a 
bishop, if for nothing else.” 

This Mrs. Law was the thrifty wife of a hard- 
working farmer in this very neighbourhood, the 
mother of the Bishop of Carlisle of that name, and 
the grandmother of Lord Ellenborough, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, as well as of the Bishops 
of Chester and Clonmel. One of the most ro- 
mantic instances on record of the elevation, all at 
once, of so lowly a family to the highest honours 
of the State. 
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This bridge, although the only approach to it, 
in one direction at least, was through Dobson’s 
shop, and although constructed ostensibly for the 
benefit of his business, and the convenience of 
his employers, was freely open to all who did 
not send their woof to his rivals. If, however, 
they were weavers by trade, they were also mole- 
catchers by profession, and the reader may easily 
guess what else they were by practice. 

When, as always happened at a particular 
season of the year, the weaving business was 
slack, or failed them altogether, they had recourse 
to their other calling, and made frequent and dis- 
tant excursions into the manors and parishes 
which they had engaged to rid of these obnoxious 
vermin. 

It was always in the night that they returned 
from these excursions, laden with the downy 
spoils of their underground enemy, et cetera. 
Such, at least, was the account spontaneously 
given sometimes by the old man himself, of the 
contents of their well-stuffed wallets. He seemed 
anxious to impress upon the minds of his auditors 
on such occasions, the idea that, with the excep- 
tion of a few necessaries, under the comprehen- 
sive and undefined et cetera, these said wallets 
were filled with mole-skins, Yet some of Dob- 
son’s neighbours,—ill-natured ones, no doubt— 
would still persist in the belief that these et cetleras 
comprised other things besides these necessaries, 
and of much more value than the mole-skins, 

This rude and simple bridge was particularly 
convenient on such occasions, the more especially 
as the manors and parishes they were concerned 
with, were all situate on the other side of the 
brook. And it was even hinted by some that it 
had been originally constructed more for secresy 
than convenience. 

On the evening already mentioned, when their 
daylight task was done, Dobson’s shop was 
lighted up as usual; but the busy shuttle was ne- 
glected, and at rest. And in its stead, the scrap- 
ing and scouring of screw guns, of such cunning 
and curious construction as to be capable of being 
converted, in a moment, on an emergency, into 
a harmless walking-cane, the mending of nets 
and gins, the filling of shot-bags and powder- 
horns, &c., busily and cheerily occupied all hands. 

The old man,—I call him so, more to distinguish 
him from the rest, than from his age, for at the 
time I am now alluding to, he was not old—at 
least, he would not have been so esteemed by any 
ane whose locks had been thinned and blanched 
by the snows of sixty winters ;—the old man, 
then, to give an outline portrait of him, was rather 
if anything below the middle size, with arms and 
legs so disproportionately long as to give him an 
air of deformity; his face was deeply pitted with 
the small-pox, his forehead prominent and lower- 
ing ; his small, blue eyes, deeply sunk, with a slight 
sinister squint in one of them; his eyebrows long 
and shaggy, and of a sun-browned white, and 
nearly meeting over his sharp and pointed nose; 
the colour of his hair, and shapeless, bushy whis- 
kers, was a fiery red, slightly sprinkled with 
gray,—and altogether he was about as perfect a 
personification of inordinate conceit,—deep, burn- 
ing, depraved and remorseless villany, as could 
well be imagined. Felon was stamped upon his 
forehead: and his sons were so like him, that, 
with the exception of a few wrinkles and the 
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slight mixture of gray with their carroty locks, the 
portrait might well pass for theirs too. 

The old man was still the mainspring of the 
set. And it was his cunning, which in his own 
vain conceit he miscalled wisdom, that directed 
and managed the complicated affairs of the esta- 
blishment. 

He was seen, on this occasion, walking to and 
fro with arms akimbo, questioning one, command- 
ing another, while laying down the plan of that 
night’s operations to all: not, however, in the 
order I have mentioned, nor in any other, but in 
a desultory and disjointed manner. But I must 
give a specimen, partially divested of the broad 
patois, unintelligible except in the locality which 
we have been describing. 

“ Ned, did thou hear aught about the blacksmith 
when thou took Hogshead’s web home this morn- 
ing, eh?” and he winked knowingly with one eye 
as he saw that this allusion to the keeper’s name, 
—ingenious as he thought it-——was understood. 

“Ay, ay! I see! just overheard a whisper 
meant for thy own ear: a trap !—a trap!” 

“ No? thou thinks they'll go, eh ?” 

“ Does that new scraper work well?” 

“He'll hardly risk the ford to-night anyhow. 
Auld deaf-lugs mind the lights when we're 
away.” This was the endearing soubriquet by 
which his poor wife was usually designated in 
consequence of labouring under the infirmity im- 
plied. 

“ See that Muzzy’s well flinted and bright in- 
side o’ her!” This was his own favourite fowl- 
ing-piece. 

“You're sure they both go to spend the night 
with the blacksmith *—well!—Yes, I’s determined! 
Never mind! he shall have a lead supper if he 
does come !—Yes, I will!” 

These were sotto voce ejaculations, addressed 
more to his own musings than to those around 
him. 

“You, Dick, take care of the old Abbey, and 
never mind about the bogles—Them meshes is 
too big, man!—If thou hears a flickering among 
the daws, thou may be sure somebody else is 
there, and sound the ‘ hulet’ (owl): be sure, lads, 
not to forget that, none o’ ye, nor the auld slate 
quarry.” And again he manifested symptoms of 
satisfaction with his own ingenuity in contriving 
a signal the least likely to be noticed by their 
watchful enemy in the vicinity of the old ruin. 
This signal consisted only of a strikingly natural 
imitation of the hooting of the owl, a bird which 
generally resorts to such places. It was for flight 
while that was practicable, and for defence when 
it was not. 

“ And see,” the old man continued, “that Brutus 
doesn’t get his supper till his night’s work is over. 
—QOh, ay, poor dog! I had forgotten he was 
killed—Where was my auld eyes that shouldn’t 
have hit the dog I aimed at! but I'll nail him yet; 
maybe to-night!” 

And a dark and fearful expression of savage 
ferocity overshadowed his thin and wiry visage, 
which seemed to cast a damp upon the spirit of 
the party, and for a moment all were silent; when 
he resumed in a more serious tone and manner, 
but evidently pursuing the train of thought he had 
thus been accidentally led into. 

“ Mind, lads, ye’re none o’ ye taken; fire first, 
and aim at the head or breast ;—never mind that; 
ye may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb 
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—aim high, lads!—yes! gie them a lead supper!” 
This was a favourite expression of his. 


CHAPTER Ill. 
THE SIGNAL. 


As the clock in the neighbouring church steeple 
tolled nine, the Dobsons all sallied forth like a 
band of fierce banditti; and certainly they were 
little better. 

They had to wind their way througha path so 
wild and romantic, and where so many awful 
sights had been seen, that few if any of them, 
hardy and fearless as they were, would have 
dared to traverse it alone at such an hour. As 
it was, more than one were startled with ima- 
ginary sights and sounds of fearful import. 

After an hour’s walk or so they reached the old 
Abbey without other accident. Here Dick was to 
keep his lonely watch, as this was the only point 
from which an attack could well be apprehended. 
After placing him there, and again reminding him 
of the signal, and the place of rendezvous, in 
vase it should be necessary to give it, and press- 
ing him not to forget or neglect to do so whatever 
might be his own danger, they dispersed, to pur- 
sue the object of their journey thither. 

They had left him but a few minutes, ere they 
were alarmed by the well-imitated hooting of 
an owl, when all bent their way in eager and 
fearful haste to the slate quarry, anxious to learn 
the cause of this sudden alarm. 

This was soon told, It appeared, according to 
their sentry’s story, that he had distinctly seen 
Jack Bennet, another of Lord L——’s “ keepers,” 
standing with a gun in his hand in the great door- 

ray of the old tower. 

“ Jack Bennet!” exclaimed two or three voices 
atonce. “Jack Bennet never left his house, after 
the hurt they said he got last harvest, till he was 
carried feet foremost out of it.” 

This, Dick, who was the youngest of the party, 
did not know; but it was more than enough to 
prevent him from returning to his post. And al- 
though others of them laughed at his silly and 
childish fears, as they were pleased to call them, 
yet not one but was unwilling, under the pretence 


‘that he could be more usefully employed else- 


where, to assume his duty. 

Jim, the oldest of the party, took no part in the 
conversation, but stood, pale and trembling, lean- 
ing against a ledge of rock, hardly conscious, ap- 
parently, of what was passing. He felt, he said, 
some sudden and acute pain across his chest, 
which had ceased, however, by the time that he 
was noticed by the rest. 

It was now settled, as indeed nothing better 
could be done, that the old man himself, who was 
not afraid of either ghosts or bogles, should be- 
come their watchful sentinel; and they recom- 
menced their work of depredation upon the moor- 
fowl of the heathery mountain-side, adjoining the 
Abbey’s “ home” domain, 

But in less than half an hour the same hoo- 
00-00 was heard again, as loudly and distinctly 
as before. 

“ Jack Bennet, again!” exclaimed Jim, and fell 
paralysed with terror to the ground, as if in a 
fainting fit. 

His brother-in-law, who chanced to be near 
him at the moment, tried not to revive him, but 
actuated by a selfish fear for his own safety alone, 
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left him in this helpless state, and hastened to the 
slate quarry, to add, by a recital of the circum- 
stance, on his arriving there, to the consternation 
of the party. 

The old man, however, when he reached the 
place, relieved them from all further apprehen- 
sion by stating that the “old owl” had taken it 
into her head this time to give the signal herself. 
And before the words were well out of his 
mouth, she repeated it in a longer and louder 
strain, when Jack Bennet’s name, in a wild shout 
from the far-off hills, was heard again. And well, 
too, was its import understood by more than one 
of that now terror-stricken party. Even the old 
sinner himself, hardened as he was, quailed and 
trembled, as that fearful name smote upon his 
ear, 

This was too much, and could not longer be 
endured. The night’s sport (!) was therefore 
abandoned, and their homeward journey was im- 
mediately commenced, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DROWNED MAN, 


During the portion of the night thus occupied 
by one party, there was another, to which I must 
now again refer, that was not idle. 

Tom Smith, on arriving at Rosegill ford, dashed 
at once into the swollen floed, and with the aid 
of the dim light from the partially screened win- 
dows of Dobson’s shop as his guide, he reached 
the opposite bank in safety. 

On obtaining a firm footing there, he paused a 
moment to listen to the noisy rattle of their looms, 
but not a treadle was moving. It was possible, 
he thought, however, that it might be drowned in 
the roaring of the boiling cataract. And he could 
not get near enough to the house to ascertain this 
without running the risk of being discovered by 
their watchful dogs, if they and their masters 
were still at home. This he suspected, from the 
lights he saw in the house as well as in the shop, 
was really the case. And as it was material to 
his ultimate purpose to determine this, and that 
beyond a doubt, he instantly thought of a plan to 
accomplish his object, and accordingly galloped 
off to carry it into effect. 

Further up the valley, about half a league above 
the ford,—it might, indeed, be called the head of 
the valley,—was a mountainous ridge of rock ex- 
tending entirely across from the highlands on one 
side, to those on the other :—no, not entirely; for 
there was a rent in the centre, as if formed by an 
earthquake, and this formed an outlet for the 
brook from another valley immediately above it. 

Through this gap, there was also a narrow road 
that had been cut out of the solid rock. That is 
to say, the rent, which formerly had been occu- 
pied by the brook above, as if made only for its 
convenience, had been so much widened at the 
base of the precipice, on that side, as to render it 
more abrupt and perpendicular than it had origi- 
nally been. And as this was the only road to the 
Abbey Manor, the Dobsons, if they really intended 
going there that night, must pass this way. 

Smith’s object, pursuant to the plan he had 
formed, was to gain the heights that overlook this 
road, and await their coming. In doing so, a 
circuit of some distance had to be made, a cir- 
cumstance which induced him to scramble up the 
narrow and rugged sheep-path, that led to them, 
with the more eager haste, lest he should be too 
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late. And his fears were far from groundless; 
for he had no sooner seated himself in a small 
chasm, tangled with weeds and brushwood, at 
the top of the precipice and on its very edge, than 
he saw five dark figures silently and stealthily 
gliding along the road, some forty or fifty feet be- 
neath him; but their forms seemed so magnified 
in the dim starlight, as to appear, in his excited 
imagination, to be much nearer. One of their 
dogs, too, growled a little as they approached the 
pass, while the last of the party paused an in- 
stant, as if to listen, and then passed on; but that 
instant was a fearful one to Smith. He was 
afraid, he said, to one of his comrades afterwards, 
that they would hear the very beating of his 
heart. 

As soon as he was certain they were at a 
safe distance, he hastened to the house where he 
was to meet his allies. Two only had arrived; 
these, after waiting some time, he directed to meet 
him in an hour at the pass already mentioned, 
and then rode off beyond it, in search of the others ; 
not doubting that they would still have a long 
time to wait, before the return of the Dobsons 
from their night's toil, when the fierce conflict 
that awaited them would ensue. 

True to their engagement, the men Smith had 
left arrived at the place of rendezvous somewhat 
within the time appointed. Here they met their 
other allies, of whom he had gone in search. 
These were at a loss to imagine how they could 
have missed him. They waited patiently some 
time, in momentary expectation of his return. 
Hour after hour passed away, adding apprehen- 
sion and alarm to their surprise at his absence, 
yet still he came not. 

It was odd, too, as the morning was beginning 
to dawn, that they had seen nothing of the 
poachers; a circumstance that gave a darker 
shade to the mystery they in vain endeavoured 
to unravel. 

“Was it possible,” suggested one, “that they 
could have returned, and met the ‘ keeper’ alone?’ 

“If they have,” another replied, “ by this time 
his wife's a widow.” 

But this, they thought again, was hardly pos- 
sible, as the night was so favourable for their 
purpose, and no one to molest them. But daylight, 
which was fast approaching, would clear up all. 

In this conjecture, however, they were any- 
thing but correct, for in less than an hour after 
they had made it, Tom Smith’s horse was seen 
grazing on the banks of the rivulet without his 
saddle, and with the bridle broken and entangled 
among his feet; and shortly after, the lifeless body 
of his rider was found washed up on a ledge of 
rocks a little below the “ force.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A “PEARSOME” LIFE. 


The news—for anything that broke in upon the 
dull monotony that reigned with such uninter- 
rupted sway throughout that peaceful valley was 
considered as such—ran through the parish with 
the rapidity of a signal for a Highland gathering. 

A good deal more importance was seemingly 
attached to this fatal accident than that with which 
the drowning of almost any other person in the 
neighbourhood would have been regarded. 

Some hidden mystery, in men’s minds, was evi- 
dently connected with it; for whenever they spoke 
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of it, they reverted also to the fate of Jack Bennet, 
who had died rather suddenly the preceding 
autumn from some hurt he had received :in a 
scuffle with certain persons who were well known 
to be poachers. But the more reasonable would 
urge that, from all the circumstances which had 
transpired, they would hardly have been concerned 
in Smith’s death, whatever they might have had 
to do with that of Jack Bennet. 

The Dobsons did not join in the absorbing topic 
of conversation which had excited such deep and 
general interest. But their enmity to all game 
keepers, Which they did not scruple to express, 
sometimes in the most violent and unmeasured 
terms, might have sufficiently accounted for their 
want of sympathy with the common feeling on 
this melancholy occasion: yet a dark cloud of un- 
defined suspicion seemed to be gathering over 
them. 

On the evening of that ominous day, a coro- 
ner’s inquest was held upon the body, when little 
if anything was elicited to increase or diminish 
the suspicions already entertained. 

The deceased could not well have got to the 
ford, in crossing which he appeared to have met 
his death, without returning through the pass 
where he saw the Dobsons, unless, when he left 
his comrades, he had gone in a direction very dif- 
ferent from that which he intended; but he might 
have changed his purpose—who now could tell — 
or the Dobsons might have met him alone and 
compelled him to return,—or they might not have 
been out at all that night. Smith, in his lonely 
and fearful watch upon the precipice, might have 
mistaken another party for them. 

There was one extraordinary circumstance, 
which, in their eager search for more unequivocal 
signs of violence upon the body, did not escape 
notice, although it tended only to involve their 
conjectures in a darker labyrinth of confusion: 
this was a slightly blackened mark round the 
ankles, as if a hand had tightly grasped them in 
his last agony. 

The jury, after a brief consultation, brought in 
their verdict—* accidental death.” 

This silenced, if it did not satisfy, those who 
were the most forward in giving utterance to their 
suspicions in curses and denunciations upon the 
poachers, 

About the time this melancholy occurrence took 
place, (whether owing to the feeling it occasioned 
or to the increasing wealth of the small labouring 
farmers around, which enabled them to purchase 
cloth of foreign manufacture, foreign at least to 
them—or to the real or supposed superiority of the 
weavers in other and more distant localities—or to 
whatever other cause), the custom of the Dob- 
sons began visibly and alarmingly to decline; and 
the more severely did they feel this, as the price 
of breadstuffs just then became much higher than 
usual. 

Besides all this, one of their largest and most 
lucrative ‘ mole-catching’ ranges was taken from 
them, and given to another. 

In a word, every man’s hand seemed against 
them, and poverty and wretchedness had now 
marked them for their own. 

The most violent and vindictive feelings were 
constantly breaking out into mutual recrimina- 
tions among themselves. And these were embit- 
tered by the reflection that each member of this 
devoted family had contributed his share in bring- 
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ing down upon it the full measure of their misery, 
as they then thought it. But had they been able 
to turn aside even one fold of the dark curtain of 
futurity, and to obtain but a single glimpse into 
the dim vista beyond, they would have seen that 
their cup of woe was not yet full, and that they 
would have to drink it to its very dregs. 

This state of things could not and would not 
last ; some dreadful crisis was evidently approach- 
ing; probably an explosion which they might 
not all be equally interested in deprecating. 

It was indeed, as the old woman herself had 
been heard to say, a terrible, “a fearsome” life they 
led. Although, from the infirmity that gave rise 
to the brutal designatiog with which she was fre- 
quently saluted by her godless family, she was 
happily unconscious of half their bickering strife, 
yet was there enough that did reach her dull and 
deadened senses to convince her that they led a 
‘ fearsome” life. 

As | am not pretending to give a detailed and 
succinct history of this family, but only of such of 
their doings as appear to be connected in some 
way or other with my story, I shall have to pass 
over a period of some twenty years, and traverse 
not only the wide Atlantic, beyond “ the still vexed 
Bermoothes,” but a considerable portion of the 
yast continent on this side of it, before I can pro- 
ceed. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DREAM, 


Qn the subsiding of a fall freshet in a small 
river in the then solitary wilds of the Far West, 
but now a well-settled and highly cultivated sec- 
tion of the country, a group of the migratory in- 
habitants had assembled on its right bank, and 
were impatiently waiting to be ferried over. 
Among them were two horsemen, unencumbered 
with families or household stuff, who, on that ac 
count, were the first to obtain a footing in the rude 
and unwieldy scow. And as some “ fixing” for 
the debarking of wheel-carriages had to be at- 
tended to on the opposite landing-place, the sturdy 
ferrymen pushed off with their scanty freight. 

The two strangers, for such indeed they seemed, 
as well to each other as to all around, after pay- 
ing their fare, mounted and rode off together along 
the only path they could discover, over the rolling 
prairie, which extended its desert loneliness in all 
directions, as far as the eye could reach. 

“Do you think the Winnebagoes are out?” said 
the foremost of the two travellers, carelessly, after 
riding some time in silence, and now only asking 
the question to break it; but not receiving an im- 
mediate answer, he turned his head to scrutinize 
more minutely the appearance of his unsociable 
companion. 

In his figure he was tall and thin, but athletic 
withal. His eye, which was deeply sunk in his 
head, was dark and lowering, with a subdued 
fierceness in it, which once might have been fear- 
ful, and whose piercing and stealthy glance con- 
veyed a feeling of that dislike which is nearly 
allied to hatred and disgust, as it gleamed rather 
than flashed upon the speaker from beneath its 
shaggy brows. His face was of a pale and ghast- 
ly hue, and the wrinkles upon it told more of 
cares than years. 

He was, in short, a man whose society would 
be rather shunned than courted, even in the 
desert. 
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The young man of bold and reckless bearing, 
for such he seemed, who asked this question, 
which had been superseded even in his own me- 
mory by far other thoughts, was instantly im- 
pressed with the idea that he had seen his sullen- 
looking companion before. When or where, or 
under what circumstances, he could not tell, and 
a chilling sensation of horror, which he could 
neither define nor repress, seemed intimately 
connected with it. 

And they rode on together for some time be- 
fore any further attempt was made by either 
party to renew or rather commence the conver- 
sation. 

There are two (there may be twenty) extraordi- 
nary contradictions in human nature, both of 
which were exemplified on the present occasion. 
The one is, that when a man feels it peculiarly 
incumbent upon him to be silent, he must talk: 
the other, that if there be but one solitary subject 
upon which prudence forbids him to touch, this 
very subject, when he does speak, will inevitably 
be the topic. 

Instead of answering the question put to him, 
the elder traveller asked another, evidently origi- 
nating in his own absorbing reflections. 

“ Are you from Galena, may I ask?” 

“T am,” was the prompt reply from his asto- 
nished companion. 

“ And may I inquire, in return,” he continued, 
“how you came to ask the question, since I do 
not appear just now to be coming from that di- 
rection ?” 

And he turned upon him, as he said this, a 
more searching look than he had yet bestowed 
upon him, from which his companion seemed to 
shrink, but soon regaining his self-possession, he 
replied with some commonplace remark about 
the public attention being so entirely engrossed 
with the rich lead mines lately discovered there ; 
and then another long silence ensued, which 
neither party seemed at all anxious to disturb. 

The sun had just set, and the last tinge of gold 
and purple upon the light fleecy clouds in the 
west had no sooner given place to a sombre gray, 
than one star after another began to peep forth in 
quick succession, and to shed upon our lonely 
wanderers a feeble and flickering ray—and it 
was night—darkness was around them on the 
wild and pathless prairie. If they felt an invete- 
rate, though undefinable dislike towards each 
other in the daylight, it was mingled with fearful 
imaginings now ; and these increased with the 
gathering gloom. The sudden appearance, how- 
ever, of a twinkling light from the hut of a new 
settler, was hailed by both alike as a happy re- 
lief from an overwhelming feeling of oppression, 
which would probably have been longer endured. 

Hospitality, in all new and thinly peopled 
countries, is as striking a characteristic as it is 
amiable and convenient. The honest and indus- 
trious inhabitants evidently remember that they 
themselves were once pilgrims and sojourners in 
a strange land. Hence, food and shelter is freely 
afforded to any wayfarer benighted near their 
dwellings, not as a boon grudgingly and nig- 
gardly bestowed, but as a tax upon them to which 
they cheerfully submit, or rather as a debt they 
justly owe, and which they willingly and gladly 
pay. 

Our way-worn travellers, well aware of this 
kindly feeling among the new settlers, especially 




















in that part of the country, hesitated not to con- 
sider themselves at home for the night. 

On reaching the hut, their horses were properly 
cared for, and a plentiful supper was prepared 
for themselves. It consisted of Indian bread, and 
steaks from a newly killed buffalo, broiled upon 
the hot embers, to which, as hungry men, they 
did ample justice. Dried skins of the same ani- 
mal, or rather of the same species as that which 
had afforded them so hearty a supper, were then 
spread upon the rude floor of the hut, near the 
fire, and they betook themselves to repose for the 
residue of the night. “To sleep :—perchance to 
dream !” 

Fatigued and weary as they were, a deep and 
refreshing sleep soon fell upon them both. It 
was not, however, enjoyed for any great length of 
time, ere it became disturbed by mysterious and 
frightful dreams, bearing a confused, but decided 
affinity to their waking reflections during that long 
and silent ride of theirs through the prairie to- 
gether, the evening before, and claiming, doubt- 
less, a closer, though less striking connexion, with 
their hot and hearty supper. 

Among other wayward wanderings of his dream- 
ing thoughts, the younger traveller fancied him- 
self swept down by the current of the river they 
had lately crossed, till they came to a fearful 
cataract, when, just as they were on the very 
brink of the fall, the scow struck upon a rock, and 
remained stationary. 

“ A change came o’er the spirit of his dream ;” 
and anon he was on horseback, breasting the 
surging rapid gallantly, and evidently gaining fast 
upon the shore, until a dim light from a small 
window on the farther bank led him to turn in 
the darkness to the very edge of the precipice 
again, when he saw his danger, and obtained a 
firm footing to avert it. He then suddenly be- 
came so paralysed with fear, that he could not 
move a step; for, at that instant, he perceived his 
father’s murderer at his bridle-rein, who turned 
upon him one fierce and withering look, and then 
hurled him headlong into the foaming abyss be- 
neath. Down, down went horse and rider; but 
ere he reached the boiling waters at the bottom, 
he awoke. While endeavouring to shake off the 
effects of his oppressive nightmare, and congratu- 
lating himself that it was not an awful reality, he 
was again confused and bewildered, almost as 
much as ever, on hearing his name distinctly 
enunciated by his companion, coupled with mut- 
tered, but exulting exclamations. 

“No, no!” he said, “ you'll not find me now! 
I’m safe! I'm safe!” 

Then clasping his long and bony fingers tightly 
together, and extending the palms of his hands 
as much as possible, so as to form a cavity be- 
tween them, into which, between his thumbs 
slightly separated, he blew with all his might, and 
produced a sound exactly like the hooting of an 
owl, exclaiming, when he had done so, “Ah! 
there’s that cursed signal again,” and then was 
still, save the contortions of his features which, 
in the feeble and fitful light emitted from the 
dying embers, were fearfully visible to his awe- 
struck companion. 

“T have found thee at last,” thought the avenger, 
as he listened to the renewed mutterings and 
broken exclamations of the disturbed sleeper by 
his side. 

“No, no!” the sleeper said, “drown him your- 
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self!—down with him!—that’s it!—hold him 
there !—If I touch him, there’ll be a mark of blood 
upon him. Don’t ye see that my hands are 
bloody ?” 

And he held his outspread fingers forth as if to 
show that there was blood upon them. They cer- 
tainly had a blood-red hue upon them, or, in that 
dim light, they seemed to have, and his companion 
covered up his face in fear, lest those vulture- 
looking talons should clutch him in their bloody 
gripe. 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE AVENGER. 


To account for this extraordinary rencontre be- 
tween young Bennet and his father’s murderer,— 
whom the reader, ere this, will have identified 
with the two strangers—it will be necessary to 
refer again to the morning on which Tom Smith 
was found drowned below the “force” at Rosegill 
ford. 

A short distance below Dobson’s shop, the rivu- 
let takes a sudden and abrupt turn to the right, 
just where a beautiful cut stone bridge now en- 
ables the benighted traveller to cross with safety 
this mountain torrent in its utmost fury. On the 
outside of this elbow or turn in the brook, and 
consequently on its left bank, there stood, at the 
period referred to, a small lone cottage, thatched 
with heather, with its narrow and solitary win- 
dow looking directly up the stream, thus com- 
manding a full view of the cataract and the ford 
so often mentioned in this true and faithful nar- 
rative. 

In this cottage there lived at the time two poor 
old people, Richard Langley and his wife, who 
managed, with unceasing industry and pinching 
frugality, to eke out a scanty livelihood, by the 
humble occupation of peeling rushes, which are 
still much used, by the poorer classes in that part 
of the country, for candles. 

On the fatal morning in question, while it was 
yet dark, they were both busily engaged in their 
monotonous employment by the light of their turf 
fire, when, just as the day began to dawn, they 
thought they heard a strange noise, and on going 
to the window to look out for the cause of it, their 
attention was directed with fearful and intense in- 
terest to the ford. They saw two or three men on 
foot and one on horseback, in the very middle of the 
river. They appeared to be engaged in a violent 
conflict, and anon, they saw the horse gallop off 
without his rider; yet still the scuffle continued. 

The gray light of the morning had now suffi- 
ciently advanced to afford them a more perfect 
view of the fray, when they recognised the two 
oldest of the young Dobsons, and their brother-in- 
law, and distinctly saw the latter and the youngest 
of the former, with each a hand upon the collar of 
the other person, whom they did not know or 
could not recognise, as his back was towards them. 
After a furious struggle they got their victim down 
into the water, and as it was not deep, they held 
up his feet till he was drowned. They then saw 
them relinquish their grasp upon his ankles, and 
the body of the murdered man was hidden for an 
instant from their view. In another moment, a 
dark object swept down the foaming cataract, and 
all was over in a shorter time than it has taken 
me to tell it. 

The poor old couple of the cottage were so ter- 
rified that they knew not what to do. Their rushes 
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lay neglected on the old settle in the chimney 
corner. The preparations for their simple break- 
fast, in which some progress had been made, were 
forgotten, and the oaten cake was burning unheed- 
ed on the “ griddle.” 

The roaring of the “force,” which from their 
habitual proximity to it for more than half a cen- 
tury, they had never heard before, now came down 
upon them in the balmy breath of that beautiful 
morning, and struck loudly and painfully distinct 
upon the ear; and wailings for the dead and un- 
earthly voices, too, in their excited imaginations, 
were mingled in fearful confusion with the sound. 

The bright and cheering sunlight, when it first 
gleamed upon the clean-swept hearth through their 
solitary window, was pale and dim. The blue 
tinge upon the far-off mountains seemed to gather 
blackness as they looked at it: all things, in short, 
that they for years had looked upon as bright and 
beautiful, were now changed, as in a moment, by 
some magic spell, and seemed to have assumed a 
dark and sombre hue. 

They neither spoke nor moved, but continued 
their fixed and unswerving gaze upon the ford 
and fall above them, as if watching still the pro- 
gress of that deadly struggle in the troubled waters, 

It were hard to tell how much longer this state 
of partial paralysis, into which the two old people 
had fallen, might have endured, had not the spell 
been broken by the sudden entrance of a neigh- 
bour, who came for a live coal from their fire to 
rekiridle her own. 

They both started from their kneeling posture 
at the window— it was too low to admit of their 
seeing the ford in any other—and the woman 
thought she had disturbed them in their morning 
devotions. And as they appeared, from their 
absent and confused manner, to look upon her 
visit as unseasonable, she made it as short as its 
object would permit. 

The moment she was gone, they began to pon- 
der and deliberate upon what they should do. 

To alarm the neighbourhood was their first and 
best resolve. But the dreaded vengeance of those 
fearful Dobsons frightened them from pursuing 
this right and proper course, and they determined 
at last, as the safest plan they could adopt, to say 
not a single word about it. 

They could manage to live with the guilty 
secret on their souls, and did so for a long time, 
but they could not, they dared not die with it. 
Its weight, they thought and felt, would sink them 
to perdition. They might, however, put off the 
evil day on which they must divulge it, and they 
did so, for a score of years. ‘They were now be- 
coming very, very old. The grave was opening 
before them. Yet, as the “ silver cord,” although 
attenuated and stretched to its utmost length, did 
not break last year, it might not this. Thus they 
argued, and still they put it off, and might, per- 
chance, have continued to do so till it would have 
gone down with them into that land where all 
things are forgotten, had not an accidental cir- 
cumstance brought about what the old people 
considered even now a premature discovery. 

One day, as the old man was out on his month- 
ly round to sell his rushes and supply his regular 
customers, as well as to hear and tell the news of 
the parish, for he was the greatest gossip in it, he 
was asked by almost every one if he had heard 
that the Dobsons were going to America. 

Now, the impression of some vague idea of 
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blood-guiltiness lying at his door, if he allowed 
the murderers thus to escape, or the annoyance 
that news of such importance should have been 
so widely spread without his instrumentality, or 
perhaps both circumstances combined together, 
elicited from him, in an unguarded moment, the 
assertion that he knew something, if he chose to 
tell it, that would stop them. 

Two days after this Sir Frederick V—, the most 
active magistrate in all that neighbourhood, was 
observed to cross the brook at Rosegill Ford, and in 
a few minutes more, his servant was seen walking 
to and fro before old Langley’s cottage door, with 
the reins of two riderless horses in his hand. And 
that self-same evening one of the Dobsons was 
apprehended for the murder of Tom Smith, some 
twenty years before, and forthwith sent with a 
strong guard to the county jail, to await his trial 
at the next assize. 

The brother-in-law would have shared a similar 
fate, but he was from home at that time, and never 
came back. 

The eldest brother was missing too. Whether 
to get away from the poverty and distress coming 
upon the family, or from his own guilty con- 
science, or from a fear that something might trans- 
pire at his brother’s trial or execution, if found 
guilty, that would compromise his personal safety, 
or by “whatever other cause impelled, he had left 
his native place and had gone, none at the time 
knew whither. 

From the indelible impression of awe and fear 
and suspicion which the coroner’s inquest upon 
the dead body of Tom Smith had made on the 
then living generation of men, when many of 
them were butchildren,—an impression deepened 
in mystery by time —the trial of the young 
Dobson naturally created a deep and intense in- 
terest. 

It is not my intention to weary the reader with 
a circumstantial account of the trial, as there was 
little or nothing that occurred but what is common 
to all cases of the kind. I may mention, however, 
how confident and bold and sure of acquittal the 
prisoner appeared to feel when first brought to 
the bar; how he wondered what the old Lang- 
leys could possibly have to do with the case; and 
how his surprise was turned into horror and dis- 
may when they gave, as eye-witnesses, ®% clear 
and succinct an account of the whole transaction. 

The prisoner, with such evidence against him, 
I need hardly say, was found guilty and paid the 
penalty of his crime,—blood for blood. 

When on the fatal scaffold, he acknowledged, 
with every mark of real and sincere repentance, 
the justice of his sentence. He gave, also, at the 
same time, a short account not only of his own 
other crimes, but of those of the whole family, es- 
pecially of the murder of Jack Bennet by his eldest 
brother, whom he stated to be, at that precise pe- 
riod, working in the lead mines at Galena, in the 
Illinois Territory* of the United States, where, he 
doubted not, he said, but that a just and retributive 
punishment would sooner or later overtake him. 

These, his last words, were truly prophetic, and 
awfully and literally fulfilled. 

Jack Bennet’s son, now a full-grown man, though 
quite a child at the time of his father’s murder, 
was present at the execution, in the hope of hear- 
ing something that might lead to the discovery 








* Now the State of Missouri. 
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and conviction of the perpetrator of that fearful 
deed, or at any rate to afford some clue where- 
with to unravel the deep mystery in which it was 
enveloped, 

Within three weeks from the time of Dobson’s 
execution,—it might have been a day or two more 
than this; and, when I reflect upon it, 1 see it must 
have been, as he was twenty days at sea, and 
there were no steamers then, and as it must have 
taken him one day at least to go home from the 
county town where the execution took place, and 
another to go to Liverpool to take his passage— 
in something more than three weeks then, al- 
lowing for a little margin after this event, young 
Bennet landed on the shore of that mighty empire 
which is destined to extend its sway, and that at 
no distant period, over the whole earth,* and in 
less than twice that period more he was at Ga- 
lena in search of his father’s murderer. 

When he arrived there, he could not find him. 
He thought that, perhaps, he might have been so 
changed by labour and poverty, by age and sick- 
ness, and more than all, perchance, by the ceaseless 
gnawing at his heart-strings of that never-dying 
worm, a guilty conscience, that his victim had been 
so much altered in his external appearance that 
he could not recognise him, especially as years on 
years had passed away since last he had seen him; 
and he was quite correct in his conjectures, 

But fear and apprehension for his safety gave 
to the guilty one a more acute perception. He 
saw and knew the avenger at once, and fled. 

Young Bennet, after a fruitless search for him 
among the mines, did not long remain. 

It appeared, from a subsequent account of their 
respective movements, that on leaving the miiues 
they had taken different and circuitous routes, 
both of which led to the ferry already mentioned. 
They did not, however, arrive there together, nor 
within a week or more of each other ; but James 
Dobson, who reached it first, had to wait so long 
before the flood sufficiently subsided so as to enable 
him to get across, that by that time young Bennet 
was also there. 

Here Dobson, from some cause or other, did not 
again immediately recognise his persecutor, al- 
though he had certainly some misgivings about 
his identity with his fearful avenger. Hence his 
impolitie question, dictated by his grovelling and 
cowardly fears, “ Are you from Galena ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


A few words will serve to wind up this fearful 
but faithful history. 

From the log hut of the new settler in the Far 
West, where we left him, James Dobson went out 
at break of day into one of those forest patches 
with which those widely extended prairies are 
thinly dotted, and there shot himself. 

The fatal shot brought young Bennet and his 
host immediately to the spot, but too late to hear 
a single word of confession or repentance. The 
vital spark in the poor victim of a guilty con- 
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* The initiatory step towards the accomplish- 

ment of this boastful assertion has already been 

taken in the annexation movement in the British 

North American Colonies. To speculate upon 

what the next may be, would lead me into a long 

discussion of matters quite foreign to my story. 
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science when they reached him, was quite ex- 
tinct. 

They buried him where he died, and as they 
turned him, uncoflined, into his rude grave, they 
could not help observing, at least young Bennet 
could not, that his hands were besmeared with 
blood ; but now it was his own. 

The youngest of the Dobson family,—the first 
sentinel at the old Abbey, as the reader will re- 
collect, on that ominous and eventful night 
which formed the culminating point in their 
fearful history,—who had been guilty of no overt 
act of felony, emigrated to this continent, and be- 
came a successful settler. 

His poor old mother had long ago been happily 
numbered with the dead. And his father, bowed 
down with age and infirmity, and left alone in 
his poverty, when he saw that every man’s hand 
was against him, determined to come to America 
to his rich and favourite son, the pet of the family, 
to ask him for a morsel of bread during the short 
time that, in the course of nature, he had to live. 

He sold his idle looms, and did so. But the 
sordid wretch refused to grant the trifling boon 
he sought, and therefore he went home again,—or, 
rather, back—to where, alas! he had no home now 
—no house to shelter him, even for the short 
remnant of his days. 

This cruel and unnatural conduct of his son had 
a serious effect upon his health, and he did not 
long survive it. But how or when he died no one 
ever knew. 

Long after he was missed as a wandering 
mendicant in the neighbourhood of his former 
exploits as a mole-catcher and a poacher, a dead 
body, supposed, from the clothes upon it, to have 
been that of old Dobson, was found in the only 
remaining and dilapidated chamber of the ruin 
already more than once referred to. The face, if 
a single feature of it had been there, would have 
been quite sufficient to identify it; but no! nota 
line was left that was not mutilated or destroyed, 
as if by some bird of prey, which all the country 
round believed to be no other than—@pe Old 
Owl of the Abbey. 


POVERTY’S DREAM. 
BY JOHN F. WEISHAMPEL, JR. 


Wira ruddy cheeks, not warm with ruddy wine, 
Nor lightsome joy, but red with feverish heat, 
He strode the crowded street. 
He passed, unheeding each inviting sign, 
Nor gazed about; but ever did incline 
His face toward his feet. 


Shamefaced at his own poverty, he blushed, 
And closed his coat to hide the rents between, 
And thought they were not seen. 
A proud and noble youth; but one unflushed 
With wealth. Alas! his heart was crushed: 
He wished he ne’er had been. 


And as he walked, with awkward steps, it seemed 
That moody misery had deranged his mind ; 
And then, forsooth, he dreamed. 
And passers-by asked if the youth were blind ; 
So ruthlessly he passed, and left behind 
The jostling mass :—he dreamed. 


Think you he fancied visions of the blest— 
Of fond, requited love,—exalted name,— 
Himself endowed by fame? 
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Not so;—for him arose no scenes of rest ; 
But peaceful death was his sad hope, at best, 
To close his life of shame. 


O Poverty! thy dark and spectral wings 
O’ershadowed all that wretched dreamer’s life! 
Thou cuttest as a knife! 
He felt thy keenness and thy bitter stings ; 
He gnawed the crusts thy bony finger flings; 
He tottered in thy strife! 


Tis true he saw, in his entrancéd ken, 
Some loving hearts, whom Friendship bound 
him to; 
But they were young and few; 
And he imagined that his trembling pen 
Might win renown among renowned men— 
But here he faltered, too! 


While hastening on, his fancy pictured Home, 
And trembling at the pain the vision brought, 
For brighter scenes he sought. 
But some dark spirit would not let him roam, 
Nor gaze in hope upon the starlit dome ;— 
Of Home, alone, he thought. 


The door was open, and his mother stood, 
One hand in sorrow on her infant’s head,— 
The other grasping bread ! 
Upon the chilly hearth there was no wood; 
He saw her weep, and then, alas! he could 
Have wished that she were dead! 
And there his father sat, with haggard face, 
And meagre hands, and hopeless, friendless 
look : 
Such woe he could not brook. 
His goldiess purse had kept him slow of pace ; 
To him was earth a barren, weary place ; 
And thinking thus, he shook. 


Then shook the boy! I thought to give his dream; 
But ere I tell the half, it all is past,— 
Too poignant long to last. 
But rather like a reverie did it seem; 
No vision, but a kind of daylight dream, 
With misery overcast. 


Then lifting up his eyes, he turned his feet 
Toward a lone, dismal, and neglected spot, 
Behind the wealthy street. 
He met his sister,—such her toilsome lot,— 
With well-stitched work; but for this help 
they'd not 
Enough of food to eat. 


And then, O God! with blue and quivering lips, 
His younger kin were gathering to their laps 
Some workmen’s wasted chips, 
To carry home, or have no fire perhaps ; 
He hurries by, whilst every neighbour gapes, 
Compressing close his lips. 


He raised the latch, and strided to a chair; 
His father, mother, desolation, grief— 
They all were gathered there! 
I would his day-dream had been but thus brief— 
It lingers yet; the world gives no relief— 
Nor does it care! 





THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF REVERIES OF THE SANCTUM. 
(Illustrating a Plate.) 


Wuy so sad, fair maiden? Thy very ringlets 
seem to be losing their elasticity, and drooping in 





unison with the shadow that veils the brightness 
of those unconscious eyes, as they rest upon the 
flowerless landscape. Nay, spare that beautiful 
rose! It is the last of its race. Why hast thou 
torn it from its parent stem? The very feeling 
that the earth yields no more blossoms—that, one 
by one, the gems of spring have fallen—that the 
bright green promise of the vernal leaf is ex- 
changed for the harsher surface and darker tint 
of summer in maturity—that the maple is turning 
red and the oak begins to sober itself to a mottled 
brown—that the zephyrs no longer hymn their 
dew-softened songs in liquid music, but the au- 
tumnal wind sighs hike a mother over the first 
hectic flush upon the cheek of nature, and wa- 
kens in the soul an echo like the memory of a 
lovely dream,—the very feeling that in this mo- 
ment of maturity death steals upon the scene, 
has robbed thy eye of light—thy heart of its buoy- 
ant hope! Then why hast thou torn away the 
last relic of the spring? Upon its parent stem, it 
would have still survived a little—yet a very lit- 
tle, longer. But—Nay, now! stay thy sacrilegious 
hand! Is it not enough that thou hast forestalled 
the work of time, and curtailed the inevitably 
transient bloom of youth and beauty, and wilt 
thou still further destroy? Wilt thou wipe out 
the very memory of the rose, while gazing back 
abstractedly upon the dull parterre where the 
image of lost spring rests only on the weeping 
willow—where grief alone is green? Already 
one petal has fallen—already thy unconscious 
fingers are brushing their downy freshness from 
its fellows. Child that hast past thy teens!—Wo- 
man, that tremblest at the approach of summer’s 
parching heat!—Being immortal, that readest on 
the page of nature the fiery characters which 
teach that the fulness of the fruit springeth from 
decay—that the leaves of the hot summer must 
follow the flowers of spring—that the fruits of 
our autumn are not for us, but for the nurture of 
the seed that follows!—Thou, that standing upon 
the threshold of maturity, and hearest, in the first 
sigh of the autumn wind that maturity is the be- 
ginning of death :—desist from thy mad destruction 
of the lingering beauties of the springtime! Ga- 
ther that fallen leaf. Treasure the remnants of 
the last rose of summer. Gaze upon them in the 
quiet twilight, when the cares of the day are 
over,— in the quiet of thy closet:—they shall entice 
thy sad glance from the fading landscape of the 
past, and guide thy vision to the future. Shall 
not the rose-tree bloom again? From the dead 
leaf cometh new life :—from the grove of the past 
cometh the flower of the future. Enjoy while 
thou canst the bright gems of the season, and 
scatter not the lingering joys of the present in re- 
gretful dreamings of the past. Look not back 
upon the hectic cheek of the dying year, but for- 
ward, to the coming of another spring, and let 
even the sere leaf, garnered, be to thee even as a 
bow of promise. This is wisdom—this is hap- 
piness! 


MUTATION—A SONNET. 


BY THOMAS SCOTT. 


Tis written on the seasons in their flight :— 

The lovely Spring, enrobed with purest green ; 
Upon the Summer, from his throne of light; 

The face of Autumn, solemn and serene ; 
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Upon the Winter, with his storms and snows— 
As emblems of our still more changing days: 
The varying scenes, through which our being goes; 

Our hope, our fear, that rises or decays; 
On Time, engraved in characters of flood, 

Its surging waves, or smoothly flowing stream; 
Our souls, borne on by evil, or by good, 

As through a wild, dark, and mysterious dream, 
That ever bears us onward to the tomb, 
To realize the scenes of other worlds to come! 


NEW YORK. 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1851, by 
J. Sartain & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 

STANDING in the City Hall, New York, and 
drawing from that point a circle whose radius 
should be three miles, we embrace a population 
of three quarters of a million. We say this at 
the outset, by way of securing due respect for our 
theme. 

New York is a mere Jonah’s gourd or Jack-the- 
Giant-killer’s bean-stalk, compared with London. 
London was London when Saint Paul was a 
prisoner in Rome, ten years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Sixteen hundred years after, when 
New York was but just named, London lost nearly 
70,000 inhabitants by the plague, and more than 
13,000 houses by the great fire, and scarcely 
missed them in her strength. 

Before this, however, the littlke Dutch town of 
Nieu Amsterdam, under the government of Wal- 
ter the Doubter, and Peter the Headstrong, had 
commenced a dozing existence. According to 
that renowned chronicler, Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
“the grass grew quietly in the highways; the 
bleating sheep and frolicsome calves sported about 
the verdant ridge where now the Broadway loun- 
ger takes his morning stroll. The houses of the 





higher class were generally constructed of wood, | 
except the gable end, which was of small black 
and yellow Dutch bricks. The house was always | 


furnished with abundance of large doors and 
small windows on every floor; the date of its 
erection was curiously designated by iron figures 
on the front, and on the top of the roof was perched 


a fierce little weathercock. The front door was | 
never opened except on marriages, funerals, New- | 


Year’s day, the festival of St. Nicholas, or some 
such great occasion. The whole house was con- 
stantly in a state of inundation, under the disci- 
pline of mops and brooms and scrubbing-brushes; 
and the good housewives of that day were like 
amphibious animals, delighting exceedingly to 


be dabbling in water, insomuch that an historian | 


of the time tells us that many of his townswomen 
grew to have webbed fingers, like a duck. In 
those happy days,a well-regulated family always 
rose with the dawn, dined at eleven, and went to 
bed at sun-down. Fashionable parties were con- 
fined to the higher class or noblesse ; that is to say, 
such as kept their own cows and drove their own 
wagons. The company commonly assembled at 
*three o’clock, and went away about six, unless it 
was winter-time, when the fashionable hours 
were a little earlier, that the ladies might get 
home before dark. At these tea-parties, the ut- 
most propriety and dignity of deportment pre- 
vailed. No flirting or coquetting, no gambling of 
old ladies, nor chattering or romping of young 
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ones ; no self-satisfied strutting of wealthy gentle- 
men, with their brains in their pockets,” &c. 

Such was the germ of the present goodly city, 
which sits like a queen, throned between two 
mighty streams, with a magnificent bay at her 
feet. Marks of her Dutch origin were numerous 
afew years since, and are still to be found, though 
sparely. Of the national customs enumerated by 
the veracious Diedrich, we find at the present 
day but few. The last of the little gable-fronted 
houses, with curious steps in the brickwork on the 
sides of the peak, disappeared some years since. 
Calves never frisk in Broadway now, though they 
sometimes pass through it tied in carts, in defiance 
of humanity and decency. 

The year of building is no longer written in 
iron on the fronts of the houses, for “ panting time 
toils after us in vain,” and chronology is out of 
date. Large doors have now large windows to 
keep them company, and weathercocks are ren- 
dered unnecessary by the arrival of vessels from 
some part of the earth with every wind that 
blows. The front door opens often to everybody 
but the master of the house, who goes out of it in 
the morning not to see it again until evening. 
The practice of daily inundation is in some mea- 
sure abolished, since Kidderminster, Brussels, and 
Wilton conspire to cover every inch of floor; but 
the annual house-cleaning is still in full vogue, 
and no amount of slopping, discomfort, destruction, 
and self-sacrifice is considered too great to accom- 
pany this civic festival. As to rising with the dawn, 
the citizen of to-day considers breakfast-time day- 
break; and the dinner-hour is as various as the 
fluctuations of business and pleasure. “ Fashion- 
able society” has at present no very decided 
limits; as few of the inhabitants keep a cow, and 
many of the highest pretenders to bon ton are not 
“carriage-people.” Getting home before dark! 
New York ladies make a point of getting home 
before light; and if they assemble at three o'clock 
itis for a deetner. As for Mr. Knickerbocker’s 
further characterization of the genteel manners of 
the olden times, it would be unhandsome in us 
to pursue our counter-picture; but this we will 
say,—in mere justice and all joking aside,—there 
are no gambling ladies in New York, either young 
or old. 

Thinking of New York in her early life, we 
were about to say that, from 1614 to 1674, she 
was a mere shuttlecock between the Dutch and 
English; but the recollection that neither of the 
contending parties ever tossed her towards the 
other, spoiled our figure, and we find her more 
like the unfortunate baby whom it took all Solo- 
mon’s wisdom to save from utter destruction be- 
tween rival mothers. The Dutch certainly had 
the prior claim; but that circumstance, though 
something in a case of maternity, seems not con- 
clusive in the matter of adoption. ‘The little 
Dutch city had accumulated a thousand inhabi- 
tants, and wrenched from the government at home 
leave to govern themselves by the aid of a schout, 
burgomasters, and schepens, when King Charles 
II., of pious memory, coolly gave a grant of the 
entire province of New Netherlands to his brother 
James, Duke of York, who at once proved his right 
(that of the strongest), and put an English gover- 
nor in place of Peter Stuyvesant, called by Knicker- 
bocker, “a tough, sturdy, valiant, weather-beaten, 
mettlesome, obstinate, leathern-sided, lion-hearted, 
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generous-spirited old governor,” who nearly burst 
with rage when obliged to sign the capitulation, 
and who finished by dying of mortification on 
hearing that the combined English and French 
fleets had beaten the Dutch under De Ruyter. 
Nine years after, the tables were turned, and 
Dutch rule once more brought in sour-crout and 
oly-koeks ; but in 1674 New York became English 
by treaty, and so remained until November, 1783. 

Since that period, although growth and pros- 
perity have been the general rule, yet the island 
city has had her ups and downs, by means of fires, 
pestilence, war, embargo, mobs, &c., quite enough 
to stimulate the energy of her sons, and ripen the 
wisdom of her councils. In 1825, the completion 
of the Erie Canal, which united the Atlantic, with 
the great lakes, gave a prodigious impulse to her 
life. In 1832,came the cholera, which threatened 
utter desolation; and in 1835 a fire which con- 
sumed property worth twenty millions of dollars; 
yet in 1842,the great Aqueduct was finished, ata 
cost of thirteen millions. Thus much premised, 
let us look at the New York of to-day. 

In describing American towns, we must catch, 
ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute, if we 
would make our picture a likeness. The New 
York of to-day resembles the New York of forty 


years ago, scarcely more than the west end of | 


London resembles Birmingham or Bristol. In 
1810 one could easily believe in the old story, 
that the streets were originally laid out by the 
cows, of which every well-to-do citizen kept one, 
in the olden time. Streets running in all sorts 
of curves joined each other at all conceivabie 
angles, making a maze without a plan, through 
which strangers needed to drop beans, like the 
children in the fairy tale, to avoid being wholly 
lost. Fortunately, the city is not very wide; so 
that Broadway, which always ran lengthwise 
through the centre, has served as a tolerable clue, 
from the beginning. Great sacrifices have been 
made for the sake of regularity, and there is now 
a tolerable degree of it, in even the old, or south 
part of the city, cross streets running from Broad- 
way to either river with an approach to parallel- 
ism. In the early time, the town presented no 
bad resemblance, in form, to the phenomena 
called a “mackerel sky,” Broadway representing 
the spine, and the streets running to either river, 
the ribs, while north and south there was a taper- 
ing off; southward where the Battery jutted into 
the bay, and northward where the uppermost 
houses gradually narrowed, till Broadway came 
to an end, with few buildings on either side of it. 
But in these later days, since Knickerbocker 
limits no longer confine the heterogeneous thou- 
sands that have pushed the old race from their 
stoals, sixteen great avenues, each a hundred feet 
wide, run parallel with Broadway and the rivers, 
cut at right angles by wide streets lined with 
costly houses. As is usual in great commercial 
towns, the lowest portion of the population haunt 
the neighbourhood of the wharves: in New York, 
it is on the east side, in particular, that whole 
streets of squalid poverty are found, though the 
west shore has also its swarms of wretched immi- 
grants, living by anything but honest industry. 
As to clean and healthy streets, the new part of 
the city has, of course, the advantage. It is laid 
out with special attention to drainage, for which 
the ridgy shape of the ground offers great facility, 
the island on which New York is built, being 
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highest in the middle and sloping off east and 
west towards the Hudson and East Rivers. 

Manhattan, or York Island, is about fourteen 
miles long, with an average breadth of one mile 
and a half—the greatest width being two and a 
half miles. At the southerly point of this island, 
where the Hudson unites with the strait called 
the East River, lies the fair Bay of New York, 
one of the finest harbours in the world, affording 
anchorage for ships of the largest size, and sur- 
rounded by cultivated fields and elegant resi- 
dences. Several islands diversify this bay, mostly 
fortified, and numerous forts occupy the points 
and headlands on either side. The general ap- 
pearance of the bay is that of great beauty of the 
milder sort. The shores are rather low, but 
finely wooded, and the approach to the city from 
the ocean is very striking. The Battery, covered 
with fine old trees, offers a rural front; but the 
forest of masts, stretching far up either river, 
attracts the stranger’s attention much more for- 
cibly. Brooklyn, on Long Island, a city of no little 
magnificence of aspect, looms grandly on the 
right; while on the left, the bank of the Hudson 
is clothed with towns,—an outcrop of the central 
metropolis. 

Broadway has long been the pride of the New 
Yorkers, but its glories are rather traditional than 
actual, as compared with the great thoroughfares 
of commerce in other cities. It extends eighty 
feet in width, two miles and a half in a straight 
line from the Battery, and then making a slight 
deflection at Union Park, runs on, ad infinitum, 
towards the north, though its sides are now bare 
after another mile or so. Nearly all the best 
shops in the retail trade are in this street; some 
of them comparable to the best in London and 
Paris, affording specimens of every art of magnifi- 
cent decoration. Residences here are compara- 
tively few, especially in the southern portion, the 
din of business and the ceaseless thunder of 
omnibuses having driven away every family 
who had the liberty of choice. A number of 
large and costly churches still exist in Broadway, 
which on Sunday is as quiet as any other part of 
the city. Other decorations there are few. The 
City Hall, a great building of white marble, too 
long and low to make a dignified appearance, 
but standing in a well-wooded Park of some 
eleven or twelve acres in extent, has a certain 
beauty, especially when seen through the spray 
of a fine fountain which presents itself at some 
distance in front of the building. Farther, is a 
Hospital of rather ancient date for this fresh 
western world—built in 1775, and now surround- 
ed by venerable trees and clothed in ivy. After 
this, no break till we reach Union Square, a pretty, 
oval Park, surrounded by lofty and handsome 
houses. Half a mile beyond, still in Broadway, is 
Madison Square, a green expanse, about which 
wealthy citizens are now building elegant resi- 
dences of brown freestone, with some attempts at 
architectural display. Near this is the lower, or 
distributing reservoir of the Croton Aqueduct, stand- 
ing on higher ground than any part of the city south 
of it, and looking somewhat like a fortress—no great 
ornament perhaps, but an object of much interest. 

Fifth Avenue—on the west of Broadway— 
commencing at Washington Square, an enclosure 
of some ten acres, well planted with elms and 
maples, and stretching due north, is the Belgravia 
of New York, in the estimation of those who in- 
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habit it; a paradise of brown stone, marble, up- 
holstery and cabinet-ware, at least; not much 
dignified by works of art, perhaps, though the 
region boasts a few fine specimens, ancient and 
modern ; but in luxury and extravagance emulat- 
ing the repudiated aristocracy of the old world. 
This is, and is to be, a street of palaces and churches 
throughout its whole extent, always providing the 
changeful current of Fashion do not set in some 
other direction too soon, carrying with it all 
the millionaires who are yet to arise within this 
century. In that event, the grand mansions of 


houses—a reverse which so many grand mansions 
af elder New York have already experienced. 
An exceptional American—John Quincy Adams 
—in some patriotic speech of his, mentioned, 
among the occasions of thankfulness to Heaven, 
“a heritable habitation;” but there is nothing 
which your true New Yorker so much despises. 
He reads Ruskin, but he thinks the man benighted 
when he utters such sentiments as these: 
“There must be a strange dissolution of natu- 
ral affection ; a strange unthankfulness for all that 
homes have given and parents taught; a strange 
consciousness that we have been unfaithful to 
aur father’s honour; or that our own lives are not 
such as would make our dwellings sacred to our 
children, when each man would fain build to 


himself, and build for the little revolution of his | 


own life only. . . « Our God is a household 
God as well as a heavenly one. He has an altar 
in every man’s dwelling; let men look to it when 
they rend it lightly and pour out its ashes.” 

If ever there were any tenements of substantial 
stone and brick, on which might well be written 
the motto—* Passing away !"— it is these of the 
great commercial metropolis of the western world, 
Their material substance is enduring enough, but 
their soul is a thing of the moment. After it. has 
inhabited its proud apartments and looked out at 
its windows for a few years, it departs and is 
seen no more, and its deserted home becomes at 
ance the receptacle of a soul of a lower grade, 
and its destiny is to pass down and down and 
down in the scale as time wears on, and the 
“march of improvement” sanctifies new regions. 
One might suppose the pleasure and pride of build- 
ing would be quite killed by the ever-present idea 
that as soon as one’s head is laid in the dust, 
all the achievements of taste, all the devices of 
ingenious affection, all the personality, in short, 
af one’s dwelling, would be turned out to the 
gaze of a curious world, depreciated, contemned, 
and sold to the highest bidder, under circum- 
stances of inevitable degradation. But the ruling 
spirit of the new world—progress,—reconciles 
even the reflective to these things. These seem 
the days, indeed, “ when every man’s aim is to 
be in some more elevated sphere than his natu- 
ral one, and every man’s past life is his habitual 
scorn. When men build in the hope of leaving 
the places they have built, and live in the hope 
af forgetting the years they have lived; when 
the comfort, the peace, and the religion of home 
have ceased to be felt ;” but we may hope that 
so vulgar an estimate of what gives dignity to life 
is merely the mark of a transition state, in which 
the possession of wealth is still a novelty, apt to 
produce a momentary intoxication and self-for- 
getfulness, and a consequent disregard both of the 
past and the future. 





Whether the universal and infinite subdivision 
of estates, will, under any circumstances, allow 
the additional charm of poetic association to the 
possession of wealth, may indeed be a question. 
When all passes under the hammer, what becomes 
of heirlooms and aught else, in which family 
life is bound up? And how shall splendour be 
perpetuated, when that which supported it is 
shared among half-a-dozen or a dozen descen- 
dants? Will a rich man be likely to collect works 
of art, when he is conscious that when “ cutting- 


up” time comes, not one of his children will feel 
Fifth Avenue will become hotels and boarding- | 


| bring no interest ? 








able to retain possession of these treasures that 
Truly, republicans ought to be 
philosophers, caring only for things of highest im- 
portance, and capable of saying to all others— 
“Get ye behind me!” 

But the denizens of New York Belgravia are 
not philosophers, at least, of this stamp. Content 
with the good things of to-day, many of them live 
in a style which, even to those who have been 
in the high places of Europe, England included, 
seems no less than superb. Their dwellings are 
unsurpassable, in convenience of arrangement 
and luxury of appliance; their entertainments 
are of regal magnificence, so far as purchasable 
splendours go; in dress and equipage they pour 
out money like water. In cultivation and accom- 
plishment they are of course extremely unequal, 
for in a country where the great field of compe- 
tition has a thousand gates, standing open for all, 
moneyed magnates come from every class, and 
bring with them to the new sphere just what, of 
a strictly personal kind, they possessed in the old 
one. He that was refined is refined still, and he 
that was sordid is sordid still. There is no per- 
manent nucleus of elegant society in New York; 
no reservoir of indisputable social grace, from 
which succeeding sets and advancing circles can 
draw rules and examples. There is not, even at 
any one time, an acknowledged first circle, to 
whose standard others are willing to refer. This 
being so, the most incongruous manners often 
meet in the social arena, and it is only in very 
limited association that any appreciable degree 
of congeniality is expected. Wealth always fra- 
ternizes with wealth to a certain extent. The 
maxim announced here, on a certain public occa- 
sion, that “the possession of wealth is always to 
be received as evidence of merit of some sort,” 
is conscientiously acted upon; but beyond this, 
social affinity is very limited, as yet. Conversa- 
tion has no place among accomplishments, and of 
course a very doubtful one among pleasures. Co- 
teries are unknown, and the continual! shifting of 
circles precludes the pleasure of long-ripened in- 
tellectual intercourse. Many regret this, but they 
are found not among the rich, who could in some 
degree compass what they wish through the fa- 
cilities of their position, but among those who, 
removed from the temptations which riches ar- 
ray against the pleasures of the intellect, on the 
other hand, lack the means of joining with those 
pleasures the agrémens which are at the command 
of easy fortune. In Paris, intellect and cultiva- 
tion can draw together those who value them, 
even though the place of meeting be a shabby 
house in the suburbs; in New York it is not yet 
so. No pose has yet been attained, and each is 
too much absorbed in making good his claim to 
consideration, to have leisure for the enjoyments 
which might be snatched during the contest, 
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As the idea of Fifth Avenue suggested this 
digression, we have chosen to consider that much- 
boasted region as the symbol of New York gen- 
tility; but there are many other portions of the 
city whose inhabitants stoutly maintain their su- 
periority in antiquity of grandeur to the million- 
aires of to-day. Leaving the champions of the 
respective claimants to settle this mooted point 
among themselves, we wash our hands of the 
controversy, and insist only that our remarks on 
the social aspect of New York—that is to say, of 
that portion of the inhabitants who consider them- 
selves “everybody,” while everybody else is “ no- 
body,” —be taken in the most general sense, and 
as applying to all the fashionable regions alike. 

That there is a great deal of good society not 
included in the fashionable circles, nobody will 
doubt; a great deal of worth, cultivation, kindness, 
and good neighbourhood, in the most unpretend- 
ing form. But this will make itself apparent 
when, in the course of our rapid glance over the 
city, we come to its useful and benevolent insti- 
tutions, and its provision for education, all due to 
the mass of the people, rather than to any par- 
ticular class, 

The distinction of East and West is as marked 
in New York as in London, though for different 
reasons. In London, the prevalence of westerly 
winds, at certain seasons, drives the huge wave 
of coal-smoke eastward, blackening everything ; 
in New York, the western part of the town is 
cleaner, only because more lately built and on 
a better plan. Broadway is the dividing line, 
and it is a violent strain upon one’s standing 
in fashionable life to live eastward of it, even in 
the most expensive way. But the eastern world 
has its great thoroughfare, wider than Broadway, 
and almost as long, ranning emulously side by 
side with the main artery of the stylish world. 

The Bowery—so called in ancient times, when 
it was the highroad leading to, and through the 
public farms or Bouwertes—is a sort of exaggerated 
Bishopsgate Street and Shore Ditch—more trades 
and callings, more articles offered for sale in the 
open air, more people, more noise, more dirt, more 
natural undisguised life. A railway passes through 
it, and scores of omnibuses and stage coaches, not to 
mention carts and country wagons,without number. 
A rowdy theatre or two, an anatomical museum, 
great clothing shops, and livery stables, a hay mar- 
ket, a city market,a riding school, are its ornaments ; 
not a church countenances its entire length, or any 
other public edifice aiming at elegance or dignity. 
The articles displayed in the windows are of 
secondary quality, at best, and the people who 
throng the pavement are people that want second- 
rate articles: yet the Bowery is worth walking 
through by the stranger, little as it is known or 
valued by the native citizens whose lot has been 
east in choicer neighbourhoods. The common 
pulse of humanity beats audibly there, wrapt in 
no cloak of convention or pseudo-refinement. The 
fundamental business of life is carried on as being 
confessedly the main business; not, as in Broad- 
way, as if it were a thing to be huddled into a 
corner, to make way for the carved work and 
gilding, the drapery and colour of the great pano- 
raina. Strange as it may seem, it is from such 
people as haunt the Bowery that the United States 
take their character abroad. Foreigners insist 
upon considering the “ Bowery b’hoys”—who are 
looked upon as a sort of terrific anomalies by their 
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fellow-citizens, at home—as distinctive specimens 
of Americanism ! 

As to Parks and public promenades, New York 
is lamentably deficient—the whole space thus 
appropriated being hardly more than eighty acres 
(valued—for everything has a money value in 
America—at eight million of dollars), for the re- 
freshment of a population which will soon cease 
to be counted by hundreds of thousands. The 
short-sighted penuriousness which has resulted in 
this miserable deficiency has been long and ably 
combated by many patriotic and clear-headed 
men; but their influence has, as yet, proved wholly 
unavailing. Public meetings have been now and 
then held, with a view of exciting a general in- 
terest in this important matter, but they invariably 
end in fruitless resolutions. The island still af- 
fords abundant sites for public gardens, but there 
is scarce a gleam of hope that any of them will 
be reserved for the benefit of the city. The few 
breathing-places that already exist are thronged, 
and by the very people who most need them—chil- 
dren and labouring people. The vicinity of the 
fountains is full of loiterers, quietly watching the 
play of the bright water, and growing, we may 
hope, milder and better, by this gentle pleasure. 
At certain hours of the day, whole troops of merry 
children, with their attendants, make the walks 
alive and resounding. The hoop, the ball, the 
velocipede, the skipping-rope rejoice the space 
and sunshine and the eyes of the thoughtful speo- 
tator, who sees health in every bounding motion 
and hears joy in every tiny shout. It is strange 
that the city fathers, being fathers, should not feel 
prompted to extend the blessings of these oases, 
and that the citizens, one and all, do not cry aloud 
for the easy and happy open-air extension of their 
too often crowded homes! London is the world’s 
example in this thing. 

A Park suited for driving and equestrian ex- 
ercise is particularly needed, because of the 
wretched pavements which still disgrace the 
greater portion of New York; probably the worst 
paved city in the world. The first thing that 
strikes an American returning from Europe, is the 
inferiority of his native pavements; and as this is 
true of all the older cities of the United States, so 
it is pre-eminently true of New York, whose pave- 
ments are hardly a whit before the famous cor- 
duroy roads of the wild West. Since 1846,a great 
improvement has been commenced, called after 
the inventor, the Russ pavement, but it is so expen- 
sive a method that many years must elapse before 
it becomes general. It consists of square blocks of 
stone about ten inches in depth, laid diagonally 
with the wheel-track and in lozenge-shaped di- 
visions, so that it can be lifted in sections to afford 
access to the gas and water pipes. This super- 
structure rests upon a substructure of concrete, 
which again rests upon a foundation of granite 
chips, the whole forming a consolidated mass 
eighteen inches thick, unsurpassable in durability, 
as it is supposed. The severe frosts and sudden 
changes of the climate make firm and permanent 
roads a matter of no little difficulty. The Russ 
pavement has had a trial of six years, and as yet, 
stands the test. Experiments have been thus far 
confined almost exclusively to Broadway, which, 
from the immensity of the travel, has always been 
the worst-paved street in the city. 

Foreigners complain, not only justly, of the 
bad pavements of New York, but somewhat un- 
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reasonably, of the obstructions in the streets 
caused by building, laying pipes, ete. They say, 
“Will the city never be finished?’ Not very soon, 
we think. Its growth, in population and in wealth, 
occasions incessant improvements; some of them 
prompted by nothing better than pride, some by 
the most liberal attention to public convenience. 
We may indeed fret a little, when the street is 
for weeks or months obstructed by the building 
materials of a merchant, who sees fit to pull down 
a very good place of business, in order to erect 
one that shall cost half a million, merely because 
his neighbour has contrived to outshine him in 
this particular. But when sewers, and gas, and 
Croton water are in question, we must not grum- 
ble. The great sewers are arched canals of hard 
brick laid in mortar, in the most substantial man- 
ner, and extending through the principal streets. 
They are from three to nine feet in diameter, and 
about thirteen feet below the surface. Above 
them are the gas-pipes, an immense network, 
gradually extending to the remotest corners of the 
city. Nearly parallel with these, are the huge 
arteries and veins by means of which the Croton 
water supplies life and health to the inhabitants, 
once half-poisoned by water which shared every 
salt that enters the subsoil of a great city. Ana- 
lysis shows the Croton water to be of great purity 
—holding in solution the salts of lime and mag- 
nesia in the proportion of only two and eight- 
tenths grains to the gallon. The river is supplied 
from the springs of granitic hills, flowing through 
a clear, upland region, free from marsh and co- 
vered with grazing farms. 

When the Aqueduct was undertaken, New York 
counted but 280,000 inhabitants, so that the sup- 
ply contemplated was a magnificent provision for 
the future. In five years, during which great 
commercial difficulties made the amount of funds 
required for the enterprise seem still more formi- 
dable, this work was completed, and at a cost 
within the estimate of the chief engineer. 

The abundance of the supply may be estimated 
by the fact that two of its fountains daily throw 
away more water than would suffice for the use 
of a large city. The solidity of the structure is 
such, that none but slight repairs can be needed, 
for centuries to come.* This great work was 
opened with an appropriate festival, on the four- 
teenth of October, 1842. The British consul, in 
accepting the invitation of the Common Council to 
assist at this festival, well observes: “Tyrants 
have left monuments which call for admiration, 
but no similar work of a free people, for magni- 
tude and utility, equals this great enterprise.” Of 
the procession on the occasion, which was nearly 
three hours passing a given point, an enthusiastic 
citizen declared that he watched and scrutinized 
it closely, and “could discover neither a drunkard 
nor a fool, from first to last!’ Drunkards and fools 
are not the persons most likely to sympathize in 
the introduction of pure water in unlimited quan- 
tities. 

The great Aqueduct is forty-one miles in length. 
It commences with a dam across the Croton River, 
six miles above its mouth, which raises the water 





* Among the causes of decay in the Roman 
aqueducts, was the stony concretion formed on 
the bottom and sides, by matter deposited by the 
water. No such deposit is made by the water 
of the Croton, 
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166 feet above tide-level, forming a lake or reser- 
voir 400 acres in extent, containing 500,C00,000 gal- 
lons, above the level that would allow the Aque- 
duct to discharge 35,000,000 per day. The floor 
of the Aqueduct is an inverted arch; the greatest 
interior width 7 feet 5 inches; greatest height 8 
feet 54 inches. From the Croton Dam to Harlem 
River, something less than thirty-three miles, it is 
an uninterrupted conduit of hydraulic stone and 
brick masonry. The commissioners and chief 
engineer made a journey through it on foot as soon 
as it was completed, and when the water was 
admitted, they passed it again, in a boat. It 
crosses Harlem River by a bridge of stone, 1450 
feet long, and 114 feet above high-water level. 
At the Receiving Reservoir, forty miles from the 
dam, the masonry gives place to iron pipes, 
through which the water is conveyed two miles 
further, to the Distributing Reservoir ; from which 
point it runs by means of several hundred miles 
of pipe, to every corner of the city. On the line 
of the Aqueduct are 114 culverts, and 16 tunnels. 
Ventilators occur at the distance of one mile 
apart, throughout the route. The Receiving 
Reservoir covers thirty-five acres, and contains 
150,000,000 imperial gallons. The Distributing 
Reservoir has walls 49 feet in height, and contains 
20,000,000 gallons. The supply to each citizen 
is at present almost unlimited, and at a very mo- 
derate annual tax. No decent house is now con- 
structed without a bath; an advantage to the health 
and comfort of the city hardly to be overrated. 
Fountains adorn almost every public place of any 
importance; and although in few instances yet 
dignified by sculpture, these tastes and glimpses 
of free out-door Nature are in themselves invalu- 
able, offering to the people at large a continual re 
membrance of beauty, tranquillity, and innocent 
pleasure. 
(To be continued.) 
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Wiri sunshine always in his face, 
Fairer to us than summer flowers, 
How sank our trembling hearts to see 

. o . 
His pathway turning off from ours, 


As one on whom we dared not look,— 

So strange and chilling was his grasp,— 
Took solemnly his childish hand, 

And pushed our fingers from his clasp, 


And led his half-reluctant feet 
Along the common way for all, 
Which slopes towards that awful gate 
Let in life’s farthest boundary wall. 


But when we saw the portal gained, 
Ne’er folded back for death or sin, 

The phantom that had led him on, 
Shrank back, and dared not enter in, 


And he, no longer half afraid, 
But turning from us smilingly, 
Put trustingly his little hand 
In One our dim faith scarce could see. 


And much it lessened then our grief 
To think that loving hands as ours, 

Would softly lead his feet about 
Over the heavenly hills of flowers. 
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MRS. LILLY M. SPENCER. | 
BY HENRIETTE A. HADRY. 


AMONG the pictures exhibited by the Philedel- 
phia Art Union, some time past, were two painted 
by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer,—* The Flower Girl, ox 
Maternal Admonition,” and “ Domestic Felicity,” 
—which attracted considerable attention from the 
visiters who frequented the gallery. The last- 
named, in particular, not alone eliciting the tribute 
of admiration from the general observer, but dis- 
playing to the contemplation of the delighted 
connoisseur excellencies giving evidence that the | 
artist is possessed of a high order of talent. Per- | 
haps an unusual degree of interest attached 7 


this work, as an unusual degree of astonishment 
was expressed at its undoubted merits, from the 
circumstance of its being the production of a lady. | 

Education has done much to sweep away the | 
absurd prejudices that would limit the sphere of | 
woman to the skilful performance of household | 
duties, and that made the exercise of the highest | 
gifts of nature an innovation of man’s jealously | 
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guarded privileges. And in the present progres- 
sive age, it will be readily conceded by the most 


| enlightened, that there is no department in litera- 


ture or art, in which she may not consistently 
strive to excel, and in which her success, as au- 
thor or artist, can reasonably intimate the want of 
those virtues and attractions that make her lovely 
and beloved in the various relations of private 
life. But while the growth of this sentiment is 
gradually leading to her social emancipation, and 
encouraging future efforts to perseverance, it must 
be acknowledged, that as yet, the occasions are 
rare, and therefore regarded as remarkable, that 
a woman appears as a competitor, coequally with 
the other sex, for distinction in the higher branches 
of art or science. 

It is but just, however, that when the proof of 
her genius or abilities is given, her claims should 
be considered, without “allowances being made 
for the circumstances of the case,’ —without that 
affectation of courtesy that would yield undue 
indulgence for feminine weakness or delicacy,— 
and thereby debar her from the benefit of fair 
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criticism,—and without undue severity being 
visited on her temerity, for pressing onward in 
a path marked out as fitting for her work by the 
very existence of those faculties, that can make 
her labours in it profitable to herself and others. 
The sort of chivalrous deference alluded to,—the 
more common and mischievous error of the two 
—is a lingering remnant of the old leaven; re- 
sulting rather from man’s vanity and self-conse- 
quence—from unwillingness to abdicate the old 
accredited right of intellectual superiority, and 
to admit the rivalry of equality—than from the 
more generous sentiment with which it is some- 
times sentimentally explained. 

A lady has no cause to be proud of the most 
enthusiastic praise bestowed on her performance, 
if coupled with the intimation that it is wonder- 
fully well for a woman; nor to be thankful for 
the withholding of condemnation, when it is ap- 
parent that this forbearance is in charity to her 
supposed sensitiveness. An honest judgment is 
as necessary to her real reputation, as it is due to 
the good sense of those who may be influenced 
by the verdict of praise or censure rendered. 

In connexion with these remarks, it is with 
pleasure that the annexed notice of Mrs. Spencer’s 
picture of Domestic Felicity is quoted. The 
gentleman who has kindly furnished it, is him- 
self an artist, and one whose known impartiality, 
cultivated taste, and critical judgment in all mat- 
ters appertaining to the “ Fine Arts” give value 
to the commendation. 

The scene represented in this composition, it 
may be stated, consists of a mother and father, 
their faces beaming with affection, bending over 
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By the proof of what she has already done, 


| Mrs. Spencer is entitled to a recognised position 


among the artists of America; and as such it has 
been deemed that a brief sketch of her artistic 
studies, and of the difficulties she has encountered 
in the pursuit of a profession she is so well calcu- 
lated to adorn, may not be uninteresting. 

Her parents, whose name is Martin, are both 
natives of France, but resided in England at the 
time of her birth, from whence they removed to 
this country in 1830, and opened an academy 
in New York, for the instruction of young ladies 
and gentlemen in the French language. 

Here their daughter Lilly’s talent for drawing, 
though she was then but six or seven years of 
age, was noticed by the scholars, who begged her 
sketches from the little girl, and in return re- 
warded her with the most flattering expressions 
of admiration; a welcome recompense even to 
children of a larger growth. Her only teacher 
was her father, a gentleman of refined taste, and 
an earnest lover of art. It is with regret that she 
has acknowledged, in later years, not having suf- 
ficiently striven, in her early youth, to profit by 
his lessons; but, urged on by the impulses of an 
impetuous nature, the patient study required for 
elementary principles appeared tedious and un- 
interesting, and, as confidence in her power of 
copying whatever pleased her childish fancy in- 
creased, unnecessary. It needed the discipline 
of long experience to convince her of this error, 


_and induce her to attempt a slower system of 


the couch where repose their two children, in | 


all the happy unconsciousness of peaceful slumber. 

This painting of Mrs. Spencer’s is well deserv- 
ing of the attention so generally accorded to it, 
and which, I think, has exceeded that given to 
any other single production that has appeared on 
the walls of the Gallery since it was first opened. 
Not from the novelty of its being the work of a 
female artist, do I so estimate it, but from its in- 
trinsic merits as a work of art. 
wrought, yet without the usual result observable 
from elaboration, tameness and insipidity: its 
vigour and freshness being as remarkable as the 
colouring is rich and harmonious, while the draw- 


ing and general arrangement are in all particulars | 


admirable. I don’t know where I have seen a 
hand, in any picture, better drawn and painted 


than the right hand of the mother, and I have | 


heard eminent members of the profession remark 
on difficult parts of this composition, that they could 
not name the male artist who was able to surpass 
them. 

This picture was first seen in Philadelphia at 
a meeting of the managers of the Art Union, and 
excited their spontaneous admiration. The rules 


It is highly | 


operation; finding that closer attention to the 
mechanical part of her profession was requisite 
to enable her to do justice to her own concep- 
tions. 

After residing at New York three or four years, 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin, not succeeding as well as 
they had anticipated in their enterprise, deter- 
mined on removing to the West; and accordingly 
purchased a farm in Ohio, a few miles distant 
from the town of Marietta. Lilly, glad to be 
emancipated from the restraints of a city life, 
welcomed, with eager delight, the freedom of the 
country. Being in delicate health at the time, her 
mother very judiciously allowed her to enjoy as 
much exercise in the open air as her inclinations 


prompted her to;' this absence of control, and 


privilege to roam at will through woods and fields, 
was most congenial to her naturally active tem- 
perament, and rapidly and effectually restored her 
strength and vigour. 

For a while, her love of sketching seemed di- 
minished ; but she was not chidden for her indo- 
lence, nor impelled by any incentive to return 
to it; her parents believing she would resume 


| it of her own accord, as soon as the novelty 


of her situation wore off, and being, besides, un- 


_ willing to make that a task which had heretofore 


of the institution not allowing the directors to ex- | 
pend the funds, except for paintings selected by | 
the prize-holders, a few of their number sub- | 


scribed to purchase it. It has since been sold by 
its owners to an association in the West, for the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts, and is announced 
as one of the prizes for an approaching distribu- 
tion. The Western Art Union has purchased 
several of Mrs. Spencer’s works, and about two 
years since, had an engraving of large size made 
from one of them as their annual presentation 
plate. 


been practised for amusement. An impulse of 
girlish vanity accidentally led her to recom- 
mence with redoubled ardour. A desire of seeing 
herself attired in a style of costume that she ima- 
gined would be very becoming, induced her to 
attempt to draw a figure so habited ; pleasea with 
the imposing appearance of the very fine lady she 
had represented, the fancies of a girl of fourteen 


_ suggested as a natural continuation of the subject, 


the presence of admiring cavaliers; and the figures 
of two gentlemen were accordingly depicted in 
close attendance upon her heroine. The group 
was now completed, and the young artist, more 
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than satisfied with her success, gazed with the 
tenderest interest upon the objects of her own 
creation. Her means of operation had been some- 


being one of the walls of her bed-room,—a coarse 
crayon, and lumps of chalk supplying the mate- 
rials of her palette. She had chosen for this 
trial of skill a day when the family were away 


displeased with her daubing the walls, she hung 
up her dresses in a manner to screen her sketch 
from observation. 

On the morrow, however, her two brothers, 
who were both younger than herself, insisted on 
playing in her room, from whence she dared not 
exclude them, and in their romping discovered 
this unfortunate young maiden and her beaux, 
Full of boyish mischief, they at once decided that 
she would make an excellent target, and in spite 
of their sister’s piteous remonstrances, commenced 
tossing their balls at her. In agony at such mur- 


der, Lilly says that her fear of a scolding became | 


secondary to her love for her chalk and charcoal 


a 


offspring, and she hastened to her parents for pro- | 


tection against these juvenile barbarians. The boys, | gentleman of Cincinnati—giving a very favour- 


counting on immunity from punishment, from 
her acknowledged reluctance to confess her own 
dereliction, were as much surprised as their sis- 
ter at the result, for Mr. and Mrs, Martin on pro- 
ceeding to the scene of action, at once reproved 
them for their rudeness, and forbade all future in- 


daughter, bade her continue her occupation as 
long as there was a vacant place in the house for 
her to embellish. Delighted with this permis- 
sion, and encouraged by these praises, Lilly 








Occasionally a neighbouring farmer would be 
admitted to her studio, and would be wonder- 


| fully impressed with the smartness of the young 
what limited; the canvas on which she worked | 


lady who could paint such elegant people ;—her 
figures at that time always approximated to life 
size, as they could thus best enlist her own sym- 
pathies. Sometimes, too, such appreciative re- 


| marks as “Oh my, how neat! how very nice!” 
. . | 
from home, and fearing that her mother would be 


fell gratingly upon her ear. 

The news of her miraculous powers soon 
spread to the town of Marietta, and ladies and 
gentlemen began to call frequently at the farm, 
to judge for themselves of these vaunted pictures. 
Their admiring comments stimulated her ambi- 
tion and added to her industry ; but the difficulty 
of procuring proper materials and the want of a 
competent teacher, retarded her progress. Her 
parents were very desirous of giving her the 
benefit of such advantages, but were not in a po- 
sition to lightly incur the necessary expenses. A 
notice of her talents in a New York paper that 
reached their distant home, augmented their anx- 
ious solicitude for her improvement, and the re- 
ception, shortly after, of a letter from a wealthy 


able account of the opportunities offered for her 
studying in that city—determined them on remov- 
ing thither. 

Although disappointed in her most sanguine 


| expectations, Mrs. Spencer remained at Cincin- 
| nati for seven or eight years, during which time 
trusion into Lilly’s apartment; then, turning to their | 


from ceiling to floor, and making her first group | 
but one of many, who were represented to be | 
enjoying themselves at a.place of fashionable | 


amusement. A scenery of hills and. valleys, sea 
and rocks, formed the background of. this im- 
mense design ; while all that she had heard, read, 
or could conceive of luxurious magnificence, was 


depicted in the tasteful arrangements of her pic- 
tured halls :—columns, statues, fountains, grottoes, | 


&c., in elegant profusion. For a while she lived 
in a world of the imagination; and often since, 
when contending with the discouragement of ne- 
glect and want of appreciation, she reverts to that 
period of her life as to a beautiful and happy 
dream. 

Her father persuaded her to study perspective 
and anatomy, and Lilly thoyght she would try; 
but often, while cowering over the names of mus- 
cles and bones, she would remember some omitted 
decoration in her great picture, and throwing down 
her book would at once hasten to delingate it. 

She commenced colouring, with as little pre- 
liminary knowledge, but trusting to her intuitive 
perceptions to guide her aright, liked not the idea 
of learning, .spelling-book fashion, as she had 
been advised to. To use her own expression, 
she tried “an eagle's flight with sparrows’ wings.” 
But her wilfulness had in it more of the proud 
self-reliance of genius, than of the vain self-suffi- 
ciency of conceit, and therefore it was not an ir- 
redeemable fault. After covering many yards of 
muslin purchased for her use by her indulgent 
parents, she became fully convinced of her own 
deficiencies, and wisely determined on conquer- 
ing them. 


she was married. She continued practising her 
art assiduously, alternately cheered by a show of 
patronage, or disheartened by having her paint- 
ings unnoticed. At the expiration of that time 


| she returned with her family to New York, where 
worked on diligently; literally covering the walls | 


she is now residing: her powers much improved 
and strengthened by her maturer studies, her 
ambition and industry undiminished, though her 
enthusiasm has been sobered, and her high hopes 
sometimes yield to despondency, from the weight 
of daily pressing cares that mingle with her cup 
of life, and from the want of that generous sup- 
port that in her girlish days she confidently de- 
pended on. 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


A SKETCH. 
BY A LAY PREACHER. 


(Illustrating a plate.) 


Great is the strength of weakness!. Great is 
the glory of humility! 

It is said that the ivy kills the oak to which it 
clings. Perhaps so, when the twining. branches 
overtop the tree, and the dense foliage shuts out the 
light and the free breath of heaven from the mo- 
narch of the forest, so that it can no longer gaze 
upon its god, the sun—so that it can no longer 
imbibe the dews of evening, or shed tears from 
its drooping leaves, when happily suffering under 
the purifying influence of the storm. Death and 
corruption seize upon the heart when love, which 
should be the ornament of life, outclimbs its pro- 
per limits ;—when creeping—coiling—twining— 
it envelopes the whole being with its glossy but 
fatal verdure, whelming its earth-born prop be- 
neath a canopy of specious brightness, smothering 
each heavenward aspiration with the shadow of 
an earth-born affection. 

Pope calls ambition “ The glorious fault of an- 
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gels and of gods.” Alas! of fallen angels and the 
gods of mundane idolatry. Woman—the ivy of 
the intelligent creation,—the embodiment of the 
affections,—what has this creature of relative ex- 


Answer, ye who would unsex her, by making her 
the rival, not the friend of man,—you who impugn 
the wisdom of Him by whom she was created 
slender, and prone to twine, vine-like, around a 


' 
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George is yet young, and the world is full of temp- 
tations. He is poor, and in the land where he is 
now, they say that fortune holds out strong lures. 


_He is very young ;—you were but three weeks 
cellence to do with the positive struggles of life @ 


sturdier stem! No! let the oak spread its broad 


branches to the hurricane, and lift its proud head 
to the stars, in defiance of the bolts of heaven! 
Let the ivy clothe with graceful verdure the rude, 
gnarled limbs, and cover the deep scars of the 
trunk ;—let it conceal the canker at the surface, and 
the worm, it may be, at the heart ;—but let it not 
strive to rise above the stem on which it leans, to 
accelerate decay, while its own delicate spray is 
affered to the rending and disfiguring fury of the 
tempest. 

Milton makes Eve declare to Adam, “ God is 
thy law—thou mine!” Beautiful, and true to na- 
ture as this feeling is, the utter dependence which 
it speaks is not less fatal than the madness which 
would reverse the destiny of woman, and over- 
turn the heaven-founded relations of home and 
social happiness, by dooming Hercules to the dis- 
taff, and placing on the brow of beauty the ter- 
rible helmet of Mars, or arming the Graces with 


the Gorgon shield. Unhappy indeed were she | 
who should depend alone upon her human help- | 
mate to raise her towards the skies. Have you | 


not seen the ivy in its widowhood, when the 


port tenders a friendly aid to lift it from the 
soil? How it grovels among the noxious weeds! 
—how the foulness of the earth gathers around 
its repent limbs in triumph, and stains the gloss 
af its discoloured leaves! But let a single arm 
lay hold upon some neighbouring rock, and how it 
clings and climbs with hope renewed, no more 
to wither on the sod—no more to snatch at every 
frail stem that bends beneath its weight—no 
longer to tremble at the decay it strives to hide 
and beautify, drawing a transient loveliness, by its 
thousand root-like fibres, even from the corroding 
carcass of what once it leaned upon. Now, it 
feels that its support is firm—that its imbs have 
seized upon that which time may not remove; 
and it bourgeons and spreads around with an 
energy and beauty which it could never rival 
when its main stalk was twined around a form 
af living mould. By misfortune, it has become 
ennobled; by humility, exalted; even by the death 
of all it trusted, it has arisen to renewed luxuri- 
ance. Now it can clasp the perishing forms around 
it without fear, and may embrace and beautify 
even the barren soil, without contamination, for 
the earthborn can gaze upon the heavens from an 
enduring prop, that knows not death, and laughs 
at the fury of the storm. 


* Next month he will be at home, dear mother,” 
said the young wife of the wanderer; and her 
bright eye danced with delight, and the cheek 
that had been paled with sorrow, blushed like 
the spring morning when it looks out upon the 
hoar-frost, and melts it intodew. But the mother 
was sorrowful—very sorrowful. 

“He has never written since he reached those 
distant shores, my daughter. Let not thy spirit 
dwell too trustingly upon mere man! Alas! 





married ;—and habit, that fixes so many in the ap- 
pearance of virtue, had but little time to act.” 

The daughter drew herself up with wounded 
pride as she replied: 

“Why do you always doubt him?’—Why do 
you think so meanly of me ’—George is all ho- 
nour; you know he is! And I,—do you think I 
could be forgotten in three years?” and she looked 
furtively at the mirror. “ His letters must have 
miscarried, but he will certainly be home next 
month, for he said, at the very moment he left 
us, ‘I shall be back in three years, exactly.’ ” 
Then, as a thought flashed upon her mind, she 
cried out, in sudden terror, “ Dead!—no, no! He 
could not die! He is my only hope—my only 
stay! Oh! Jf he were to die, I should die too! 
Mother ;—oh, mother, tell me !—He could not die, 
could he ®”’ 

“ Alas, my child! I have no fears for his life; 
and I know that he has what the world calls 
honour ; but what is honour, if not based on prin- 
ciple? Inever heard him pledge himself by any 
higher bond.” 

“] never asked of him any bond but love and 
his marriage vow ; if you thought them too weak, 
why did you give me to him ?” 

“T gave thee to thy heart and to thy God, for 1 
said: ‘ He doeth all things right, my daughter; 


but J feel that the first deep trial of thy woman’s 
proud oak has fallen, and no more enduring sup- | 


life lies before thee, and I cannot be mistaken. 
Come! Let us go before the altar and ask His 
support. He never fails us!” 

“ Ask Him to bring George home to me?” in- 
quired the young wife; “that I will!” 

“ Come, then, William,” said the mother to her 
little son; “for it is good even to witness prayer 
when it is sincere; there is a blessing in the 
very presence.” And the three bent their steps 
to the neigbouring chapel. 


Long and anxious, but unspoken, were the 
widow’s aspirations, The wandering tendrils of 
her affections had found and fixed upon the 
“ Rock of ages ;” but the thoughts of the daughter 
were far away, and her mind’s eye dwelt upon 
other stars than those that now looked tearfully 
down in the gloaming. The boy gazed listlessly 
upon the form of prayer, for God speaks to the 
heart of childhood in its purity without the ho- 
mage of the knee. Pride is then in embryo. 

They rose:—and as they did so the mother 
placed in the hands of her daughter a letter with 
a shipmark. She trembled, but tore it open. The 
hand was not his hand; but long before her ter- 
ror-stricken glance had swept one-half the con- 
tents, a scream rang through the holy place— 
“ He is false!”—and the young wife slid, like a 
snow-wreath from the winter-sered bough of the 
tall pine, prostrate upon the floor. 

“ Oh, that I were a man!” exclaimed the boy, 
as the first flash of concentrated rage shot zig- 
zag athwart his childish features. 

But now, as her fond arm supported the droop- 
ing head, the mother’s prayer found utterance 
in words: 

“Thou, that shieldest the feeble—Thou, that 
lovest the lowly—Thou that created man, in his 
strength, to act, and woman, in her tenderness, to 
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feel—Thou, who sendest affliction as a_bless- 
ing, be with her in this deep trial of her 
womanhood! Be with this feeble boy :—let not 


the revenge, which bideth its time, seize on the | 


wounded heart of infancy. Let not the young 
wife, crushed to the earth beneath this visita- 
tion, forget, in grief, her duty to Thy children 
and to Thee! The strong wind has torn the 
young ivy from the oak—let not the cankered 


door of that humble dwelling. There is some 
favourite of the gentle rider’s charity or sympa 


_thy, sick, or dying perhaps, within those rude 


clay-built walls! It is not the visit of a stranger: 
—the quiet, friendly, look of each, bespeak no 
restiveness, but impart that soft, delightful expres 


| sion of old acquaintance ! 


oak die in its prime, but permit that the ivy may | 


yet flourish on the rock of Faith; one day to 


spread an arm around the passion-torn trunk; | 


and while the main stem of the vine still clings 
to Thee, let it live to veil with charitable verdure 
the deep scars that deform what Thou hast made 
for grandeur and for strength. This is her wo- 
man’s duty, but from Thee, alone, the power! 
Father! assist thy child!” 

The mother’s prayer was answered. Slowly 


the lightning flashes died away upon the brow of | 


childhood. Slowly the drooping head rose from 
the tender arm. But, in that silent rising, there 


| 
| 


was strength. The ivy had found the rock. Si- | 


lent, but with firm tread and tearless eye, the 
young wife sought her home. 


“How can I ever repay the angelic goodness 
that forgave such wrongs?” asked a man of mid- 
dle age, of the graceful woman who leaned upon 
his arm, in whose ringlets, some few gray hairs 
began to show themselves :—* can long years 
of outrage and neglect be thus forgotten ?” 

“| was repaid,” replied the still beautiful being, 
“when the wanderer came, once more, to bow him- 
self before the little altar in the chapel, and, for the 
first time, to feel that he who loves not his Father 
cannot really love his wife.” 

“God is thy law—thou mine!” exclaimed the 
penitent. 

“Nay, dear, not so,” she answered. “Now 
that I know that love is born of heaven, and but 
for its smile must die, how much more truly I 
can feel the real value of my earthly stay. While 
I build my trust upon the Rock of ages, let me but 
prove a help meet for my chosen one, and I will 
ask no more; for great is the strength of weak- 
ness—great is the glory of humility.” 





ART NOTICES. 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF THE AUGUST NUMBER. 


Tue Favourites, by Sir Epwin LANDSEER, 
R. A.—Our wood engraving from this very popu- 
lar picture serves to illustrate what are the pre-emi- 
nent characteristics of Landseer’s style. In this 
picture, we find that each animal has its indivi- 
dual expression, yet perfectly harmonizing in the 
quiet sentiment—for sentiment there is, assuredly 
—of the whole group. As a mere representation 
of animals, this picture would rank among the 
best pictures of that class of subjects; but it goes 
further: it partakes of the charms of poetry, and 
invests the commonplace with a feeling which is 
suggestive and beautiful. 

Each one who studies this picture, will read 
the story for himself, and so naturally are the 
traits of animal character rendered, that no one 
can mistake the object of the artist. At the door 
of a lake-side hut stands a lady’s pony, the bridle 
held by a boy whose expression of countenance, 
listless hand, and downcast eyes, tell why that 
pony with the vacant saddle, is patient at the 


And this is the point where we find our great 
est pleasure in the works of Landseer. He does 
not merely paint the externals—the shaggy coat, 
the smooth hide, the pricked ears, or the watchful 
eye of the horse, or dog, but he goes far beyond, 
and deep within the tides of feeling, until he stirs 
our own. 

As early as in 1820, Edwin Landseer had 
shown such great talent, in this class of subjects, 
as to elicit the praise of the most celebrated pa- 
trons of art of the day—some of whom pronounced 
him to be the best animal painter of the age. His 
drawings were at that time exhibited among the 
celebrated cartoons by the pupils of Hayden in 
the British Museum and Gallery of the British 
Institution. They met with the greatest com 
mendation, although Bewick, and T’ mas and 
Charles Landseer were among the class. At that 
exhibition his “Wanton Puppy” brought 20 gui 
neas; “ The Cat Disturbed,” 25 guineas, and the 


|“ Newfoundland Dog with Rabbit,’ 35 guineas. 
_ Those same pictures could not be purchased now 





for fifty times those prices, so greatly has their 
value increased with the reputation of the artist. 

Edwin Landseer never fell behind the promise 
of his early pictures. His genius has fully sus 
tained his laudatory patrons in their flattering 
prophecies, and he now enjoys the honours of 
knighthood from the British crown. 

Tue Moruer’s Prayer, after J. Browne, by 
SAMUEL SARTAIN.—We refer our readers to the 
beautiful article under that title, in the foregoing 
pages of the Magazine. 

Tue Last Rose or SumMER.—This is a beaw 
tiful illustration of one of the most charming songs 
in the language, and is, also, the title of an article 
in this number. GrorGE W. Dewey. 





Art UNION oF PHILADELPHIA.—We take plea- 
sure in referring to the history of this institution, 
to show the advancement that has been made in 
the public taste, within the last three years, among 
our citizens, with regard to the production and 
sale of works of art. 

In the year 1848, the Art Union of Philadel 
phia, with a list of only 819 members, was ena- 
bled to issue a very fine print from Leutze’s 
picture of “John Knox’s Interview with the 
Queen of Scots,” and distribute certificates of value, 
with which works of art might be purchased by 
the prize-holders themselves, to the amount of 
thirteen hundred and fifteen dollars. In 1849, the 
list of members increased to the number of 1214, 
in which year the print of “ Ruth and Boaz” from 
Rothermel’s picture, and prize certificates to the 
amount of twenty-four hundred dollars, were dis- 
tributed. In 1850, the list of members became 
still further increased to 1873, in which year the 
very beautiful and popular print of “ Mercy’s 
Dream,” from Huntington’s celebrated picture of 
that subject, was issued, and prize certificates dis- 
tributed to the amount of two thousand dollars, 
besides the large oil painting of Mercy’s Dream, 
which was given as the first prize. 
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During the three years here referred to, the in- 
stitution was at the expense of keeping open, 
daily, a free public gallery in the very best and 
most central location in the city. This gallery 
soon became, and is yet, the most attractive, and 
best attended, among all the various places of 
public resort in Philadelphia. It has constantly 
been visited by all classes in the community, and 
on Saturdays presents a levee so well and nume- 
rously attended, that ladies, only, can be seated. 
To strangers it affords a most delightful oppor- 
tunity of beholding, within the pictured walls, 
the “ Beauty and Fashion” of our society. 

The gallery being for the free display of any 
pictures executed in this country, renders it a 
very useful and ready salesroom, or depot, for 
those among our artists who may not have other 
advantages of light and room to exhibit their 
works. The success in this respect has been 
greater than was at any time anticipated, and it 
is to this fact that we are now anxious to call 
attention. 

Previous, and up to the time that the Art Union 
free gallery was established, there were no gal- 
leries, or stores, in the city of Philadelphia, for the 
exclusive purposes of the exhibition and sale of 
American works of art. Those stores at which 
our artists were obliged to deposit their pictures 
for sale, were generally looking-glass warerooms, 
or carvers’ and gilders’ salesrooms, in almost 
every instance without a good light, or well- 
arranged walls, to exhibit a painting to advantage. 
In many cases, we remember to have seen some 
of the late eminent Birch’s most excellent marines, 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, in a shop-win- 
dow, with the inviting label “ For sale,” stuck in 
one corner of the frame. But with the establish- 
ment of the “ Art Union Gallery” there came an 
improvement in these affairs. The walls of the 
Gallery were prepared, and their free use tendered 
to all the artists,as suitable for the exhibition and 
sale of their various productions. The result was 
entirely satisfactory. Many artists who had fine 
studios, and others who had not, availed them- 
selves of such a favourable opportunity to place 
their pictures before the public in so conspicuous 
a situation, and in a few days the Gallery was 
filled with the voluntary contributions of the 
artists. Then, for the first time, excepting at the 
annual pay exhibitions of the Academy of the 
Fine Arts, were to be seen the works of our co- 
temporary artists, side by side, in a good light, 
exposed to the public gaze. This had a good 
effect in bringing the artists, themselves, together. 
Colloguial criticism was elicited, and hints ex- 
changed, that were to the advantage of many 
who otherwise could only hear the one-sided 
opinion of their friends. 

The large public attendance at the Art Union 
Gallery, and the success of the enterprise as a 


salesroom for pictures, soon excited the rivalry of 


those who had formerly been the agents for the 
artists,and now we have four large and beautiful 
picture and looking-glass stores, fitted up with 
an attention to light and effect superior to any 
ever before known in our city. 

Some idea may be formed of the increased de- 
mand and sale, from the fact that since the first 
of the present year, forty-three pictures, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to over four thousand dollars, 
have been sold at the Art Union Gallery alone! 
Among the most important of these were, “ Peter 





Healing the Lame Man,” by W. E. Winner, 
valued at one thousand dollars; “ Domestic Hap- 
piness,” by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer, valued at two 
hundred dollars ; “ Clearing Away of a Thunder- 
Storm on the Delaware,” by James Hamilton, 
valued at three hundred dollars; “Juniata Sce- 
nery,” by Isaac L. Williams, valued at one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars; “The Hudson from the 
Crow’s-nest,’ by Paul Weber, valued at three 
hundred dollars; “ Faust and Margaret,” by A. 
Woodside, valued at one hundred dollars; “ Mi- 
randa,”’ by G. W. Conarroe, valued at two hun- 
dred dollars, and several small valuable land- 
scapes by other artists. 

This Gallery has also, to some extent, served as 
a school for students. Being in a convenient lo- 
cation on the greatest thoroughfare in the city, it 
affords a pleasant retreat for the leisure of the stu- 
dent, who can here find pictures which demon- 
strate the lessons he may have heard from his 
teacher but an hour before. Besides this, it holds 
out encouragement to young beginners, by admit- 
ting the pictures of such, without the require- 
ments of those qualities of excellence which are 
necessary for the admission of the works of 
masters. The good effects of this course have 
already been manifested in the success which has 
marked the progress of several young students, 
among whom we may name Willcox, Stein, and 
Richards,—pictures from each of whom have 
been exhibited and sold in the Gallery. 

The managers of this Art Union are now pre- 
paring for the fall subscriptions with unusual zeal. 
The forthcoming print of “Christiana and her 
Children in the Valley of Death,” will be an exqui- 
site engraving from the burin of Joseph Andrews, 
Boston. Mr. Wagstaff, of London, now associated 
with Mr. Andrews, is working on the heads in 
the picture, and guarantees a beautiful engrav- 
ing. 

It should be borne in mind that the object of 
the officers, and proper committee of this Art 
Union, has always been to procure for its mem- 
bers a beautiful annual print, and that no expense 
has been spared to secure a fine engraving from 
a popular subject. The series, which reaches to 
the fourth picture this year, challenges comparison 
with any prints ever issued by an Art Union in 
this country, and manifest the proper spirit—to 
give “quality instead of quantity.” 

We hope the managers may have large success 
this year. 


DAWN. 
BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


THE sunken moon was down an hour agone— 
And now, the little silver cloud that leant 
So lovingly above her as she went, 

Is changing with the touches of the dawn: 

For from the claspéd arms of the sweet night 
Lo! the young Dawn has gently stolen away, 
And stars, that late burned with an intense ray, 

Fade to a wannish, melancholy light. 

A moment, smiling on the hills she stands, 
Parting the curtains of the East away; 

Then, lightly with her white caressing hands, 
Touches the trembling eyelids of the Day; 

And, leaning o’er his couch of rosy beams, 

Woos him with kisses softly from his dreams. 
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Ghe Song-Sparrow, 


A SWEDISH SONG. . 


MUSIC BY LINDBLAD—WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
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Spar-row on the lin - den tree, Swinging to the wind so _ free! 
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Tell me all a- bout thy life 80 gay, Tell me all a- bout thy life so gay. 
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Oh! it mustbe plea - sure All the world to mea - sure, With two wings to cleave the 
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EDITORIAL. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Sprrit or Prayer: THe Sarnt’s Privt- 
LEGE AND Prorit: THe Desire or tHe Rieur- 
nous GRANTED: THE UNSEARCHABLE RICHES OF 
Curist: and Paut’s DEPARTURE AND Crown. 
By John Bunyan: Author of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
and the Holy War. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, in Arch Street. 1851. pp. 
434, 12mo. 

Four of the five articles contained in this vo- 
lume, now appear, for the first time, from an 
American press. Few children in the land are 
unfamiliar with The Pilgrim’s Progress, which 
has done, perhaps, more to promote Christian 
piety than any other single work of human hands. 

This volume is less of a “ persuasive” and more 
of a “devotional” character. It cannot fail to 
prove highly interesting to those whose religious 
views agree with those of the writer, and, in- 
deed, to all who, having been enamoured of Bun- 
yan's chef deuvre, are also fond of the study of 
purely devotional works. 

Tue Lirze AND WRITINGS OF THE REV. GEORGE 
HERBERT, WITH THE SYNAGOGUE, IN IMITATION 
or HersBert. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Monroe & Company. 1851. pp. (® 16mo. 

This is a book made up in a manner which 
admits of little apology. First; it contains the 
life_of the principal author “ Abridged from Isaac 
Walton,” (we dislike abridgments of works by 
authors whose writings present a picture of their 
times.) Second; The Temple: Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations: by Herbert. Third; 
A Priest to the Temple: or Country Parson. 
By the same Author, in prose, with a new series 





First IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITs Pro- 
PLE. By Hugh Miller, Author of the “ Footprints of 
the Creator,’ “ The Old Red Sandstone,’ &c. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln, 1851. 12mo. pp. 430. 

This is the work of a MAN—an old acquaint- 
ance, whose visits are not only agreeable, but 
practically useful, both in the arts and morals, 
As he travels, his vision not only looks over a 
country, but through it, and above it. He is one 
of those who have not produced marasmus of the 
brain, by considering it a degradation of his gen- 
tility to employ availably that instrument which 
God has given to man for the purpose ot control- 
ling the creation, of which he is the appointed 
lord ;—the hand. Science owes to him a noble 
defence of God’s own record, on the eternal rocks, 
against those who misinterpret the letter of re- 
vealed religion; and, although some knowledge 
of geology is necessary to the full understanding 
of his technicalities, his name should be a pass- 
port for his works to the libraries of the scholar, 
the divine, and the general inquirer. His theo- 
logical opinions are peculiarly Scottish. His mode 
of observing and writing make his writings deci- 
dedly interesting wherever they appear. 


Tue Herr or Wast-WayLanD. A Tale. By 
Mary Howitt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 
12mo. pp. 232. 

Mrs. Howitt’s tales are always of a happy ten- 
dency,—never objectionable,—and generally of 
real, practical value. 

Seconp Love. By Martha Martell. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1851. 16mo. pp. 356. 

A story of a serious and religious tendency ; 
though clothed in the garment of fiction. It con- 


of paging, defying general index. Fourth; The | tains many useful suggestions for the government 
’ . . ry . . i 
Synagogue, or Shadow of the Temple: by an imi- | of every-day life and the domestic relations. 


tator of Herbert, (we hate imitations unless for 
purposes of wit or satire; they cannot, in the na- 
ture of things equal the original ;) by one who says: 
“1 do esteem ’t a folly not the least, 
To imitate examples not the best,” 


and who, therefore, half agrees with us. This 
imitation begins with page 370, though the pre- 
ceding article ends with page 89, and the ante- 
penultimate terminates with page 282: from 
which circumstances, we have been induced to 
substitute a (*) in place of the usual announce- 
ment of the number of pages, in the heading. 

A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in it! 
But the satire does not apply in this case; for the 
faults are not those of the work itself, but of “ the 
cormorant” that once 

“ Sat, hard by the tree of knowledge.” 

The works of Herbert are a resuscitation from 
the end of the sixteenth century; and such was 
the intimate connexion between religious opinion 
in those days, and the temporal results which has 
placed America in the vanguard of the nations, 
that the study of the language and feelings of any 
marked mind of that era, cannot be a matter of 
indifference with those who acknowledge the 
full force of the philosophical prescription, “ know 
thyself.” Nor will our condemnation of imitations 
apply, in this case ; for the copy is also antique,— 
dating as early as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century,—and it is not altogether wanting 
in the clerical wit of that day. 


Eastaury. A Tale. By Anna Maria Drury, 
Authoress of “ Friends and Fortune.” 

A story of ordinary life, located in England, 
written in a style of singular equality throughout, 


PAMPHLETS, SERIALS, &c.—lIlustrated Domestic 
Bible. By Rev. Ingram Cobbin, M. A. N.Y. Sam’ 
Hueston, No. 1425. From W. B. Zieber.—Diec- 
tionary of Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering. 
N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.—No. 32. The Girlhood 
of Shakspeare’s Heroines. By Mary Cowden 
Clarke. Yale, N.Y. G. P. Putnam. Relating to 
“ The Merry Wwes of Windsor.” (See Notices for 
June—July Nos.)—The Mentor: A Magazine for 
Youth, for June. Philadelphia. Stavely & Mc- 
Calla. Containing much entertaining matter for 
the young folks; illustrated with cuts which are 
worthy of the text. Rev. Mr. Weld, the editor, 
wisely selects much from the book of animal na- 
ture, always so interesting to the young.—North 
American Miscellany. June number. New York. 
Palmer & Co.—Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
for June. American reprint. For sale by Mr. 
Zieber.—Harper’s Library of Select Novels. No. 
157. The Daughter of the Night. By S. W. Ful- 
lom. For sale by Wm. B. Zieber, the Agent. 
The North British Review, for May. Reprint. From 
Wm. B. Zieber, the Agent.—Shakspeare’s Complete 
Works. Boston edition. Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. Nos. 39, 40,41. From J.B. Peterson, Phila- 
delphia.—The Fireman’s Monthly Magazine, for 





July. No.1. Philadelphia. Scott & Martin. 
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AN ENIGMA. 
(WITH ILLUSTRATIONS.) 


Be careful, kind Reader, 
And gentle of heart, 
In your present procedure. 
My whole is so tender, 
So little and slender, 
Don’t pull me apart. 
To avoid your dissection 
I give, for inspection, 
In the opposite drawings, 
My whole, and my sawings. 
Fig. 1st is the whole 
Of me, body and soul. 
I've a body that’s put 
Upon legs, (see the cut ;) 
Though the cut don’t express 
It quite right, I confess ; 
For it lacks, as you see, 
In the height of my knee. 
I have horns (as you find 
In the drawing designed ;) 
And for quickness of mind, 
Since a picture can’t show it, 
Just approach me, and touch me, 
And you'll see I can go it 
Over bog, over brier, 
Into water or mire, 
In precisely the fashion 
Of a rash human passion, 
Or headlong desire. 
Of my parts, two are reckoned : 
My first—Fig. 2d— 
(It’s a rude 
Similitude,) 
You discover, is made 
With many a blade, 
With many a point, 
And many a joint— 
But why describe there, 
What's as common as air? 
I often refrain 
From the common and plain—- 
If dry, they're a nuisance— 
And my way to go fast 
Is, to jump at conclusions. 
Fig. 3d is my last, 
(And perhaps my revealer)— 
A heavy corn-dealer— 
Don't he look as if fed 
With the whole of the bread 
Of the land ? 


EPIGRAM. 
Query.—What is the Latin for “ duck %” 


Answer. —* Anas.” 
What change of form do objects take, as over 
divers’ tongues they pass! 


The Romans called their leader duz, and called 
their ducks anas. 
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PELERINKE. 
Fic. 1. Pélerine of India muslin embroidered 
au plumetis, and with an edging of point d armes, 
Fig. 2. Front-piece of corset; trimmings of Pom- 
padour lace, with alternate insertings of the same 
lace and of jaconet embroi:lered au plume’ss. 
Fic. 3. Front-piece of corset; body plaited in 
numerous small plaits; trimming at the top of ‘ 
Valenciennes inserting and embroidered muslin. f 
My Fic. 4. 
DUCHESS CAP. 
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Fig. 2. 





"RON JORSET. 
FRONT OF CO ET JEWESS CAP. 


Fiaq. 4. Duchess Cap of tulle de soie, ornamented Fia. 5. Cap a la Juive,or Jewess Cap. This is 
mt the sides with tufts of narrow riband in round | made of alternately black and white lace, inter- 
loops, and over the crown with the same riband | mingled with velvet ribands. Large naeud and 

‘ crossing in diamonds. bows of silk and velvet ribands at the side 
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Fic. 6. Grande Toilette de Ville—Drawn bonnet 
of crépe lisse and taffetas riband. The face is 
about an inch longer in front than at the sides. 
The border is a rftche of riband about an inch 
wide, then there is a volant of crépe lisse placed 
one-third of an inch further, so as to leave the 
riband to jut out about one-third of an inch; a 
plain border fastens the foot of the volant; then 
upon another an inch wide a riband set flat, is 
covered with a bouillonné of crépe lisse a little 
prominent. A similar volant to the above leaves 
the band of the crown and passes under the edge 





of the bouillonne. ‘The crown is round ; a riband 


GRANDE TOILETTE DE VILLE. 


parts it from top to base, surmounted by a bouil- 
lonné, having on each side two double volants, 
which form shellwork. The cape, otherwise 
plain, is terminated by a double volant. The 
under part of the face is composed of a double vo- 
lant in front, and a bouillonné behind it. Two 
white glazed marabouts form undertrimming at 
the sides, and two others, richer than these, are 


placed on each side above, near the junction of 


the crown and face. 
Robe of chiné taffetas with white ground; cor- 





sage high behind, open square in front; sleeves 
demi-short. The edges of the corsage and of the 
sleeves are trimmed with riband with white 
ground and designs corresponding with those on 
the material of the robe. The skirt has one 
broad flounce en bias with a heading of plaited 
riband like that just noticed. A large naud of 
the riband ornaments also the front of the corsage. 
The guimpe is composed of narrow lace, alter- 
nately plain and embroidered, from top to bottom. 
The undersleeves also are ornamented with three 
rows of lace, with intervals. 

The pardessus is of taffetas, called Aragonaise. 
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Fic. 7. 
EVENING TOILETTE. 


{It fits very close, and is very open in front; it is 
closed at the waist, has a very small basquine or 


skirt, and a shawl-like reverse. It is trimmed 
with volants of black lace, a single one upon the 


reverse, two, one somewhat wider than the other, 


upon the sleeves, and two upon the basquine, the 
upper one extending below the hips, and the under 
one, extremely wide, reaching below the head of 
the volant upon the skirt of the robe. This par- 
dessus is entirely new and very much admired. 
Fig. 7. Evening Toilette—The hair is parted in 
the middle, and turned back in rouleaux ; a riband 
of the same colour as the robe passes above the 
hair, and comes to a point over the forehead, 


brilliants. On each side of the head is a noeud of 


the same riband, of which two ends fall upon the 
shoulders; and above each of these nauds is a 


| 
| 
| 
| where there is a pin of coloured stones enclosing 
' 
' 


pin of stones and brilliants, like that over the 
forehead. Around the neck is a blue riband with 
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a double bow in front, fastened with a pin similar 
to the others. 

Robe of light blue taffetas ; corsage with basques 
and open in front, the sides being connected by 
three bands of ribands, denominated fontanges. 
The corsage is also trimmed all round with fon- 
tanges. The skirt is ornamented with two vo- 
lants, the first about fifteen inches broad, and the 
second, five or six. Each volant is trimmed 
around the top and bottom with riband gathered in 
the middle; there are also, between the last volant 
and the waist, two rows of the gathered riband 
set upon the skirt itself. Chemisette of em- 
broidered muslin, open square; loose under- 
sleeves of lace. Bands round the wrists similar 
to that on the neck. 


Fia. 8. 


WALKING TOILETTE, 


Fic. 8. Walking Toilette—Bonnet of rice-straw, 
ernamented with a fanchon of taffetas, bordered 
with tulle, and two large barbes of taffetas, bor- 
dered with tulle, fall each side; above the latter 
are bunches of flowers, composed of a full-blown 
rose and buds, 








Small mantelet-shawl of light green taffetas. 
trimmed with a border of gathered green riband 
and a volant of wide white lace. Robe of chiné 
taffetas; corsage with basques with numerous 
slits nearly to the waist, and trimmed with riband 
gathered in front and following the contour of the 
basques. There is a further trimming in front of 
neuds of riband, those upon the skirt being gra- 
duated in size, with their ends sewn back flat. 

The most favoured material for robes and 
redingotes is taffetas chiné, in various styles,— 
black, or very dark ground, with lively flowers 
and green foliage,—green ground, with lilac 
flowers and shaded green,—tourterelle ground, 
with blue and black designs,—silver-gray ground 
with cerise flowers, spotted with white, &c. &c. 
The word chiné is indeed applicable to most of 
the novelties of the season. Corsages are almost 
always open in front, and this, in conjunction with 
the demi-long sleeves, wide at the bottom, has 
tried severely the good taste and ingenuity of the 
makers and designers of undersleeves, chemi- 
settes, fichus, &c. The consequence is that 
there is a much greater variety of elegant articles 
of this kind worn than ever before. Ski e 
made long but not training ; canezous-corsa,. » of 
embroidered muslin or jaconet are common. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that the latter 1re 
becoming only when they accompany yout’ | .nd 
freshness. Ladies have now a further temptation 
to raise the robe slightly upon occasion, besides 
the exhibition of a well-turned foot, for they wear 
at present an underskirt as highly ornamented as 
the robe, being either richly embroidered or 
adorned with numerous little volants, tuyautés 
surmounted with openwork. The faces of bon- 
nets are made in two styles: open and high for 
full toilette, and perfectly round and enveloping 
the chin for morning dress. The ribands, always 
long and wide, are tied at the neck in large hori- 
zontal rosettes, with an apparent but graceful 
negligence. Very few bonnets are made plain, 
almost all being composed of at least two ele- 
ments. Many are composed of bands of open- 
work straw of about an inch in width, spaced 
with bouillonnés or folds of taffetas covered with 
straw fringe. The trimmings of bonnets vary 
according to the materials: Leghorns have white 
or straw-coloured feathers, Florence straws have 
a single branch of white lilac; other straws have 
eglantine, apple, or peach blossoms; branches of 
ivy and bows of green and white riband are also 
used for straws. Some rice-straws are trimmed 
with crossing of straw, separated by other orna- 
ments of straw or by blondes, with bouquets of 
straw and small shaded feathers. Ornaments of 
straw are very much in fashion at present. White 
taffetas capotes, with the fronts slightly drawn 
with bands of light straw, and ornaments on the 
outside, with bows of white riband edged with 


' straw, are very much admired. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


T MENTOR 


COMMENCED ON THE FIRST OF JULY. 


THE JULY NUMBER IS EMBELLISHED WITH 


A SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING, 


AS A FRONTISPIECE. 
IT IS ONE OF SARTAIN'S BEST MEZZOTINTS. 


During the past year the publishers have more than fulfilled their promises, giving SEVEN HAND- 
ME STEEL ENGRAVINGS, a great variety of fine Wood Engravings, and two pieces of MUSIC; 
sides sustaining most creditably the Literary Department of the Magazine, under the direction of its 
xperienced editor. 

The publishers thus refer to what they HAVE done, as a PLEDGE of what they will do in the coming 
ear; they are determined to make each succeeding number better than the one before it, if possible. 
They will adorn the “ Mentor” with many excellent and beautiful Engravings, and accompany them 
vith choice Contributions from the best writers. 

The contents will be chiefly original. The editor, being a resident of the city, will devote himself 
ntirely to its supervision. 


























“This excellent Magazine, for youth, well deserves the praise which it receives from every quarter.”— 
jtica (N. Y.) Messenger. 


TERMS.—One Dowar a year, invariably in advance. Six copies for $5,—thirteen copies for $10,— 
venty-one copies for $15,—twenty-eight copies for $20,—sixty copies to one address for $40. Single 
10s. 10 3. 

BOUND .OLUMES.—The first two volumes are neatly bound, and for sale at $1 25. Persons sending us 
$2, shall receive the Mentor for the coming year and the bound volumes, which can be sent by mail, at a 
pall ex} se. 

All jeters must be postpaid. 

NEW POSTAGE LAW.—Postage on this Magazine, 500 miles, when paid quarterly in advance, 1 cent— 
»r 500, and under 1500 miles, 2 cents. 

Newspapers inserting this advertisement, will be entitled to the Magazine one year without an exchange. 
STAVELY & M’CALLA, Publishers, 

No. 12 Pear Street, Philadelphia. 


ARTHUR’S HOME GAZETTE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Artaur’s Home Gazette is the title of a new weekly paper which has evidently spoken a good word for itself in 
he ear of a large and favouring public. The name of the editor carries with it a prestige of success with the thousands 
yho have communed with him as a fireside or parlour-window Mentor, dispensing sage lessons under the veil of plea- 
pant fictions. It is easy to see, however, that Mr. Arthur is not disposed to settle on the lees of an established reputa- 
ion, or to wear only the laurels won in another field. He comes to his present work with a fresh alacrity and vigour, 
and seems resolved to give the world assurance of a paper that shall come into the domestic circle with blessings in its 
rain, as did the Ark of old into the house of Obed Edom. He has secured the aid of some of the ablest pens in the 
ountry, and his own does not by any means confine itself to leaders in the editorial columns. He writes all over his 
paper, and interesting matter greets us in every corner.—Anglo-American New Church Repository. 

Artuur’s Home Gazette.—The Gazette is admirably adapted to supply an important desideratum in the field of 
literature. Its character is essentially literary, being equivalent to a “ae magazine,—devoting but little space to 
he current news, which, in these days of lightning, always has become stale before reaching a point very remote from 
the place of its publication. Mr. Arthur, as a writer, is most happy in his delineations of character and scenes to be 
met with everywhere in the common walks of life, and enforcing the most wholesome truths and salutary lessons, at 
the same time his sketches possess all the interest the most fascinating writers of light fiction infuse into their works. 
With stories, &c., in which the useful and the sweet are admirably blended, his paper is redundant; and it would 
hardly be possible for any one to be its reader without being the better for it—Franklin (Ind.) Examiner. 

Artnur’s Home Gazerre.—The success of this paper is unprecedented, and bids fair to outstrip all its competitors. 
The editor has heretofore endeared himself to the American public by his beautiful, instructive, and moral stories; and 
the readers of the ‘‘ Home Gazette”’ receive, in addition to the editor’s inimitable tales, sketches, &c., a large amount 
of excellent original and selected matter, suited for the home circle. All who desire an unob‘ectionable family print 
will find it in the ‘“‘ Home Gazette.’’— Vincennes (Ind.) Gazette. 

The ‘‘ Home Gazette’’ is elegantly printed on fine white paper, with large, clear-faced type, that may be read by 
young and old without injury to the eyes. 


TERMS OF THE PAPER=--IN ALL CASES IN ADVANCE. 





One copy, per annum, . ° $2 00 | Ten copies, per annum, - - - $15 00 
l'hree copies, ‘“ - - - - 5 00 | Fourteen copies, ‘ - - - 20 00 
Six copies, s 2 : - - 10 00 


Where a club of six, ten, or fourteen copies are sent, an extra copy will be furnished to the postmaster, or other 
person, who makes up the club. 

XP All letters must be post-paid. 

Pr Money that is current at the place where the subscription is made will be taken in payment for the paper. 

Specimen numbers will always be furnished to those who write us, free of postage. 

> Postmasters throughout the United States will act as our agents; or those who wish to subscribe can transmit 
the money direct to us by letter. Be sure, in ordering the paper, to give the name of the post-office, county, and 
state, where it is to be sent. Address 


T. S. ARTHUR & Co., 
No. 5 Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Philadelphia. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRIZES. 





TO THE PUBLISHERS OF SARTAIN’S UNION 
MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN,—The committee who have under- 
taken, at your request, to select from all articles 
offered, the ten which they deem most worthy to 
divide the liberal prize of one thousand dollars, 
advertised by you in February last, respectfully 
Report: 

That they have carefully reviewed more than 
four hundred articles, covering about eight thou- 
sand pages of manuscript, and trust that they will 
be exonerated from all charge of negligence, in 
consequence of the unavoidable delay of their 
final action, beyond the period anticipated. 

In all such contests, a vast majority of the rivals 
must necessarily be disappointed, and this disap- 
pointment naturally leads to the fear or suspicion 
of injustice, either from carelessness on the part 
of the umpires, or from the action of external in- 
fluences. From the latter evil, the members of 
the committee have been Happily exempted by 
your wise provision, that all authorship should 
remain unknown until after decision. With the 
former fault, no one will charge them who is in 
any degree acquainted with their habits: but, it 
is due to the competitors, that their general rules 
of action should be here stated. 

First, then :—All articles in which the proper 
name of the author appeared, contrary to rule, on 
the face of the paper, were necessarily put aside. 
Of these, there were three or four. 

Secondly :—Your announcement called for arti- 
cles which, though not precisely limited in length, 
were to be “short; say from six to ten pages of 
the Magazine.” Here, the committee felt that, 
while it would be unjust to the writers to con- 
strue too narrowly the rule of limitation in space, 
it would be not less injurious to those who per- 
haps unwillingly confined themselves within the 
spirit of the rule, if the field of competition were 
left open to those who appeared to pay no regard 
to the provision, and indulged the free wing of 
their fancy, in utter contempt of the iron-bound 
margin of a printer's “form.” But, as brevity— 
that is, terseness—is, in itself, one of the highest 
excellencies of style, the umpires were disposed 
to view with greater favour those articles which, 
perhaps, were unduly short, than those which 
were unduly long. They therefore fixed the ex- 
treme limits of legitimate length at three printed 
pages on the one hand, and fifteen on the other :— 
those estimated to be of greater or less length 
were therefore left out of the competition; but, 
when apparently possessed of unusual merit, 
these were recommended to your after considera- 
tion, for negotiation with the writers, if not im- 
mediately recalled by them. Of this class, there 
were found a considerable number; some occu- 
pying but a single side of foolsecap—others ex- 
tending far beyond one hundred pages of manu- 
script. 

Another group, comprising some fifteen articles, 
were set aside as obviously ill adapted to the pages 
of a magazine of the character of your journal: 
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such as essays of a sectarian character; mere 
introductions to forthcomiug or projected works ; 
single chapters of intended series, yet incomplete ; 
recollated and altered editions of printed matter, 
‘The remaining articles were then carefully sepa- 
rated into two classes: those which were obvi- 
ously unworthy of a prize, on first view ; and those 
which were deemed worthy of a second, and 
more rigidly critical examination. 

These last, to the number of one hundred and 
thirteen, then passed successively into the hands 
of each member of the committee, and his indi- 
vidual comments were endorsed upon its enve- 
lope, or regularly noted. A conference was then 
held, and five articles were selected for prizes, 
on the 26th of May, as announced in the prelimi- 
nary report (see number for July); but the com- 
mittee required further time to consider the nearly 
equal pretensions of many others. 

The committee again met in conference, June 
12th, and completed the selection of Prize Arti- 
cles, the entire list of which is as follows: 

Tue Estrancep Hearts — Clara Moreton, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue Lame Griru:—J. M. Legare, Aiken, 8S. Caro- 
lina. 

Oxtp SupEeRstiti0ons—S, Ellen Blackwell, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Tue OLp AnD THE New—E. H. H., Worcester 
Mass. 

HANNIBAL CoMPARED WitH NaPpoLeoN—Henry 
William Herbert, near Newark, New Jersey. 

IsABEL Lestie—Mrs. J. R. Dorr, Chatham 
Four Corners, New York. 

IsHmMAEL—V. T. Jeffel, residence unknown. 

A SKETCH OF THE WHALE FISHERY ON THE 
Brazit Coast, witH A Brier History OF THE 
Otp Conony or Sr. CatHarine—H. M. Klapp, 
Philadelphia. 

Tue BacHELOR AND Marriep Maxn—Mrs. H. 
C. Knight, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AUNT EstTHER—Florence 
Brandon, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In determining this award, the committee deem 
it just to say, that the selection of these articles 
from a somewhat larger number, and of nearly 
equal merit, was a task of no inconsiderable diffi- 
culty ; and they regret that some few competitors 
whose essays certainly displayed considerable, 
and it may be, even superior talent, have been 
indebted, perhaps, for their failure, to a haste and 
culpable carelessness of style, that was neither 
just to themselves, nor altogether courteous to the 
umpires: they have no hesitation in stating, how- 
ever, that there still remains among the rejected 
matter, much that would add interest and variety 
to the pages of your magazine, if future pecuniary 
arrangements with the writers should place it at 
your disposal. 

JoserpH R, CHANDLER, 

GrorGce H. Boxer, 

REYNELL CoaTEs, 
Committee. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 12th, 1851. 




















